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IRELAND AS A FIELD FOR THE PRODUCTION 
OF SUGAR. 


Less than two centuries ago sugar 
was a luxury. It has now become 
an article of general consumption in 
every household, and forms even an 
important ingredient in the pauper 
dietary of the workhouse. It is, 
moreover, one of the few articles 
that can be said to be universal 
favourites. However much nations 
and individuals may differ in their 
tastes as to particular articles of 
food and drink, sugar appears to be 
the one substance which is not only 
highly nutritious, but which, in some 
form or other, is agreeable to every 
palate. Its production now consti- 
tutes a great branch of industry in 
both hemispheres; and it is inferior 
only in importance and value to 
wheat and rice in the commerce of 
the world. 

The sugar-cane was for a long 
period the only known source of 
sugar. The produce of the palm 
and the maple, even at the present 
day, is quite insignificant. During 
the present century the beet-root has 
come to occupy an important posi- 
tion as a source of sugar production, 
not only on the Continent of Europe 
but in Canada, the United States, 
and Australia. ‘Though dating its 
origin from the middle of last cen- 
tury, when the Prussian chemist, 


Margraff, announced to the world 
that crystallizable sugar could be 
obtained from the beet, the manu- 
facture, as a great branch of industry, 
may be said to really date from about 
1850. It was then only that it got 
beyond the vicissitudes of alternate 
success and failure which arose 
from the combination of imperfect 
processes of production, and the 
vacillation of successive govern- 
ments as regards the fiscal arrange- 
ments regulating the manufacture. 
Yet, in the comparatively short 
period that has since elapsed, the 
menufacture has so extended that 
beet-root now supplies nearly ove 
half of the entire quantity of sugar 
produced throughout the world—a 
rate of mcerease without any parallel 
in the annals of manufacturing 
industry. 

The cane being so long the source 
whence the demand for sugar was 
supplied, the idea came to be gene- 
rally entertained that sugar was an 
especial product of tropical regions, 
and that temperate climates do not 
admit of its full and proper develop- 
ment. But experience shows that 
sugar is a product of every clime 
where vegetation flourishes. In the 
sugar-cane of the tropics it is de- 
veloped in the stems, the juice of 
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which, after expression and evapora- 
tion, yields the sugar of commerce, 
But, in the temperate regions of the 
globe, it is developed with as much 
fecundity in the roots of one of the 
varieties of the beet as it is in the 
stem of the cane. <A high tempera- 
ture and a brilliant sun are essen- 
tial to the successful production of 
the cane—conditions under which, 
however, the beet could not exist. 
Even in temperate climates the por- 
tion of the beet-root exposed to the 
sun is almost valueless for the sugar 
factory, just as unblanched celery is 
unfit for the table. In those circum- 
stances a beautiful provision of 
Natureis manifested. Sugar, though 
differing widely from starch in 
appearance and many important 
characteristics, is almost identical 
with the latter in chemical compo- 
sition ; and these two substances, so 
important as articles of human food, 
abound under different conditions 
and circumstances in every quarter 
of the globe. 

In the communication addressed 
by Margraff, in 1747, to the Academy 
of Berlin, entitled “‘ Chemical Ex- 
periments made with a View to Ex- 
tract Genuine Sugar from several 
Plants which grow in these Coun- 
tries,’ the important problem was 
solved that genuine crystallizable 
sugar was not confined to the cane. 
The discovery of Margraff remained 
without any practical application 
until 1799, when Achard, another 
German chemist, published in the 
Annales de Chimie an account of 
his operations to carry out the idea 
of Margraff on a practical scale. 
This announcement caused a great 
sensation in France, in consequence 
of the then high price of sugar in 
that country; and the National In- 
stitute appointed a commission to 
inquire into the subject and report 
thereon. As the result of -that in- 
quiry, two establishments were 
formed in the neighbourhood of 
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Paris ; but both turned out failures, 
partly from the bad quality of the 
beet, and partly from the ignorance 
of the management. The disap- 
pointment thereby occasioned would 
probably have divested the idea of 
producing sugar from beet-roots of 
any importance, at least for the 
time, had it not been for the political 
events of an overruling nature that 
supervened. By the famous Berlin 
and Milan decrees of Napoleon, all 
colonial articles were prohibited, 
and that Continental System, so extra- 
vagant in its design but so perma- 
nent and important in some of its 
effects, was established. Under 
that system the value of beet-root 
as a source of sugar became once 
more to be recognized; and in 1806 
experiments and researches were 
conducted, which again led to two 
model factories being got up, and 
these were soon followed by others 
established by private enterprize. 
In 1812, Napoleon issued a decree 
establishing five chemical schools for 
teaching the processes of beet-sugar 
making, and creating four imperial 
manufactories. Munificent  pre- 
miums were also offered to all who 
might distinguish themselves in the 
new branch of industry. These 
measures led to the establishment of 
several factories, and to many im- 
portant improvements being effected. 
But the hopes thereby created re- 
ceived a shock by the news of the 
disaster at Moscow, and the uncer- 
tain political future to which that 
event promised to give rise. A fit- 
ful struggle was, however, still 
maintained, until the Cossacks, quar- 
tered in the factories, and the allied 
artillery, seizing upon the animals 
employed as the motive power 
therein, gave once more to the manu- 
factures the coup de grace for the 
time. Combined with these adverse 
circumstances, the low price of sugar, 
consequent on the peace which fol- 
lowed, seemed to extinguish all hopes 
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as to the successful future of the 
beet-sugar industry. Still, two of 
the factories survived this tremen- 
dous reverse, and they tended to 
demonstrate—what never could have 
been done under the unnatural 
stimulus of the Continental System 
—that there was intrinsic vitality 
in the new industry which would 
eventually render it capable of an 
independent existence, and which 
would one day raise it beyond the 
reach of accident, political necessity, 
or caprice. 

The Government of the Restora- 
tion regarded the new industry with 
favour ; and, to the astonishment of 
all Europe, there were, according to 
Dubrunfaut, 100 beet-root sugar 
factories at work in France in 1819. 
From that period until 1825 little 
progress was made, but henvefor- 
ward improvements were introduced 
in rapid succession. By the use 
of improved rasping machines, 
hydraulic presses, and the substi- 
tution of steam for heat over the 
open fire for evaporation, as well as 
by various improvements in the 
mode of filtration and defecation, 
the new industry gave promise of 
that important position to which it 
was so soon its destiny to attain. 
The production of sugar in 1828 
was 5,000,000 kilos., and in ten years 
later it increased to 40,000,000 
kilos. Up to that period the indi- 
genous sugar was exempt from the 
payment of duty; but, through the 
intervention of the French colonial 
sugar planters, a duty of 10 francs 
per 100 kilos. was then imposed on 
beet-root sugar, which duty was 
increased to 15 frances in the follow- 
ing year. In 1840 the colonial pro- 
prietors induced the Government to 
propose a duty of 45 francs, with 
the alternative of compensation to 
such of ‘the owners of the beet- 
sugar factories as preferred shutting 
up their establishments altogether 
to the payment of such an excessive 
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duty. The Chamber of Deputies 
rejected this proposal, but imposed a 
duty of 25 francs per 100 kilos. 
Three years later the Government 
proposed the suppression of all fac- 
tories with an equitable indemnity 
to their owners; but the Chamber 
again interposed, and alopted a 
graduated scale of duty, which, in 
1847, had increased so as to be 
largely in favour of French colonial 
sugar. This decisive step deter- 
mined the future of the beet-sugar 
industry. The uncertainty involved 
in the Government dealing with it 
had, for some time previous, led to 
the closing up of establishments, 
year after year. But the home 
manufacturer then felt that he had 
seen the worst, though it will be 
evident that, had the colonial pro- 
duce formed any large proportion of 
the entire consumption, the indige- 
nous industry would have again 
succumbed under the competition to 
which it was subjected. 

The revolution of 1848, being 
followed by the abolition of slavery 
in the French colonies, put an end 
to the anomaly from which the 
home manufacturers then suffered. 
French politicians became con- 
vinced that the true interests of the 
country demanded that the beet- 
sugar industry should no longer be 
subjected to disabilities or draw- 
backs; for that, compared with it, 
the colonial interests were becoming 
utterly insignificant in importance. 
The duties on beet sugar were 
assimilated to those on Havannah, 
Brazil, Manilla, and other foreign 
sugars, which were, however, still 
from 3 to 5 francs per 100 kilos, 
in excess of the colonial duty. 
Subsequently, the dpties were raised 
and lowered in various ways, with- 
out the colonial interest altogether 
losing its supremacy till 1870, when 
all fiscal distinctions between the 
different classes of sugar were 
abolished in France. 

9—2 
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The large measure of protection 
which beet-root sugar for a time 
enjoyed in every country of the 
Continent, coupled with the popular 
notion, to which reference has been 
already made—that for the com- 
plete development of saccharine 
matter a tropical climate is required 
—led to the belief in some quarters 
that when subjected to unrestricted 
competition, the beet-sugar in- 
dustry would cease to exist. That 
opinion was further based on the 
alleged great natural superiority of 
the cane over the sugar-beet, as to 
the per-centage of saccharine matter 
which they respectively contained. 
Since these predictions were so con- 
fidently placed before the public, 
they have been abundantly falsified 
by subsequent experience. By im- 
provements in cultivation beet-roots 
have been produced which, for the 
manufacture of sugar, approach in 
richness the average of the sugar- 
cane; and there is good reason to 
believe that this property of the 
roots admits of even a much greater 
degree of development than it has 
yet received; in the same way as 
intelligent and careful cultivators 
year after year astonish the public 
by improvements in the varieties of 
plants of the field, and fruits of the 
garden. Moreover, while the pro- 
duction of beet-sugar is increasing 
at a most wonderful rate, the com- 
petition thereby occasioned has been 
all but disastrous to the sugar 
planters of the tropics. The ex- 
pectations as to the advantages to be 
obtained by the introduction of 
Coolie labour on the tropical sugar 
plantations have not been realized. 
Luxuriant as is the vegetation of 
those regions, the drawbacks which 
they present to the persistent prose- 
cution of industry are such as 
neither ingenuity nor enterprise, 
however well directed, can wholly 
overcome. Hence, while the Conti- 
nental manufacturers are realizing 


immense fortunes, as evidenced by 
the continuously rapid increase of 
production, a large proportion of 
the foreign planters find that the 
halcyon days of prosperity have 
departed, many of the largest 
estates doing little more than de- 
fraying the expenses of manage- 
ment. Cuba has hitherto contri- 
buted a large quota, amounting to 
one-third of the entire produce 
from the cane; but the present con- 
dition, and, we may add, the imme- 
diate future prospects of that island, 
do not hold out much promise of 
any remarkable development of its 
resources. What, then, becomes of 
the inconsiderate prediction of only 
some twenty years ago that the beet- 
sugar industry would be found to be 
an exotic without a future when 
subjected to unrestricted competi- 
tion? On the contrary, are we not 
in a position to fairly hazard the 
prediction that, as regards the 
European markets, the sugar-cane 
is really without a future? As- 
suredly, the day is not far distant 
when the beet-root sugar of the 
temperate regions of the globe will 
fully supply the wants of their 
people. The large and increasing 
exports from the Continent at the 
present time supply apparently con- 
clusive evidence on this point. 

The following summary shows 
the development of the beet-sugar 
industry in France since 1840 :— 


Production of Beet Sugar in France. 


1840 . . + 22,000 tons. 
1845 o's %) oko 
1850 ae a lO 
1855 bs oe ee 
1860 2-36 Re 
1865 oe » GRO .6 
1870 ous. a ee 
1871-2 340,000 __,, 
1872-3 418,000 _,, 


The foregoing figures show a rate 
of increase of production that is 
truly marvellous. Amidst the 
calamities of which France has, of 
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late years, been the victim, this 
appears to have been the industry 
whose onward progress no national 
reverses could retard; and it is not 
going too far to say, that for much 
of the surprising recuperative re- 
sources of the French peuple, they 
are indebted to what has now become 
with them a great national industry 
—the production of sugar. 

The foregoing outline sufficiently 
discloses the grounds on which so 
much attention came to be devoted 
to the beet-sugar industry in France. 
But throughout Central Europe the 
manufacture attracted much atten- 
tion on the part of enterprising 
proprietors from time to time, until 
it has become the speciality of cer- 
tain districts, affording not only 
highly profitable returns on the 
capital invested therein, but actually 
bringing wealth and prosperity in 
its train wherever it has been in- 
troduced. And rapid as has been 
its extension in France, it will be 
seen that its development has been 
even more remarkable of late in 
several other countries :— 


Production of Beet Sugar throughout 
Europe. 
1868-9. 
Tons. 
244,700 
115,000 
124,000 
112,000 
31,000 
7,500 


1872-5. 
‘Tons. 
418.000 
260,000 
190,000 
125,000 
90,000 
40,000 


France 

Germany 

pe eee 
Russia & Poland 
Belgium 

All other countries 


Totals . 634,200 1,123,000 


In 1866.7, Mr. Baruchson caleu- 
lated that the entire production of 
sugar throughout the world, includ- 
ing that from the cane, beet-root, 
palm and maple, amounted to 
2,320,000 tons, of which the pro- 
duce of the beet-root amounted to 
one-fourth.* But, assuming from 
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the considerations already referred 
to, and which we have no doubt 
will be borne out by the facts, that 
the production of tropical sugars has 
been practically stationary of late 
years—in some countries it has 
actually diminished—we shall find 
that the produce of the beet-root 
now constitutes nearly one-half of 
the entire quantity of sugar pro- 
duced throughout the world. This 
is a rate of increase to which the 
history of industrial progress affords 
no parallel. 

Notwithstanding the great de- 
velopment of the beet-sugar in- 
dustry on the Continent during the 
past twenty years, it is only within 
a comparatively recent period that 
beet-root sugar has attracted atten- 
tion in these countries’as an impor- 
tant article of commerce. Small 
parcels of loaf sugar have occa- 
sionally been imported from Am- 
sterdam, or from some of the French 
ports by British firms trading with 
the Continent. But it was not till 
after 1855 that it came to appear 
largely in our tables of imports. In 
that year Mr. Baruchson persuaded 
a Liverpool refiner to make the 
experiment of using, in his opera- 
tions, the beet sugar with that from 
the cane on account of the sudden 
increase in the price of the latter 
which had then taken place; and 
this may be regarded as the com- 
mencement of the great and in- 
creasing trade that has since grown 
up in the importation of beet sugar 
into the United Kingdom, and in 
which a leading position has been 
maintained by the firm of A. 
Baruchson and Co., with whom it 
may be said to have originated. 

The announcement of the large 
consumption which now takes place 
in the United Kingdom will surprise 
those who have been accustomed to 


* “ Beet-root Sugar; Remarks upon the Advantages derivable from its Growth and 


Manufacture in the United Kingdom,” ete., etc. 
Dublin: M‘Glashan and Gill. 


Effingham Wilson. 


By Arnold Baruchson, London: 
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regard the sugar from beet as in- 
ferior to that from the cane. The 
fact is, both sugars are identical in 
composition, and under certain con- 
ditions of crystallization and refining 
are undistinguishable from each 
other. In the early stage of the 
beet manufacture the process of 
refining was so imperfectly carried 
out, that even the loaf sugar usually 
presented unmistakable indications 
of the impurities of the root, and 
hence the origin of the popular 
opinion on the subject. In beet 
sugar, properly refined, there is now 
no trace whatever of anything to in- 
dicate its origin. 

The unprecedented and, we may 
add, continuous progress of the 
manufacture throughout Central 
Europe during the past twenty years 
supplies conclusive evidence of the 
large profits derivable from it. 
Sudden spurts may take place in the 
extension of any branch of industry, 
founded on some apprehended or 
abnormal existing increase in the 
demand; but it is almost needless 
to add, that unless a satisfactory 
profit continues to be realized, any 
such extension cannot be maintained. 
Indeed, the returns from many of 
the establishments of France and 
Germany show net profits of from 
20 to 40, and even 50 per cent. per 
annum on the capital invested 


therein, when the season and other 


circumstances are specially favour- 
able. With such profits the ex- 
tension of the manufacture, rapid 
and unexampled as it has been, will 
excite little surprise. We may rest 
assured that it would have still more 
rapidly extended of late years, were it 
not that the business, from its nature, 
must be localized; inasmuch as it can 
only be carried on where the raw 
material can be produced in the 
vicinity of the factory, on account of 
the roots not bearing the expense of 
transit any considerable distance. 

The beet-sugar industry must in 





fact, to a certain extent, always be 
localized, but this is one of the many 
advantages which it possesses in a 
social point of view. Of all the 
agencies that contribute to the 
wealth of a country, manufacturing 
industry holds the highest place, 
not only on account of the em- 
ployment which it affords, but also 
from the great extent to which it 
re-acts on all classes of the com- 
munity. But, on the other hand, 
the evils which follow from large 
aggregations of the working people 
have of late taken rank as amongst 
the most difficult questions with 
which social philosophers have to 
deal, While we regard with satis- 
faction the growth of our great 
centres of manufacturing industry, 
we have to consider in connection 
with this increase of material pros- 
perity the vice and immorality which 
are almost its inevitable concomi- 
tants, however great may be the 
vigilance of benevolent employers. 
In the case of the beet-sugar 
industry, however, we have the 
advantages without the drawbacks. 
Unlike most other manufactures, 
which as a rule are centralized, the 
production of sugar must, as already 
observed, be localized. It must, 
moreover, be carried on in rural 
districts. And although the employ- 
ment which the manufacture affords 
is for the most part confined to a few 
months in the year—October till 
February—those in which the ex- 
traction of sugar from the roots can 
be most profitably effected, yet this 
is precisely the season in which there 
is least employment on the surround- 
ing farms. The greater part of the 
employment in the sugar factory is 
that of unskilled labour, and the 
hands therein engaged turn to the 
fields at other times, notably to the 
various operations of tillage involved 
in the growth of the sugar-beet itself. 

Another important feature of the 
beet-sugar industry is that it invari- 
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ably leads to an improved system 
of tillage. Its existence in a district 
is, in fact, incompatible with slovenly 
husbandry. Wherever the develop- 
ment of the special product of any 
plant becomes the primary consider- 
ation in its growth, whether it be 
fibre, as in the case of flax, or sugar 
as in that of the beet-root, investi- 
gations will be conducted involving 
a combination of scientific and 
practical considerations, with the 
view of ascertaining the conditions 
and circumstances under which the 
most profitable returns may be ob- 
tained. The proverbial conservatism 
of the agricultural mind, as indicated 
by the slowness with which changes 
of any kind are introduced in farm 
management, is completely revolu- 
tionized by the contact with manufac- 
turing energy. Hence the beet-sugar 
districts of the Continent quite take 
the lead in the practice of an improved 
agriculture—improved not merely 
as regards the production of roots 
for the factory, but as regards the 
entire farm management, the rearing 
and feeding of live stock no less 
than the tillage of the land. And 
every class has benefited by the 
change going forward. Increased 
rents are obtained, as a matter of 
course, for the land, on account of 
the increased value of its produce. 
Employment is had for numbers of 
lads and girls who would otherwise 
be much of their time idle in the 
inclement season of winter. New 
trades and industries arise out of 
the leading one and dependent upon 
it. A new field for mechanical 
ingenuity is created, with a school 
for arousing and educating faculties 
that would otherwise remain dor- 
mant; rendering those that are 
engaged therein capable of taking 
their places not only in sugar 
making, but in almost any branch 
of manufacture. 

We have thus dealt with the 
general question of the production 
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of beet-root sugar, before entering 
upon the consideration of the further, 
and to us the still more important, 
question of the adaptation of the soil 
and climate of Ireland for the pro- 
duction of the sugar beet. We have 
seen that although it may be said to 
be practically in operation less than 
half a century, it has already become 
the great industry of Central Europe, 
and bids fair during the present 
generation to extend itself through- 
out every part of the temperate 
regions of the globe. Fifty years ago 
the entire production of beet-sugar 
did not much exceed 5,000 tons per 
annum, whereas we have seen that 
the produce of last season amounted 
to the astounding quantity of 
1,123,000 tons, or, as already 
observed, to nearly one-half of the 
entire quantity of sugar produced 
throughout the world. Moreover, 
previous to 1855, beet-root sugar 
was scarcely known as an article of 
commerce in the United Kingdom ; 
yet at the present time the imports 
of it amount to nearly 200,000 
tons per annum, 

The further points to be deter- 
mined inthis inquiry are the relative 
adaptation of this country and of the 
beet-growing districts of the Con- 
tinent for the production of the 
roots, and the comparative richness 
in saccharine matter of Irish-grown 
roots, and those produced in the 
north of France, Belgium and Ger- 
many. If it can be shown that no 
part of the Continent possesses any 
advantage over us in the growth of 
the sugar-beet, and that the quality 
of Irish-grown roots is not inferior 
to those grown on the Continent, the 
problem of “Ireland as a field for 
the production of sugar” will be 
triumphantly solved in the affirma- 
tive. This position we are prepared 
to maintain. 

We may here refer to certain 
abortive proceedings for introducing 
the manufacture into Ireland, the 
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result of which would be calculated 
to produce a disparaging effect in 
the absence of any knowledge of the 
circumstances, 

Some thirty years ago, the late 
Mr. Richard Robinson, of Lisburn, 
induced Mr. Hercules Bradshaw, a 
gentleman who then carried on the 
business of a distiller in the adjoin- 
ing town of Hillsboro’, to supply 
funds for the construction of a small 
apparatus for the production of 
sugar from mangel-wurzel. Mr. 
Robinson was at the time engaged 
in the manufacture of churning 
machines for the dairy and of appa- 
ratus for steaming food for cattle. 
The mangel had then come to be 
much cultivated as a farm crop, 
and Mr. Robinson having learned 
how the production of sugar pro- 
gressed on the Continent, fancied 
that the mangel could be profitably 
turned to account for the production 
of sugar in Ireland, in the absence 
of any duty being then payable on 
the produce. But this exemption 
from the interference of the Excise 
was of short duration ; for in the 
ensuing session of Parliament pro- 
vision was made for taxing indige- 
nous on the same scale as imported 
sugars; whereupon the establish- 
ment got up by Mr. Robinson was 
at once abandoned. 

The next attempt to introduce 
the manufacture was a more am- 
bitious one. An English manu- 
facturing engineer, who had sup- 

lied machinery both to the West 
India planters and some of the 
factories on the Continent, induced 
a few gentlemen to join him in 
getting up a joint-stock company, 
which was established by Royal 
Charter in 1851, for the production 
of beet-root sugar in Ireland. The 
pioneer on this occasion had taken 
out a number of patents for alleged 
improvements in the manufacture, 
for which he entered into arrange- 
meuts with the other promoters 
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that for these patents he was to 
have paid-up shares to one half the 
entire capital of the company, 
which was fixed at £250,000. The 
history and the fate of this enter- 
prise were detailed by the present 
writer in a communication which 
appeared in the Times of February 
llth, 1868, from which the follow- 
ing are extracts :— 


‘The promoters issued their pro- 
spectus in the spring of 1851, and 
from the promises of co-operation they 
anticipated no difficulty in obtaining 
the required capital. As without prompt 
action a season would then have been 
lost, they issued a notification to the 
Irish farmers that they were willing to 
contract for a supply of the white 
Silesian beet-roots, to be delivered in 
the autumn of that year in suitable 
localities, at 15s. per ton, the company 
undertaking to supply the seed ; but the 
season being then far advanced, the 
only offer made was from Mount- 
mellick, some gentlemen connected 
with that place undertaking to supply 
several hundred tons of roots each. 
After these arrangements had been 
made the promoters found that the 
public did not take up the shares of 
the re, and no alternative then 
remained but for the directors to carry 
on a sort of experimental operation, 
on a small scale, for that season; in 
the hope that when they obtained the 
anticipated satisfactory results, capital- 
ists would readily come forward to aid 
them. 

‘A sugar factory was improvised 
out of an old building, formerly a 
brewery, in Mountmellick, which, after 
considerable expenditure, was found 
to be utterly unsuited for the purpose. 
Delays occurred in obtaining and 
fixing the machinery from want of 
funds and the requisite practical 
knowledge at the works, and not only 
were the farmers dissatisfied at the 
roots being allowed to remain an un- 
due length of time on their hands, but 
the proper period of the season for 
manufacturing purposes had actually 
passed by before operations commenced. 
At that stage the practical superinten- 
dent was displaced, and a gentleman 
with high pretensions, but who turned 
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out to have no practical knowledge 
whatever, and had never seen a beet- 
sugar factory, was placed in charge. 
It is easy to see what the results must 
have been under such circumstances. 

‘The directors of the company still 
having confidence in their speculation, 
obtained the services of a young man 
from one of the large factories of the 
Continent ; and after contracting for a 
supply of roots for the second season’s 
working, they made arrangements 
among themselves for raising the ad- 
ditional capital then urgently required. 
During the summer of 1852, the new 
officer set about the demolition of the 
existing factory at Mountmellick, and 
at a large outlay constructed new 
buildings, which, however, were again 
unfinished when. the proper season for 
working the roots arrived ; and through 
this, and a series of other blunders, the 
result of the second season’s operations 
was not more favourable than that of 
the previous one. 

‘Without adequate funds, and 
dreading the consequences of incurring 
further responsibility, the directors 
felt their inability to bring the manu- 
facture to a successful issue under the 
then existing arrangements; and some 
local parties accepted, for a nominal 
consideration, a transfer of the shares 
held by the directors and their friends. 
The farmers, however, had been so 
dissatisfied in their previous dealings 
with the company, that they did not 
care for entering into further contracts, 
and there being no adequate supply of 
the raw material to justify a properly- 
organised system of operations, the re- 
sult was again disappointment ; and 
ultimately the affairs of the company 
passed into the hands of a liquidator 
under the direction of the Court of 
Chancery. 

‘It will be obvious to any one that 
no enterprise could have succeeded 
under the conditions above detailed. 
But I have no hesitation in affirming 
that had the requisite capital then 
been available, and the services of a 
proper practical superintendent been 
secured, the production of sugar would, 
ere this, have become a great national 
industry, perhaps rivallmg the flax 
industry in the extent of employment 
it would have provided. 

‘The fiscal regulations under which 
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the manufacture was carried on at 
Mountmellick were in no degree 
onerous. The instructions to the 
revenue officers were to avoid any in- 
terference whatever with the manufac- 
ture, and merely see that all the sugar 
produced was placed in the bonded 
warehouse on the premises, so that it 
might be charged with the same 
amount of duty as that imposed on the 
imported article; and on due notice 
being given, the sugar could be taken 
from the store and sent to market, the 
duty not being payable till, perhaps, 
five or six weeks after the sale.” 


The arrangement that half the 
capital of the company should be 
the property of the patentee, was 
of itself sufficient to prevent the 
funds then required being sub- 
scribed, more especially when it 
was found that not one of the pa- 
tents so bargained for were used, 
or were in reality of the slightest 
value. But wheu we further state 
that every one of the promoters 
had a large number of the patentee’s 
paid-up shares transferred to him, 
as a bonus for his co-operation, it 
will be seen that failure was in- 
evitable. ‘Three of the gentlemen 
whose services were thus secured 
as promoters were at the time 
bank directors, one of whom has 
of late prominently appeared before 
the public and the Courts of Equity 
in connection with floating joiut- 
stock companies, 

Failures in any new enterprise 
are calculated to produce a deterrent 
effect on intending investors after- 
wards, Without a knowledge of 
the circumstances, the failure may 
be attributed to the absence of the 
elements of success whereas, in 
truth, it may have been entirely 
owing to recklessness and mis- 
management. Hence the necessity 
ef placing before the reader the 
foregoing sketch of the arrange- 
ments connected with the operations 
at Mountmellick, which could only 
have resulted in failure, however 
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profitable the manufacture might 
be when properly conducted. 

The movement made in 1851 
provoked a considerable amount of 
controversy at the time, and those 
who then predicted that the beet- 
sugar industry was without the 
elements of stability, were able to 
refer to the failure at Mountmellick 
in supposed confirmation of their 
predictions, One of the fruits of 
that controversy was the originating 
of an investigation into the capa- 
bilities of Ireland as a field for the 
production of sugar in the Museum 
of Irish Industry (now the Royal 
College of Science), the result of 
which investigation is deserving of 
especial notice. Sir Robert Kane, 
the then director of the Museum, 
reported as follows on the subject :— 


“This inquiry was commenced on 
occasion of the request of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of Ireland that 
some information should be offered to 
Trish agriculturists as to the relative 
composition and feeding value of dif- 
ferent varieties of root crops, and was 
extended to the sugar-beet, with special 
reference to the availability of that 
plant as asource of sugar on a manu- 
facturing scale in Ireland. 

‘“*An important portion of the in- 
quiry consisted in ascertaining the 
influence exercised by locality, soil, and 
cultivation, on the nature, produce, and 
cultivation of the beet crops. I com- 
municated, onthe part,of the Museum, 
with a number of gentlemen and 
agriculturists in different parts of 
Ireland. By this means specimens of 
beet, grown under a great variety of 
circumstances, as to locality, soil, and 
manures, were obtained for experiment.” 


These specimens, amounting to 118 
in number, produced under the most 
diverse circumstances and conditions, 
were subjected to examination in the 
Museum, the results of which justi- 
fied the director in reporting the 
following conclusion :— 


‘¢ That the quantity of sugar present 
in Irish-grown beet is in no way inferior 
to that usually found in the beet-roots 
used in the sugar manufactories of the 
Continent, and that in some cases the 
per-centage of sugar yielded by the 
beet approaches to that afforded by the 
sugar-cane as usually cultivated.”* 


Amongst the specimens then ex- 
amined were samples producing 12, 
13,‘and 14 per cent. of sugar, results 
at that time very rarely obtained on 
the Continent. 

The failure at Mountmellick, not- 
withstanding the foregoing very en- 
couraging results, seemed to deprive 
the subject of the production of 
indigenous sugar in these countries 
of any public attention, until the 
surprising progress of the manu- 
facture on the Continent once more 
brought it under notice. In 1868, 
Mr. Duncan, an eminent London 
sugar refiner, established a small 
beet-sugar factory at Lavenham, in 
Suffolk, the results of which con- 
tinue to be highly satisfactory. 
Further determinations of the 
quality of roots grown in different 
parts of the United Kingdom have 
since been made by Dr. Voelcker, 
and the results published in the 
Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England. On _ these 
results that gentleman reported 
that :— 

‘One of the greatest mistakes that 
could be made is to suppose that the 
climate of these countries is not suit- 
able for the cultivation of this root. 
On the contrary, it is far better than 
the climate of Holland, and preferable 
to that of Belgium.” 


It is further noteworthy that of 


the entire number of specimens 
subjected to examination by Dr. 
Voelcker, some of the richest in 
saccharine matter were grown in 
Ireland. Amongst the still later 
examinations of Irish beet-roots we 


* “ Report of an Inquiry into the Composition and Cultivation of the Sugar Beet in 
Treland.” Presented to both Houses of Parliament, 1852. 
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may refer to those conducted by the 
Rev. Professor Jellett, President 
of the Royal Irish Academy, which 
were made by an improved arrange- 
ment of the saccharometer, and by 
optical experiments. ‘The results, 
as recently reported to the Academy, 
showed an average of 12°54 per 
cent. of| sugar; in reference to 
which the learned professor stated 
that the amount of saccharine 
matter thus shown to exist in Irish 
beet-roots was quite equal to that in 
roots grown in Germany, Belgium, 
and France, and proved that sugar- 
beet might be cultivated in Ireland 
with great advantage. 

During the past season several 
specimens of the sugar-beet were 
grown on the demesne of Abbots- 
town, the residence of Ion T. 
Hamilton, Esq., M.P., which were 
taken up in the early part of 
November, and subjected to chemi- 
cal examination, the average of the 
well-formed and perfectly developed 
roots containing from 9 to over 12 
per cent. of crystallizable sugar. 

If we pursue our inquiries into 
the circumstances which promote 
the highest degree of development 
of saccharine in the beet-root, we 
shall find that the requisite condi- 
tions for the purpose exist to a 
greater extent in Ireland than any- 
where else. The droughts of early 
summer frequently interrupt the 
progress of the beet crop on the 
Continent to a most injurious extent. 
Not only does an undue production 
of woody fibre thereby take place, 
but the plants become so stunted in 
growth, that the most favourable 
weather afterward is unable to effect 
their full development. ‘The alter- 
nations of temperature are less 
marked in Ireland than in Central 
Europe, and this circumstance is 
found to be highly ancillary to the 
production of root crops generally. 
A comparison of Irish meteorologi- 
eal tables with those of the sugar- 
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producing districts of the Continent 
will exhibit very remarkable con- 
trasts in this respect, showing a much 
more equable mean temperature in 
Ireland. Again, the numerous 
chemical examinations of the sugar- 
beet that have been made at various 
stages of the growth of the roots, 
show that the greatest development 
of saccharine matter takes place as 
the plants approach maturity. On 
the Continent the growth of the 
crop is frequently arrested early in 
October by the frosts that then set 
in; but the mildness of the autumn 
in Ireland usually secures a month’s 
further active vegetation. Every 
Irish farmer is familiar with the 
fact of the very considerable pro- 
gress which his root crops make in 
the month of October, and frequently 
during a considerable part of 
November. ‘The risk of injury to 
the beet-roots from frost is also 
much greater on the Continent than 
it is in the comparatively mild 
climate of Ireland. Hence, the 
evidence in favour of the advan- 
tages possessed by the latter country 
to become a great field for the pro- 
duction of sugar is not’ founded 
upon isolated facts or circumstances 
which might be only occasionally 
realized, but is based upon the 
existence of conditions of climate 
specially suited for the full develop- 
ment of the sugar-beet which, it 
may confidently be stated, nowhere 
else exists in so great perfection. 
We feel assured, therefore, that in a 
few years Ireland is destined to take 
a high place amongst the sugar-pro- 
ducing countries of the world. 
Before dismissing the subject it 
may be proper to make some re- 
ference to a prevalent misconception 
as to the supposed injurious effect 
of the continued production of sugar- 
beet on the fertility of the land. It 
has been inconsiderately supposed 
that the removal of the beet crop 
must lead to ultimate exhaustion, an 
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opinion for which there is no valid 
foundation. On the Continent, as 
already remarked, increasing fertility 
of the soil has been invariably the 
result wherever the beet-sugar in- 
dustry has been introduced, the 
reason of which, when properly 
understood, is obvious. 

In one respect every crop re- 
moves more or less of the elements 
of fertility from the land. Even of 
the crops consumed entirely on the 
farm, a considerable amount of 
phosphates and other matters are 
removed in building up the structure 
of the various animals reared and 
fattened thereon. This waste the 
farmer supplies by the liberal use of 
artificial manures—the great agri- 
cultural resource of modern times— 
and by the repeated operations of 
tillage which set free fertilizing in- 
gredients that would otherwise 
remain inertinthesoil. As regards 
the production of sugar—the only 
portion of the beet-root of value to 
the manufacturer—nothing what- 
ever is abstracted from the soil by 
it. This is a most important con- 
sideration to bear in mind ; and, as has 
been well stated by Dr. Cameron :— 


‘Tf the waste products of the beet- 
sugar factory be consumed on the 
farms that supply the roots—and that 
is the natural and usual course of 
events—the farms certainly cannot 
decrease in fertility. The amount of 
na food in the soil is practically inex- 

austible, but only a very small part of 
it exists in an immediately available 
condition. ‘Tillage adds to the stock 
of effective nutritive matter in the soil ; 
and tillage is, therefore, toa large ex- 
tent a substitute for manure. Messrs. 
Lawes and Gilbert have been growing 
grain crops every year in the same field 
for over a quarter of a century without 
any manure, and the crops show no 
sign of a diminished yield. Every 
year’s tillage sets free from the stony 
fortresses of the soil adequate supplies 


of phosphates, potash, and other food 
of plants. In growing the beet, the 
mechanical operations to which the 
soil is subjected add to its stores of 
effective fertilizing matters. Of these, 
a portion is removed in the beet crop, 
but it is returned again from the 
factory as pulp. either directly or in- 
directly in the form of animal manure. 
The large foliage produced by the beet 
is also a valuable source of manure. The 
farmer.,who sells milk, cheese, meat, 
and grain, and especially potatoes, 
sends off his land a greater amount of 
phosphates and nitrogen than he usually 
applies to it in the form of manure, 
It is clear, then, that a beet-sugar 
factory must necessarily increase the 
fertility of the district in which it is 
situated, because it keeps in the farms 
on which it depends for roots the 
phosphates, potash, and nitrogen—sub- 
stances which ordinary crops remove in 
great part from the soil.” * 

To enter into practical details 
would be outside the scope of our 
present purpose, as would be the 
advocacy of any particular scheme 
for introducing the manufacture 
amongst us. ‘The object here has 
been to discuss the general question 
of “Ireland as a field for the pro- 
duction of sugar”; and we trust 
that we have succeeded in showing, 
to the satisfaction of every dispas- 
sionate reader, that the circumstances 
of the country favour the successful 
development of this great branch of 
manufacturing industry to even a 
greater extent than is elsewhere to 
be found. It may not, however, be 
out of place, in conclusion, to record 
the fact that a company has recently 
been formed to take the iaitiatory 
step, by the erection of a sugar 
factory near Sallius, in the county 
of Kildare, under circumstances 
which bid fair to ensure success, and 
to whose operations we feel assured 
our readers will cordially join in 
wishing good speed. 

J. SPROULE. 


* “On the Cultivation of the Silesian Beet in Relation to the Production of Sugar.” 
A paper read before the Royal Agricultural Society of Ireland on the 11th Nov., 1873. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Tue next day—the day succeeding 
to this gala evening—Gerald took 
himself off to London. 

I hated his departure, for reasons 
unselfish as well as selfish. 

My selfish reasons were because 
I was so triste and lonely when he 
was away ; as boy and girl we had 
been all in all to each other, and 
now, on the verge of man and 
womanhood, we were as fond of 
each other as we had been all our 
lives, 

One year’s difference of age be- 
tween us, seemed to be but a closer 
tie to bind us together. 

Gerald’s word was my law! 
Who was as handsome, as genial, 
as clever as my brother? 

Ah, Gerald! Gerald ! 

My unselfish reasons for lament- 
ing his departure arose from my 
mother’s grief and depression. 

God help mothers! If the first 
woman brought the primal curse 
upon the world, her hapless daugh- 
ters have dearly paid for it. 

What’ pangs, and heart griefs, 
and agonies of suspense and sorrow 
women bear, and bear in silence. 

My mother bore hers, only too 
well. ° 

Perhaps she did not like to cloud 
my life by the free out-pouring of 
her troubles—whatever was the 
reason, she kept them very much to 
herself. 

But I guessed some of her griefs. 

I guessed that she dreaded Lon- 
don life, and London temptations 
for her boy—for her son, who was 


entering upon the battle of life, with 
so many foes to contend against, the 
greatest being (as I did not know 
then, though I know it too well 
now) his own want of stability and 
firmness. 

But, for all that, go he must, and 
go he did. And my mother went 
up to her room, and presently 
came into our little sitting room 
with red eyes and pale cheeks, and 
a smile upon her lips. 

The day was a sad one altogether. 
It seemed flat somehow, dull, dreary. 

After the gay, bright-coloured 
life of yesterday, with its dances, 
and music, and laughter, I was 
wicked enough to feel that our cot- 
tage was hideously dull. 

But I was not quite wicked 
enough to show my mother that I 
was of this unnatural opinion. 

I said to myself that [ was a 
wretcli, heartless, ungrateful, to feel 
doleful and melaucholy because [ 
must needs come back to my work- 
a-day life. Gerald was gone, to be 
sure, but Gerald would come back 
to us, and all would be bright again. 

That day was dark and thundery, 
a peculiar day, The sky was very 
dark, almost black, with huge 
masses of piled-up banks of angry, 
splendid clouds, purple, violet, 
orange- coloured. 

* A good day for house-work,” I 
said to myself, looking at the vast 
heaped-up basket of garments,— 
old, middle-aged, and more juvenile 
—which wanted repairs of every 
kind. 

And while Gerald was at home, 
my needlework went tothe wall. I 
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must go out with him for long 
walks; fora row in a crazy old 
boat down the river; for all, or for 
anything, that suited his purpose ! 

There would be no chance of 
any visitors, this dark, thunder- 
ing day. The Castle Derring people 
were to go, I knew, to an archery 
party ten miles off, and when, at 
mid-day, the rain set in for a steady 
downpour, I betook myself to my 
teeming work-basket. 

My mother hated work, the more 
reason that I should like it. I did 
not like it, I regret to say, as I had 
been rather surfeited with it; still, 
like it or not, do it I must. 

So while I sat and stitched, she 
sat and wrote letters. She loved writ- 
ing, aud her many correspondents, 
some of them very grand people in- 
deed (who, I dare say, little thought 
that Mrs. Lisle was living in a small 
cottage, with one maid-of-all-work 
to attend upon her). 

And the rain fell, as it sometimes 
does fall on a spring day in Eng- 
land, heavily, pitilessly, dashing 
against the small windows with 
keen fury, bending the rose branches 
almost double, and making little 
puddles in our narrow gravel walk. 

So the forenoon and the after- 
noon wore away. Once or twice 
my mother spoke of Gerald. 

I knew she was thinking of him 
all the time, buti—woman-like—for 
that very reason she kept silence. 

“Poor boy,” she said one time, 
“all he wants is a certain steadi- 
ness! but he is still so young !” 

“ And, of course he will grow 
steady,” said I, cheerfully. “He 
wouldn’t be half so nice if he had a 
wise head on his young shoulders.” 

Then again, after a long pause, 
during which my mother’s pen ran 
up and down her paper at a great 
rate—‘ He must feel himself so 
pinched, so hampered, his allowance 
is so small, and we can do so little 
for him. (Sometimes, Georgie, I 
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don’t know what to think! I fear 
so many things!” The tears were 
in her eyes, I knew, but they did 
not fall, 

What could I do? I, who had 
absolutely appeared at the party of 
the previous day in pink roses and 
ribauds, purchased by the sacrifice 
of Gerald’s silver cigar case ? 

I did nothing—that is, I got up, 
dragging after me ‘the lengthening 
chain” of a table-cloth which I was 
mending, and I went up to my 
mother, and kissed her, and sat 
down again. 

We were both thinking of Gerald 
and I had wandered off in my day- 
dreams to speculations as to whether 
he would “get on” as a lawyer, 
when a great golden bar of light 
came dancing into our western win- 
dow, and, looking up, I saw that the 
rain was over. Quite over. 

Instead of the black clouds, there 
were patches of clear blue, and a 
gentle air was stirring in the tree 
tops, and bending the wet, tall 
grass. 

And the birds were singing, so 
gladly, aud there came up a smell 
from the wet earth, as of incense, 
most pure and fresh; Nature seemed 
to relent, and to be inclined to 
““make-np ” for her petulance, and 
smiled—spoilt child as she is—all 
the sweeter for her plentiful tears. 

The golden light floated in so 
cheerily, lighting up our intensely- 
shabby furniture rather provokingly, 
that it made my mother look up 
from her paper. 

“Dear me! quite a fine evening 
after the rain; put on your hat, 
Georgie, and run out. Do! you 
look tired and pale. I must finish 
these letters for to-night’s post, or 
I'd go myself.” 

* I hate walking by myself,” said 
I, grumblingly (is there such an ad- 
verb, by-the-bye ?). “ Ah, if Gerald 
were here now, what a siroll we 
would have.” 
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“ Ah, poor Gerald!” sighed my 
mother, “ we must learn to do with- 
out him, dear, that’s all. No, I 
won't have another stitch! Off with 
you, darling.” 

So, away went sheets and table 
cloths, and odds and ends, back into 
the yawniug basket, and up I got; 
and in two minutes was out of the 
room, and in two more minutes 
back again, equipped. 

At this hour of the evening there 
was no danger of meeting any 
grandees, for the county folk “ vi- 
sited” from three to five, never after 
that hour ; besides, was there not the 
great archery meeting at Sudlow 
Park, which would collect them to- 
gether 2 

My mother laughed, her own 
sweet low laugh, as I came into the 
room, and said— 

“My dear! such an old hat!” 

“ Just the thing for the even- 
ing, mother,” said I, nodding, hat 
and all, at her. 

No wonder she laughed, for I 
must have been a guy. The dis- 
reputable, rakish, old brown hat on 
my head, a white shawl of my 
mother’s (which was very soft and 
comfortable,but vot handsome) round 
me, anyhow, and great leather gar- 
dening gloves on my hands. 

Worth, that great artist, would 
have expired had he seen my cos- 
tume. What mattered ? Who would 
see me? Only the crows and 
lambs, and perhaps a passing la- 
bourer or so going home from work. 
We had no dogs (dogs eat too much 
to be economical in a smal! ménage). 
I must walk with no other com- 
panion than my own sweet or bitter 
fancies. Which way would I go? 

Round by the long meadow, down 
by the nut grove, by the river-side, 
across the wooden bridge, and so 
home. 

The sky had cleared charmingly, 
and the sun was doing his best to 
make up for his enforced absence 
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during the day, by coming out 
warmly now. 

“This time, yesterday,” quoth I 
to myself, “ I was decked out in my 
grandeur, and was quite the fine 
lady. They all seemed very happy! 
I think it must be a great help to 
happiness to be rich, to have enough. 
Oh, I wish so much that I could get 
rich, and help my poor Gerald!” 

For I knew very well (though he 
had not spoken a word about it) 
that he was in some money trouble. 

Mr. Jones had given him a hand- 
some present. ‘To buy law books,” 
the kind old fellowsaid, but in reality, 
Iam sure, to help Gerald to rig him 
self out decently for London. But, 
alas! this money liad gone, too quickly; 
and more than once during his short 
stay with us, ominous-looking letters 
had been received by Gerald—let- 
ters written in fair clerkly hands 
(why are bills always so painfully 
legible ?)—-which he would read 
hastily, and crumple up and convey 
into his pocket. 

Thus, as I walked along, this 
sweet spring evening, my thoughts 
were of the earth, earthy; all things 
seemed to be set to the same tune— 
“Money! money! money!” 

If we had but a little more how 
happy we should be! Not for my- 
self, I think, would L have cared =o 
much—though I liked fine clothes 
and pretty things as much as most 
girls of nineteen do—but my mother 
was really so dragged down, so 
wearied by almost hopeless attempts 
to solve the critical problem of 
‘‘ making both ends meet,” and poor, 
dear Gerald was in such lack of 
money, and would have been so 
happy if he had but a full purse, 
that | was getting rapidly into the 
vein which would have made me, 
in the olden times, and had I been 
aman, a freebooter, levying black 
mail, atid going out on moonlight 
nights upon lawless expeditions. 

Round by the “long meadow” I 
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went, deep in my cogitations, re- 
gardless of the skirt of my dress, 
which, sweeping along the edge of 
the narrow footpath, accumulated 
an unbecoming border of wet and 
dirt. 

Then, as I reached the nut 
grove, which was now budding 
forth into pleasant green, I stood 
still for a moment, just a moment, 
to drink in the lovely clear air, 
which swept down direct from the 
purple hills, and to gather a few of 
the last primroses, which lingered 
here, in the shade. 

I had a great bundle of the deli- 
cate, exquisitely-perfumed blossoms 
in my hands, with their quaint 
crumpled leaves, when a voice be- 
hind me startled me. 

“Tell your fortune, my pretty 
lady?” said this mysterious being. 

And one of the dark-skinned, 
dark-haired sons of Egypt, stood in 
the path, a little behind me. 

Now, strollers of every kind I 
rather fraternized with than other- 
wise. They used to come to our 
house in companies, for my mother 
could never refuse a beggar, and I 
used to pity the pretty, pitiful, 
whining little wretches, as they 
stood at the door. 

But a gipsy, a tall, evil-looking, 
hairy gipsy, was not at all to my 
taste. 

“ Only cross my hand with a bit 
of gold or silver, my pretty lady, and 
I'll tell you your fortune.” 

Now, as luck would have it, I had 
in my pocket one solitary coin of 
the realm, in the shape of a silver 
sixpence, and, as he advanced a 
little nearer, I began to feel just a 
little frightened. What, if he knew 
of the sixpence? The place was 
lonely, the silence undisturbed by 
footstep of man or woman. 

Down by the edge of the common 
I could see the smoke rising from 
the gipsies’ tents, that was all. 

«Thank you,” said I, as politely 
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and as frigidly as I could. “I 
don’t want my fortune told.” 

“ Just to hear of the good luck 
that’s-a-coming to you, my pretty 
lady,” he repeated, as if I had not 
spoken at all. 

“T tell you, I don’t wish anything 
of the kind,” said I, walking on 
rapidly, saying to myself that I was 
not frightened ; what was there to 
be frightened at? and so on, yet 
none the less wishing most heartily 
that I could get rid of my would-be 
prophet in-waiting. 

“T see by your face, my pretty 
lady, that you have good days in 
store for you; great fortune, and 
true, for you and those you love.” 

‘The man, I know now, had no 
more evil intention than to induce 
me to cross his dingy palm with 
money, and thereby to render him 
the richer, but I did not pause to 
consider this. A sudden fright, 
a panic, or horror, seized me, and 
catching sight of a distant moving 
figure some way ahead, I said no- 
thing more, but off I set, running. 

Fright lent me wings ; and I was 
strong, and a pretty good runner. 
I did not pause to consider for a 
moment if the gipsy meant pursuit 
or not. On I went along the damp, 
slippery path, flew down a steep 
turn which led to the river banks, 
and found myself face to face with 
Oliver Frost. 

For, though he was in advance, 
and going in the same direction as 
I was, my hasty steps attracted his 
attention, and he turned asI came 
up. 

** Miss Lisle!” he said, in blank 
surprise. Now that I had reached 
my man I did not know what to do 
with him. I had so fully expected to 
see a shepherd, clad in hodden grey, 
or the Castle Derring ploughman 
who lived in the cottage amongst 
the tall trees, not half-a-mile off, 
that when I saw who it was, I was 
dumb, 
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I blushed till the tears stood in 
my eyes, till I felt as if my very 
toes grew crimson. 

What a foolish, stupid, ridiculous 
thing to do; to run away from a 
harmless gipsy, to pursue a figure, 
and bounce up against a stranger ! 

Heartily, heartily, did I wish it 
had been the ploughman, stupid 
speechless clown though he were. 

“Oh! I beg your pardon ! a gipsy 
came after me, and I was frightened, 
and I ran.” 

No more could I say, for breath 
failed me ; and I should stand stock- 
still, and pant, and wish that I 
could grow cool and self-possessed, 
or that the earth would open and 
swallow me up, or twenty other 
absurd things. 

“Then Iam very happy that I 
was in the way. A gipsy? What 
bores they are! Why, you are 
trembling all over! Here’s a stone— 
a little damp, but I can remedy that 
—sit down for a moment.” 

As he spoke he remedied the 
dampness of the stone in pretty 
much the same fashion as the gal- 
lant Raleigh remedied the muddi- 
ness of the Queen’s path, namely, by 
taking off the plaid which he wore 
Scotch fashion, and disposing it in 
folds on the old mossy rock. 

“Thank you,” said I, sitting 
down, glad to rest myself, glad to 
ecover my composure and my 
breath; and then the whole aspect 
of the affair struck me as being so 
supremely absurd, I began to laugh 
very heartily. 

“'That’s right—you're not going 
to faint,” said he. 

‘© No, indeed,” and I drew a long 
breath. “I was very foolish to be 
so frightened, the man only wanted 
to tell my fortune ; but he was such 
a horrid-looking man.” 

“ Horrid-looking, was he? What 
sort of fellow?” 

“Oh, tall, and dark, and strong 
looking,” said I; then, just looking 
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up at my companion, who was 
standing leaning against a great old 
elm-tree, looking down on me, I 
caught a sudden smile and glance, 
which made me say at once— 

** Not only was he tall and dark, 
but he had, I remember, an evil 
face.” 

‘Tt would be serving the fellow 
right were I to go back and send 
him about his business. Would you 
be alarmed at being left alone for 
two minutes? ” 

“Oh, pleasedon’t go!” and I put 
out an imploring hand, for there 
were dense thickets close by from 
which might appear others of the 
Zingari family. 

“Certainly not, I won’t leave you; 
but those gentlemen must be taught 
proper manners. If the Pen-mure 
Justice Shallow won't do it, some 
one must.” 

He spoke half to himself, then 
aloud,— 

‘Must you go? Are you quite 
rested and all right?” (For I was 
standing now, and anxious to get 
home.) 

“Quite rested, and not a bit 
frightened now.” And then he re- 
stored his plaid to his shoulders, and 
we walked on together. 

Silently we walked side by side 
for a few moments, then I said,— 

“T thought you were going to 
the archery party to-day ?” 

“They went to it, notwithstanding 
the very heaviestrain Lever sawin this 
country. I, thank goodness, escaped, 
I pleaded having to read up Eindos- 
tanee and other equally interesting 
studies, and have the donble satis- 
faction of pleasing myself and of 
being looked upon as an interesting 
and praiseworthy victim.” 

“Very lucky for me,” said I. 
“ Oh, how glad I was to see your 
grey coat among the trees! Do you 
know, I thought it was the castle 
ploughman ?” 

“{ trust yon not 
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pointed ?” said he, gravely, but lettlng 
his soft dark eyes rest for a moment 
upon my face. 

Here was a fine opportunity fora 
civil speech from me, Lut I was 
never good at impromptu speeches. 
I said exactly what I felt, and re- 
plied,— 

“No, indeed! very glad!” and 
then I felt as if 1 had said some- 
thing which I ought not to have 
said ; and for the rest of the walk, 
until we arrived in the narrow road 
which led directly to our cottage, I 
confined myself to “yes” and “no.”’ 

And yet, silent as I was—as we 
were—it was a pleasant, a strangely 
pleasant walk. 

By the swift dark river, which, 
narrow as it was, hurled itself along 
as proudly as if it were the Danube, 
through the damp, s veet-smelling 
grass, under the dripping trees, we 
passed—strapgers, who had but one 
day’s acquaintance to boast of. 

The sun was setting gloriously in 
a great circle of flashing golden and 
scarlet rays. 

Its intense low light fell upon my 
companion’s daik face, and seemed 
to redden it, as if with blood. 

“ What a strange, awful light 
said 1. 

“* What asplendid, unearthly sun- 
set!” said he. 

We had come to the humble gate 
that led to the cottage, and at this I 
stopped. 

“ Your brother has left you?” said 
he. 

“Yes ; he went to-day.” 

**T intend to call upon Mrs. Lisle 
if she will permit me. What do you 
think? She loved my mother, I 
know ; perhaps she would not object 
to seeing her son ?”’ 

*] can tell her that you would 
like to see her.” 

“Then, for this evening, I must 
say good-ye.” 

* Good-bye.” 

He did not shake hands with me, 
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but merely took off his wide-awake, 
and stood there, bare-headed, with 
the red sun lighting up his dark face, 
till I was almost out of sight. 

Then I must confess myself guilty 
of a small breach of the smaller con- 
venances of “society,” for I looked 
back, and there he was standing, lean- 
ing with his arms folded against a 
tree. 

And as I ran into the house, I 
laughed low to myself at the re- 
membrance of that evening’s walk. 

I told my mother of my adven- 
ture. Secret, big or little (except, 
indeed, that about my poor Gerald’s 
cigar-case), I had not. I told her, 
also, of Mr. Frost’s wish to see her. 
I half expected that she would get 
confused, or angry, or sorry, or 
something ; but time and sorrow, I 
suppose, Llunt the edge of the keevest 
susceptibility. 

She only coloured a little, and said, 
“Yes, I knew his mother: she was 
a very charming woman. Poor 
thing! And I remember her son 
too, apretty, black-eyed lad—Spanish 
looking,— very bright and win- 
ning.” 

“ And you will see him, mamma ?” 

“Well, I don’t know, Georgie. 
Why should not I? He is not to 
blame for his father’s evil deeds; 
and as he cares to see me, poor boy, 
let him come.” 

“ He does care to see you,” said I, 
“or he would not bother himself 
about it.” And so the matter was 
settled, and my mother forgot all 
about it, and began to talk about 
other things. 

One unpleasant result was there 
from my encounter with the gipsy 
—she forbade me to extend my 
rambles for the future, I must 
content myself nearer home. But 
this prohibition only lasted for a 
little while, as the wandering tribes 
suddenly took their departure and 
went away, bag and baggage, as 
quickly as they had arrived. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Borthe next day Mr. Frost came not. 

And it was a pity, for I had ar- 
ranged our little drawing-room to 
the very best advantage. 

We could not make it look smart, 
that was beyond its capabilities ; but 
I got fresh flowers aud settled them 
in the two big china bowls that were 
the chief ornament of the room, and 
I drew down the blind till the 
proper amount of light rested on the 
faded furniture and ghostly old car- 
pet. 

Ah, dear me! what pangs that old 
carpet cost me! How the faded 
dim patches would show exactly in 
the most conspicuous places, aud no 
amount of managemeut would hide 
them. 

And when I had done my very 
best (and really I flattered myself 
that the little room looked quite pre- 
sentable), it was disheartening to find 
that, after all, the expected visitor 
did not come. 

Visitors we had, but no Mr. Frost. 

But the following day he came. 

Not alone; Mr. Derring walked 
over from the castle with him, and 
the two gentlemen, warm from the 
brisk walk across the broad fields, 
arrived at our cottage at the un- 
fashionably early hour of one 
o'clock, 

The squire, good man, had evi- 
dently possessed himself of the facts 
respecting the ancient feud between 
Colonel Frost and Major Lisle. 

For I, who knew Mr. Derring very 
we'!l, saw that he was a little “ fid- 
getted,” just a little nervous and 
uneasy, lest his young guest’s visit 
should not be taken in good part by 
my mother. 

But he need not have been afraid. 
Oliver Frost was so like his dead 
mother, that I saw my mother’s calm, 
sweet face lose for a moment its usual 
composure. 

Aud so pleasantly did she welcome 
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both gentlemen that the squire’s big 
heart was set at rest. 

He saw that Oliver Frost was wel- 
come to Abbott's-Gift. 

Our luncheon-time came, and my 
mother asked our guests to share 
that meal with us. 

A less perfect gentlewoman would 
have hesitated—small means repre- 
sent scant luxuries—and Mr, Derring 
was of course accustomed to the pur- 
ple and fine-linen of household mat- 
ters, toeatoff porcelain and old family 
plate. 

But as the maid had put her head 
half way into the sitting-room and 
announced the interesting fact that 
‘*Junch was on the table,” Mrs. Lisle 
simply asked our visitors to join us. 

So we four found ourselves in the 
little, grim, brown-papered dining- 
room; and if you care to know what 
we had to offer to our guests, I will 
teli you. 

In the first place, then, if we had 
nothing else to boast of, ‘we could 
pique ourselves upon the delicate, 
costly texture of the table-linen. 

Alas! it was a remnant of better 
times. And, indeed, it would not 
have borne very close scrutiny, for 
it was sadly darned in many places, 
and was threadbare in others. 

In the centre of it stood a big glass 
jug full of flowers—my mother loved 
tlowers, and when we had none bet- 
ter to boast of, there were always 
some common, familiar wild blossoms 
to be found under hedge-row or road- 
side. 

The plates and dishes were well 
enough (too good, indeed, for the 
fare displayed upon the latter) ; for 
having a little rare old blue china, 
as aucieat as china can be, and money 
being too scarce with us to allow of 
our buying more common and more 
useful delf, needs must be that we 
used it. 

lf a good fairy had made her ap- 
pearance then, how I would have 
begged for the gift of a substantial 
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piece of cold roast beef, such a joint 
as met my eyes when, by any chance, 
I partook of luncheon at the castle. 

But, alas! the Pen-mure butcher 
was a formidable being to whom we 
owed money, and from whom no 
more joints could be procured; and 
though we had a few sheep and lambs 
of our own, they were too valuable 
to be killed, except on rare occa- 
gions. 

There was a great loaf of home- 
made bread, and a glass dish of home- 
made butter, yellow and fragrant as 
the golden cowslip in the fields. 
And there was cheese, and white, 
firm celery, cold as snow, and some 
slices of cold tongue, made to look 
respectable by a verdant trimming 
of parsley. 

Do you laugh at these minor de- 
tails? Ah, my beloved brethren (as 
the clergyman says, though he may 
be at deadly feud with half his 
parishioners), if you ever have the 
ill-luck of living upon very scanty 
means, yet find yourselves, like Ma- 
homed’s coffin, hanging ’twixt gen- 
tility and the reverse, you will 
understand how such trifles become 
exaggerated in their every-day im- 
portance, 

The squire knew our every-day 
life and routine very well, but what 
would the stranger-guest — accus- 
tomed as he was to a grand estab- 
lishment at Chesterholt — think 


of our melancholy, shabby way of 


living ? 

Mr. Derring cut away cheerfully. 

‘I’m always hungry in the mid- 
dle of the day, always,” he said, 
cutting away at the big loaf, and 
crunching the white celery with his 
as white, strong teeth. 

I had been hungry, but my appe- 
tite had flown away, had disappeared 
in the most wonderful way. 

What glamour, what spell was 
over ine, that I found myself-glowing 
deep crimson, answering at random ? 
wishing that the luncheon was over, 
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that the guests would go—or that 
they would stay for ever? 

What could there ba in a pair of 
dark, soft man’s eyes that could make 
me feel as if I were in Fairy Land 
when I met their glance? 

What—what would Mr. Frost 
think of me? what a foolish, school- 
girl-like panic to get into about a 
stranger who was here to-day and 
would be gone to-morrow 4 

And as this thought rushed into 
my mind, Oliver Frost said, in the 
deep musical voice which seemed to 
me to sound exactly like the whispers 
of the wind amongst the fir-trees,— 

“We heard to-day that our regi- 
ment does not go out to India, after 
all.” 

“You must be very glad,” said 
I, for just then there was an ominous 
whisper of a new revolt and mutiny, 
and wise men said that dark times 
were in store for the Indian Govern- 
ment. 

“ Glad? yes, I am glad; still I 
feel as if [ ought to be sorry. ‘The 
Lancers are going out, I bear.” 

Then the squire, like a giant re- 
freshed—not with wine, but with 
bread-and-butter — got up, and he 
and my mother had a long talk about 
farming. 

Mr. Derring always gave Mrs. 
Lisle advice on such points, and our 
*man,’ Saunders Noble, always 
applied to the squire in any emer- 
gency. 

So Mrs. Lisle now puta soft crape 
shawl over the white widow’s cap, 
and without any other addition to 
her dress (for, indeed, the day was 
warm and genial), she went out of 
doors with Mr. Derring, fi llowed by 
me and Mr. Frost, to look at a bit 
of ground which Saunders Noble 
said would grow wheat next year, 
but which Mr. Derring thought 
was far better adapted for barley. 

A visit from Mr. Derring always 
did my mother good. ‘There was 
a frank breeziness about the man, a 
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trusty kindness and truth expressed 
in his everylook and tone, which 
made him a valued visitor. 

So on they walked together, chat- 
ting earnestly upon the merits of 
this or that system of farming ; for 
it must not be supposed that because 
a person only owns a few acres, he 
or she does not take as much interest 
in the same as the mighty owner of 
half a shire. 

That they went on to talk of other 
topics was soon apparent, for once 
or twice I heard the word “ Gerald” 
spoken, and I could see by their 
heads close together, and by a cer- 
tain intent look in my mother’s ap- 
pearance, that they were speaking 
of our boy. 

I knew very well that my mother 
was too proud to accept of substan- 
tial assistance towards furthering 
her son’s path in life. 

Ouce, indeed, Mr. Derring, when 
Gerald had first entered upon his 
London life, protfered a loan to the 
lad himself. 

It was done frankly, and was as 
frankly refused. My mother, know- 
ing of the offer, had said to the squire 
that her son must be indebted to his 
own exertions for success, and hence- 
forth Mr. Derring kuew that he could 
do nothing except give sound and 
friendly advice. 

We, too, that is, Oliver Frost and 
myself, began to speak of Gerald, 
and from that subject we wandered 
off to other themes. 

He spoke of Chesterholt ; spoke 
with a certain sad bitterness of his 
stepmother, of the change which 
his father’s second marriage had 
made in his prospects. He had had 
one sister; she was dead ; and, as he 
said, he might truly say that he was 
alone in the world, “ For, though 
my stepmother—excellent woman 
—has been considerate enough to 
provide me with half-a-dozen step- 
brothers and sisters, I am heathen 
enough to say that when iay little 
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Alice died I lost the power of loving. 
What? don’t you think such a thing 
can happen ?” 

“IT don’t know,” I replied; “I 
don’t think it could with me ; some- 
how I fancy if a person lost one they 
cared for very much they would cling 
the closer to their remaining friends.” 

* Ah, if you kuew Mrs. Frost and 
the present generation of junior 
Frosts, you would, I think, under- 
stand what I mean. I assure you it 
will be a blow to my revered step- 
mother when she hears that, after all, 
the regiment is not ordered abroad.” 

*“*Wiil your father be sorry?” 
suid I, 

**T don’t think he much cares 
now,” said Oliver Frost. ‘*We don’t 
pull together very well. I dare say 
tis all my fault; he says it is, and 
so does my stepmother; and what 
everyone says must be true.” 

I looked up at him to see if he 
spoke iu earnest or in jest, but he 
looked serious, and I did not quite 
know what to say. 

“Your brother Gerald and I 
would, I think, get on famously ; 
but I’m half afraid I offended him— 
he was a little cool, I thought, at the 
castle party. Now, for the life of 
me, I can’t see why, because my 
father treated yours very badly we 
should keep up the enmity. The 
affair is past and gone; it was nei- 
ther my fault nor your brother’s, 
and I think the days of old vendettas 
and family feuds are over. I have 
not so many friends, God knows, 
that I should like to lose one.” 

‘Gerald takes qneer fancies,” 
said I, colouring, as I remembered 
my brother’s expressions about this 
very feud to which Oliver Frost 
alluded. 

“But I hope he won’t take so 
queer a fancy as that would be,” 
replied my companion earnestly ;“ for 
the Derrings are very kind, and as I 
should like to spend my leave, when- 
ever J get it, at the castle, it would 
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trouble my conscience if I thought 
I had enemies so near me.” 

“Enemies?” I said. “I hope 
not: I can promise at least that we 
will not be enemies.” 

“That is better than nothing,” 
said he; and then, walking briskly 
on, we came up to where my mother 
and the squire were standing. 

They were talking intently. So 
intently, indeed, that they did not 
notice our presence, 

Evidently the farming topic was 
dismissed, and they were talking of 
more interesting and touching sub- 
jects, for there were tears on my 
mother’s pale cheeks and a certain 
Jook on the squire’s honest, handsome 
face as though he and she had been 
engaged upon a delicate discussion. 

“He is young, and time may work 
a cure,” said Mr. Derring to my 
mother, and then, looking round, 
they saw that we were close to 
them, and they dropped the subject, 
whatever it was. 

“‘ They are talking of Gerald,” I 
said to myself, and my heart sunk 
within me, as I saw, by the expres- 
sion ou my mother’s face, that the 
luckless lad must have got himself 
into some fresh scrape, which the 
squire thought fit to acquaint her 
with. Then, taking out a great, 
solid, rich-looking hunting-watch, 
the squire declared that it was time 
to be going. 

**And Ethel desired us to be home 
punctually,” said he, rather fright- 
ened, I was sure, at the notion of 
Miss Derring’s being kept waiting. 

* Oliver, we must march ; we can 
take the shortcutacross the meadows 
(I’m sure your long legs can clear 
the dykes); good-bye, Mrs. Lisle, 
good-bye, Miss Georgie. — Come, 
Oliver.” 

Then there was a round of hand- 
shaking, and off went the two gen- 
tlemen down the nut-grove and 
round the old tree in the meadow, 
and disappeared. 
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Silently my mother and I walked 
home. And on our way we talked 
of twenty frivolous things; of the 
milk the black cow gave, of the 
clutch of spangled Hamburghs that 
came out the day before, and of the 
possibility of my getting anew mus- 
lin dress; and all the while I knew 
very well that she was thinking of 
other things. 

Not till that night when I, hearing 
a sound as of stifled sobbing, stole 
gently into my mother’s room, did 
she tell me the new trouble that op- 
pressed her. Then, as I knelt beside 
her, with my warm young arms 
round her, leaning my head against 
her bosom, she told me all about it. 

Mr. Derring had heard that Gerald, 
our poor faulty darling, splendid 
Gerald, had got into trouble 
serious trouble—for he had fallen, 
or thrown himself, into the clutches 
of a gang of swindlers, Like most 
young men who are country bred, 
he fancied that he was a good 
judge of horses. Also, he fancied 
that he was “up to” any dodge 
which his companions were likely 
to try. And soit came about that 
not only had these men squeezed out 
of him all the money he had (which 
was, heaven knows, little enough), 
but had put him into a mess with 
strict, business-like little Mr. Jones. 
Now, this Mr. Jones was the only 
prop and mainstay of Gerald’s life. 
Mr. Jones could put him forward, 
could help him, could further his 
interests in many ways. He had 
helped him already; and, indeed, 
but for him, my mother would have 
despaired. 

And now to hear that all this 
transaction must come to Mr. Jones’ 
ears! She knew that the precise, 
formal, business-like lawyer re- 
garded horse-racing and betting as 
the safest roads to ‘Tophet. 

“And how did Mr. Derring find 
it out?” said I, with just a faint 
hope lingering that, after all, the 
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equire was but human, and liable to 
err. 

“ Gerald wrote to him,” groaned 
my mother, “I imagine, Georgie. 
What distress he must have been iu! 
And the worst of it—the worst of it 
is—,” and here her tears began to 
fall in showers, “that | know very 
well Mr. Derring sent him money. 
I am sure of it. And how to repay 
him, how to get Gerald tosee the folly 
—the wickedness of his ways—” 

Here she broke down, and we cried 
together. After afew moments, she 
said,— 

‘Mr. Derring told me of it as he 
thought I ought to hear of it ; but 
I am in despair, Georgie. He said 
I ought to write at once and tell 
Gerald that it is simple madness and 
folly to think that such things will 
ever come to good, and to try and 
get him to promise never, never to 
let himself be mixed up with such 
men again. I think if once he gave 
measolemn promise, he would surely 
keep it. But if it comes to Mr. 
Jones’ ears, he is undone.” 

** How much money did he lose?”’ 
I whispered. And my mother’s 
voice sank low as she replied, “A 
hundred and seventy pounds.” 

A hundred and seventy pounds! 
This may seem a trifle to you, my 
rich friends, but to us it is an enor- 
mous sum of money. 

When I heard of the amount it 
seemed as if my heart stopped beat- 
ing fora moment, and then resumed 
its circulation with unpleasant ra- 
pidity. 

We spent a melancholy night of it. 
I don’t think my mother slept at all. 
I went to bed, thinking it was a use- 
less piece of formality, and crying 
till my eyes closed themselves for 
very heaviness. 

And then I[ slept, and dreamt that 
Gerald was going to be hanged for 
forgery, and that Oliver Frost was 
going to be married to Ethel Der- 
ring ! 
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CHAPTER IX. 


“Lapy Avuansta DesparpD,” ma’am, 
said the maid, opening wide the door 
of our little sitting-room, a day or 
two after the squire’s visit. 

And in came “my lady,” as pretty, 
as piquante-looking, and bright as 
ever. 

“My lady” had at her disposal 
a big carriage of state, with massive 
hammer-cloth and coat-of-arms, and 
an equally grand barouche in which 
she was wont to recline, like a tiny 
Cleopatra in her barge. 

But to-day she chose to come in 
a little, low park phaeton, without 
either of the splendid, big-calved 
footmen, without more attention 
than a very small buttony boy could 
bestow. And now the buttony boy 
stood at the head of the lovely cream- 
coloured pony, and in came his 
mistress, all pink grenadine and 
Valenciennes lace, and marabout 
feathers. 

Certainly, her manners were de- 
lightful. You could not but be 
pleased with the mite of a woman 
who spoke so frankly, and Icoked at 
you out of a pair of great, dark- 
fringed eyes. 

My mother looked up as she 
entered ; but if Mrs. Lisle had been 
the stiffest and least congenial of 
human beings (which she was not), 
the pleasant savoir-faire of the 
visitor must have made its own 
way. 

In two minutes Lady Angusta 
and my mother were “as thick as 
thieves,” as the saying is. 

The bright draperies, rich co- 
louring, and graceful figure of the 
little lady made quite “a sunshine 
in a shady place;” she lighted up 
the somewhat dark, dingy room with 
@ positive radiance. 

And Lady Augusta had met my 
mother but once or twice before, I 
think, The colonel’s little wife was 
entirely of the gay world, while 
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Mrs. Lisle was living in retirement 
aud comparative seclusion. 

Yet, by some wonderful, mystic 
charm of manner or conversation, 
Lady Augusta made her way, in a 
wonderfully brief time, into my 
mother’s good-will and confidence. 

Lady Augusta knew old friends 
of Mrs. Lisle’s. The colonel, whom 
“my lady” now brought dexter- 
ously into the van, had known my 
father, and so they met, as it were, 
on common ground. 

Those two women would have 
made (together) a pretty study for a 
painter’s facile pencil. One so 
pretty, Winning, and gracious—not, 
to be sure, in extreme youth, but 
decidedly not passée—the elder lady 
pale and sad-looking, and spirituelle, 
with a broad white forehead, lined 
with the traces of care and an- 
xiety. 

Lady Augusta’s enemies, of whom 
she had her share, averred that she 
was a “humbug.” 

Was she? At this distance of 
time, and with my more accurate 
knowledge of the little lady’s cha- 
racter, I hesitate to confirm so cruel 
u statement, 

Her little charms of manner, and 
sweet looks and ways were, I am 
sure, natural; as natural to her as 
they are to the pretty, laughing child 
who peeps at you from behind his 
nurse’s apron. 

She put herself at my mother’s 
feet. as it were, at once. She was 
so fond of flowers, she doated on 
them. Mrs. Lisle, she knew, had a 
wonderful knack of keeping her ge- 
raniums in the winter (we had a 
couple of dozen, which lived in 
the kitchen during the frosts)— 
would she give her the secret? 
Somehow, her gardener lost heaps 
upon heaps of them last December. 
Then off she went, from geraniums 
to the eubject of Sunday-school 
teaching. 

When she was in the country, 
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she always taught; in London, well 
—with the prettiest litle laugh in 
the world—what with going out at 
night, and the Saturday evening's 
parties, she was afraid that she wis 
but indolent. 

“And, apropos of Londen, Mrs. 
Lisle, I begin to think of the prin- 
cipal object of my visit ; I want you 
to let Miss Lisle come to me for a 
couple of months during the season 
We are such stupid old fogies—the 
colonel and myself—that we don’t 
go up to Eaton-place till the be- 
ginning of June; but will you let 
Miss Lisle come to us then? It is, I 
know, asking a great favour ; but 
we shall be so obliged! Do, dear 
Mrs. Lisle.” 

And she laid the slender tips of 
her tiny fingers upon my motier’s 
thin hand. 

Imagine, if you can, my astonish- 
ment. A peony, I should faney, 
was pale compared to my com- 
plexion, for I felt as though I were 
on fire. 

Even my mother was a litile 
“taken aback.” I knew, perfectly 
well, the hundred and one reasons 
which arose in her mind—reasons 
why such a plan would be simply 
impossible. A visit to London 
would, of necessity, entail new 
dresses, new bonnets, hats, and 
gloves. And yet, what a charming 
thing it would be! for Mrs. Lisle 
had, when Miss Leslie, tasted of the 
sweets of a London season, and ofteu 
she had said to me, 

“T wish we could afford a little 
time in London.” 

My mother looked at me, I 
looked at her; and if ever a glance 
besought the indulgence of a wish, 
mine did, I am sure. 

But all the while I said to myself 
that it could not be; why, it would 
cost so much money ! 

My mother, like a true woman 
temporized. ‘*Georgie would be 
only too happy,” she said; “‘and it 
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is very kind of you to ask her, very 
kind !” 

“Ah, please don’t say that,” 
with a pretty little action of the 
hands. ‘I am, I know I an, fear- 
fully selfish—horribly !—it would be 
such a treat to me, if you could 
but spare her to me for a little! You 
will think of it, won’t you?” 

So my mother promised “ to think 
of it;” and then Lady Augusta 
began to talk of other things. What 
they spoke of I don’t remember. 

In fact, my thoughts were running 
on the London trip; oh, if it could 
be accomplished ! 

While I was busy building my 
castles in the air several stories high, 
peopling their unsubstantial stories 
with inhabitants as imaginary, Lady 
Augusta rose. 

I fancy I can see her now. 

Involuntarily I thought, “Oh, 
shall I ever, by any lucky chance, 
attain unto such a perfect air of 
womanly grace and ease of manner?” 

I contrasted my over-length of 
limb, pale face, and plain, unfashion- 
able dress, with the figure before me. 

“1 know I can’t hope for a visit 
from you, dear Mrs. Lisle; but if 
you would come—but, at all events, 
I shall send the phaeton over for 
Miss Lisle—or may I call her 
Georgie? We shall be getting up 
croquet at our little place, and if you 
will let her come——’ 

How she made her exit, I don’t 
know; but I know that, standing at 
the door, that lovely spring atter- 
noou—with a world of sweet scents 
and pleasant sounds bidding us re- 
member that the summer was 
coming—lI watched her drive away. 
Watched her till the tiny carriage 
had disappeared, and then I stood, 
still leaning against the little porch, 
in a day-dream, 

That night my mother and I 
spoke of Lady Augusta’s invitation. 

“I’m afraid we must not think of 
it,” said she. 
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Now I had been thinking of it, 
and thinking, I fear, of very little 
else, all the afternoon. I was con- 
tented with this homely, narrow 
world in which all things ran on in 
precisely the same groove from day 
to day ; but suddenly had opened a 
dazzling vision of London life, Lon- 
don sight-seeing. I know that a 
stronger-minded individual than I 
was would have sit down content- 
edly to her stocking-mending, and 
table-cloth darning, without a 
second thought of Lady Augusta's 
proposal. 

But I never was strong-minded. 

A wilful, spoiled, headstrong girl, 
if you will; but I daresay you will 
be able to judge of my manifold 
faults and shortcomings, when you 
read the record of my life, as it is 
faithfully set down by my own 
hand. 

I replied to my mother’s remark 
by a kiss; hers were the soft, deli- 
cate-tinted cheeks which it is so 
great a pleasure to kiss (there are 
some substantial people whose flesh 
is so gross and ruby-tinted that one 
would as soon kiss a sirloin of 
beef). 

And she answered the kiss by 
saying, ‘ Don’t think of it, dear ; 
put it out of your little head.” 

“ But I’m afraid I can’t,” said I, 
honestly ; “oh, dear, I wish so 
much Lady Augusta had said no- 
thing about it!” 

And then my mother made use of 
no more argument, but wisely 
changed the conversution. 

To try to put my lady and Eaton- 
place out of my unruly head, when 
my mother was busy writing, I went 
out. 

* Now, if only I found a bag of 
gold ?” said I, sorrowfully to myself, 
as I went along. 

“Oh, I do so wish we were rich! 
or at least, not so very, very poor. 
How delightful it woul be to go to 
London ; and I should see dear, dear 
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Gerald there! What fun it would 
be!” 

Down I sat, on a great mossy 
stone, the gleaming river flowed 
away at my feet, with a blithe, glad 
song of its own, as it rippled over 
the stones in the shallows, and made 
tiny cascades here and there. 

I began to think I was growing 
quite a money-loving, griping; 
miserly creature. 

‘“* And yet there’s nothing in the 
world to be done without it,” I said, 
half aloud ; “and it does seem hard 
to have so little, when others have 
more than they care for.’’ 

Just as I had got to this point in 
my musings, I heard a splash, splash, 
in the water quite close to me. 

Another gipsy? no, indeed, 
nothing of the kind ; only a hand- 
some man, in brown velveteen, and 
great fisherman’s wading boots, up 
to his knees in the clear, golden 
water, and coming towards me, 
fishing-rod in hand. 

Oh for an ounce of Lady Augusta’s 
savoir-faire / How nicely she would 
have behaved ; how composed, and 
calm, and polite, and fascinating she 
would have been ! 

As for me, I blushed up to the 
roots of my hair; then I put out a 
gloveless hand, sunburnt to a fine 
brickdust colour, and as Oliver 
Frost shook hands with me, I re- 
mained mute, my tongue cleaving to 
the roof of my mouth. 

Neither did he speak for a 
moment, but he smiled, his dark face 
gaining suchasweet, impressive look. 

I could only hope that he had 
not noticed my childish change of 
colour. 

** Ave you surprised to see me?” 
said he. And the only answer that 
I could make him was the simple 
affirmative, “ Yes.” 


CHAPTER X. 


“‘T aw surprised to see you here,” 
said he ; “I thought your encounter 
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with the gipsy would have been too 
much for your nerves.” 

“Ah! they’re all gone away, 
thank goodness,” said I, laughing. 
“They were horrid; besides, they 
never came so near our house as 
this.” 

“Then I hope I am not an in- 
truder?” said he. 

“ No, indeed ; you know the land 
at the other side of the river is Mr. 
Derring’s, but 1 don’t think there’s 
good fishing so far up.” 

*Isn’t there? I’m a stranger 
here, you know; but, at all 
events, ’tis very pleasant resting in 
the shade, for do you know the 
evening sun is getting quite warm 
now?” 

“Yes; I wish it were always 
spring or summer,” said 1 ; “I hate 
the winter.” 

“TI should think the summer 
must be very pleasant here,” said 
Mr. Frost. “1 shall think of this 
place when I am away.” 

“ Away?” said I, raising, I am 
sure, a pair of startled eyes to his 
face. 

“ Don’t you know that I’m only 
on leave?” said he. “If we’re not 
ordered abroad we will go to Chat- 
ham next month, and then, possibly, 
to Ireland. ‘The Derrings are very 
kind; they are old friends of yours, 
I suppose ¢” 

“Oh dear, yes,” I said, struck by 
something in his tone, what it was [ 
could not make out. 

“Ah! Miss Derring is very 
clever—a blue; but the squire, as 
they call him, is very much to be 
liked. L wish to heaven all old gen- 
tlemen were like him!” 

“ He’s not so very old,” said I. 

“I beg your pardon,’ said Mr. 
Frost, with again something of that 
indefinite expression in his look and 
voice. 

Certainly he was a strange young 
man. 

“ No, he’s not old,” he continued; 
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‘rich men are always young, money 
is a wonderful preservative. I dare 
suy, when next I pay a visit to these 
parts—and God knows when that 
may be—TI shall find a Mrs. Derring 
Number Two, established at the 
castle.” ; 

At this most ridiculous, as I 
thought it, and far-fetched idea, I 
burst out laughing. 

“Oh, imagine it!” I said. 
“Fancy Ethel Derring with a 
mamma: in-law! Dear old man, 
how amused he would be at the 
thought!” 

Oliver Frost, looked keenly at me, 
then the lines round his mouth 
relaxed; he smiled, and let the 
gentle, deep expression come iuto 
his eyes. 

‘** She means what she says, I see,” 
he muttered in an undertone, and 
then he was silent. 

But not for very long, for the 
evening was so bright and glowing 
that it seemed almost impossible to 
be taciturn or reserved, 

“* Must you go so soon ?” he said, 
when we heard the farm bell at the 
castle clanging out the time for the 
workmen to leave their employ- 
ment. 

“It is later than I thought it,” 
I said; “I’m afraid I have made 
you lose your chance of catching 
trout.” 

“I will work the harder to-mor- 
row. ‘Tell me, do you often come 
to this pretty spot ?” 

* I,—very often; I love it; but—” 
and then I stopped, something 
warned me that it would not do 
to make appointments with hand- 
some young gentlemen, even though 
the handsome young gentlemen were 
birds of passage. 

But I could not frame my thoughts 
in any polite phrase, and for lack of 
anything else, I said hastily “ But 
I can’t come again.” 

** Not once more ?” said he. 

“No,” said I, boldly enough. 
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“But I may go to see—your 
mother and you ?” 

** Oh, of course!” I said, laughing, 
though I felt my cheeks burning. 

Then we came to the wicket- 
gate. 

“Will you come now and see 
her?” I said. 

‘Not in this fashion,” he said, 
smiling, looking at his great wading 
boots and fishing-bag. 

So we said good-bye to each 
other, and I ran in, to find, rather to 
my surprise, my mother entertaining 
a gentleman, and that gentleman 
was Mr. Derring. 

Nothing to be surprised at. For 
the squire was apt to pay frequent 
visits, he was always a welcome 
guest, and his glossy-hat and tan- 
leather gloves, on the little table in 
our hall, were familiar objects. 

And yet, surprised I was. 

I think, because both my mother 
and the squire looked startled as IL 
came in, They had the unmistakable 
look of people who had been chatting 
away upon some interesting and 
mysterious topic, and who are in- 
terrupted by the entrance of some 
unwelcome person. 

Certain it is, they both stopped 
talking as I entered ; and the squire’s 
thin, high-bred face reddened, and 
it seemed a matter of unusual diffi- 
culty for him to get out a word or 
two of commonplace greeting. 

“What in the world have you 
two been at?” I thought, though I 
did not say so. 

Whatever was the subject of their 
confabulations, they did not resume 
it; the squire got up and said good- 
bye, with perhaps just a little more 
than his usual heartiness, adding to 
my mother,— 

“T shall come and see you to- 
morrow!” 

My mother seemed, for the time, 
to have lost her gentle composure, 
tears were in her eyes as she said,— 

“Good-bye! remember, I can’t 
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promise you anything; but, if it is 
possible—” and then she stopped ; 
but Mr. Derring seemed to under- 
stand what her half-finished sentence 
would have implied, and he went 
away. 

I was considerably mystified ; 
what a pair of Guy Fawkeses they 
were becoming ! 

My mother went into her own 
room. I stood for some moments 
wondering what could be the 
matier ; perhaps the squire had 
heard some bad news about poor 
Gerald. 

I had settled it in my mind that 
this accounted for the unusual dis- 
turbance evident in my mother’s and 
Mr. Derring’s manner, when Mrs. 
Lisle re-entered the room. 

She had been erying, that was 
plain ; but her voice was composed 
aud her manner nearly as calm as 
usual, as she called me to her. 

“What's the matter, mother ? 
something has gone wrong.” 

“ Nothing, Georgie; nothing, my 
dear, but—but I have something to 
tell you. Mr. Derring has just been 
telling me that—” 

Here she stopped, and looked at 
me as if she half expected that I 
would manifest, in some manner, a 
consciousness of what she was about 
to say. But, seeing that I was “ all 
abroad,” she went on, taking my 
hand in hers and fondling it. 

“He is very anxious that you, my 
dear child, should become his wife ; 
he says he has long wished for it, 
and hoped for it, and that, if you can 
care for him, he will be very, very 
happy—” 

Here she stopped; and I, be- 
wildered, annoyed, stunned, could 
only hide my face in her lap, and 
ery, “ Oh, mother, mother |” 


CHAPTER XI. 


‘My darling, dearest Georgie,” said 
my mother, “look at me, aud don’t 
be afraid. Be very. sure that 
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neither by word nor by look shall | 
attempt to influence your decision 
Indeed, I have promised Mr. 
Derring—”’ 

Here I broke out with—‘ Oh, 
don’t speak of him, mother !”’ 

“But I must speak of him, my 
dear. I have promised him, while 
I mentioned his wishes to you, not 
to attempt to persuade you to one 
course or the other. I have also 
promised him to allow him to speak 
to you himself; he is coming to- 
morrow, and, for my sake, Georgie, 
will you, at least, patiently and 
courteously listen to him? Re- 
member, he was your father’s friend, 
and he is paying you the greatest 
compliment in his power. If you 
can’t love him as a wife should love 
a husband, not for the world would 
I have you marry him, were he ten 
times as rich, or even as worthy as 
he is. If you could love him, it 
would make me very happy !” 

‘But he’s such an old man! 
Why did he think of such a thing ? 
Oh, I’m very sorry!” 

“ Now, my dearest child,” said 
my mother, ‘‘ Mr. Derring is not so 
very old—in fact, he’s not old at 
all! He is in what we may call the 
prime of his manhood. But, old or 
young, the question is simpiy, 
whether you can love him? He is 
anxious not to hurry you ; he him- 
self suggested that you should take 
time to consider—time to reflect 
upon it. I could say more about 
it, Georgie ; but I would be break- 
ing my promise to allow you to 
decide, uniufluenced by anything I 
could say. And all I ask of you 
is, that when Mr. Derring comes 
to-morrow, and speaks to you him- 
self, you will listen to him, and not 
decide hastily.” 

Then my mother kissed me; and, 
as it was tea-time, we went into the 
sitting-room, and went through the 
forms aud ceremonies of tea-making 
and tea-drinking ; but as for me, I 
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felt as though I were in a dream—a 
horrid dream !—a nightmare ! 

Never shall I forget that night! 

By one consent we avoided the 
terrible subject, and we made talk, 
and our tongues wagged, first about 
one subject, then about another. 
‘The hours wore away somehow. 
‘Then came bedtime and bed; but 
no sleep for me, for I could not even 
close ny eyes. 

Do what I would, the terrible 
morrow was ever present to my 
seuses. I could fancy I saw and 
heard my middle-aged—more than 
middle-aged—suitor. Even in the 
darkness my cheeks burned and 
tingled as I thought of the matter. 

Oh, why did such a thing come 
into his head? A feeling of shame, 
of almost dislike to the squire, of 
loathing of the subject, and of the 
very name of Derring, possessed me. 

A hidden, secret spot, deep down 
in my heart, seemed to be suddenly 
aud ruthlessly laid bare to eye of 
day. I did not cry—what was there 
to cry about? But I lay tossing 
restles-ly from side to side, turning 
t.e matter over and over in my 
inind, and looking at it, distasteful 
*s it was to my inmost soul, from 
all points of view. 

I could not reconcile it to my 
mind, 

The squire had always seemed to 
me such an old, steady, family 
friend. I should almost as soon 
have thought of the old church 
clock ‘ falling in love” with me, or 
with any one else. 

What could have put it into his 
head ? 

I then recalled to mind, with dis- 
may, how of late he had given up 
calling me “Georgie.” It was 
either a stiff Miss Lisle,” or a 
‘“* Miss Georgie.” And many little 
ominous words and signs occurred 
to me which, read by the light of 
the evening’s revelations, seemed to 
coulirm the idea. 
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Not once did the thought occur to 
me that I should accept Mr. Der- 
ring’s offer. A simple refusal, 
promptly given, seemed about the 
only rational answer the absurd old 
gentleman could expect. 

And how much  pleasanter it 
would have been for all parties had 
my mother replied for me! Was it 
possible she could wish me to marry 
him? Such a marriage seemed 
unnatural, unholy. 

True, it would give me morey, 
position, a good home, and—my con- 
science added—a kind husband! 
Plenty of money I should have; 
and I knew enough of poverty to be 
able to estimate the advantages of 
such a thing as a full purse, and 
then I could help poor Gerald. 
Ah! that was a temptation! Fancy 
what a‘blessing it would be to be 
able to assist him, to have a home 
always open to him, and to my 
mother, and to know no more of the 
wretched, petty, heart-breaking 
trials which an attempt to move in 
the society of ladies and gentlemen 
entails upon the unlucky, penniless 
outsiders ! 

Per contra, there was the fact, 
the undoubted fact, that I did not, 
and never would, love the squire. 
Also, Miss Derring was rather in 
the way. 

Only fancy her face when she 
heard that her father intended 
bringing home a stepmother, and a 
stepmother some years younger 
than herself! And the worst of the 
matter was, that I never even could 
feel as comfortable, or as much at 
home with the Derrings, as I used 
to be. 

It would be simply terrible to be 
living within a stone’s throw of the 
castle, constantly seeing and meet- 
ing the squire and his daughter, 
with the memory of his unlucky 
fancy ever present to me. 

Thus I thought, and thought, and 
wore through that weary night, till 
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the dawn awoke the world, and 
there came a rustling of leaves 
as the— 


‘* Breeze of morning moved,” 


aud birds began faintly to sing, and 
there I lay, keenly alive to the con- 
sciousness that to-day—this very 
day—Mr. Derring was coming “ to 
propose |” 

* Thank goodness!” I said to 
myself, when, with pale, miserable 
cheeks, and eyes reddened with want 
of sleep, I slowly got up and looked 
out at the pretty landscape — 
“Thank goodness, tis a pouring 
wet day!” 

And it was a down-pour! A 
heavy, soaking, never-ceasing tor- 
rent, such as we often have in April 
and May. ‘There could be no chance 
of the dreadful squire coming such 
a day as this! 

My mother Jooked anxiously at 
me as I went, as usual, into her 
room, kissed her, and bade her good- 
morning. 

Then came the post, and, as ill- 
Juck would have it, it brought two 
bills—two long bills—one from a 
long-hoping, long-expectant tailor 
who had furnished Gerald with two 
suits of clothes; the other from a 
seedsman, from whom, from time to 
time, we got such articles as were 
wanted for our sthall farm purposes. 

They seemed long bills to me, and 
yet they were for really small ac- 
counts; but, small as they were, my 
mother could not yet pay them. 
She read them, sighed, and laid 
them by sadly enough. 

And I, hearing the sigh, kissed her 
again. 

What could I do to help her, ex- 
cept marry the squire ? which I cer- 
tainly was not going to do. How 
it did rain that day ! 

And yet,,though one would have 
supposed that no sensible body 
would have stirred out of doors, I 
became aware, towards noon, that 
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one person, at least, was braving 
the weather. 

For, going up to an attic, where 
we kept such things as laid-by 
winter garments, baskets, my poor 
father’s well-worn portmanteau, and 
other matters, I, looking out of the 
funny three-cornered little window, 
saw a tall figure, which, even at that 
distance, I could perfectly recognize, 
standing by the river's side, despite 
of the terrible rain, patiently fishing 
for trout that never seemed to come 
to the fly. 

Aud so looking, I felt a hot flush 
come to my cheek, and I Jaughed 
softly to myself, and, for the 
moment, quite forgot all about the 
squire and the ordeal through 
which I must pass. 

But only for a moment—for just 
then I heard, with a guilty start and 
feeling of horror, a_ well-known 
knock at the hall door. 

I listened with quickened ears, 
and a heart that almost stopped 
beating; and then I heard the 
squire’s voice (never before unwel- 
come), and the closing of the sit- 
ting-room door. 

Go down stairs, then, I would 
not, I could not! So I sat myself 
down on an up-turned basket, and 
waited, hardly breathing, wishing 
that the castle would catch fire— 
that something would happen which 
would make Mr. Derring go home 
again. 

But no; presently I heard the 
maid’s voice,—‘“ Miss Lisle! where 
are you, miss, Miss Lisle ? ” 

1 heard the girl go into one room 
after another; then up she mounted 
to my retreat. 

*QOh, miss, Mr. Derring is be- 
low, miss; and missus, she told me 
to tell you to go down, please.” 

“Very well,” said I, hastily. 

So she went down again, and I, 
trying to screw up my fast-failing 
courage, followed her ; but before I 
did so I glanced at the wiudow, 
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and the tall figure by the river was 
there still ! 

Slowly I descended the stairs, and 
more slowly opened the sitting- 
room door. My mother was not 
there I saw; also I saw the squire, 
looking, I thought, very much as 
usual — perhaps a little paler— 
standing by the window, 

“Thank you,” said he, taking a 
most cold and unwilling hand, and 
holding it in his own. “I hope 
your mother told you, Georgie, of 
my hopes and wishes? Look up, 
like a dear little girl, and tell me, 
with your own lips, that you don’t 
think me quite an old fool for want- 
ing the dearest little wife in the 
world !” 

Then I—like a young fool— 
began tocry! For my life, I could 
not help it; I felt so abashed, so 
miserable, so confused. 

* Oh, don’t— don’t! Come, 
Georgie, don’t ery!—don’t cry! 
pray don’t! 1 won’t hurry you—I 
won't press you—only say you'll 
take time, that you will not be in a 
hurry. But, Georgie, this matter 
is a very pressing one with me. I 
have set my heart on it for a long 
time. I have hoped for it, prayed 
for it; and if you can say you will 
try to love me, I will spend my life 
in trying, at least, to make you 
happy! Say ‘yes,’ Georgie, if you 
can.” 

But that was precisely what I 
could not say. No! standing there, 
in that extremely shabby room, with 
palpable evidence on all sides of the 
want of money, I could not forswear 
myself and promise, then and there, 
to “try to love’ Mr. Derring. 

He had relinquished my hand; 
for, with a certain inbred genile- 
manly delicacy and tact, he would 
not presume upon old relations when 
pleading his wish and purpose to 
appear in a new one. 

He remained standing, looking, 
indeed, very big, tall, and important, 
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and looking more like a judge about 
to try a pleading criminal than a 
lover pleading his cause. 

Yet I knew he felt very much in 
earnest—painfully in earnest—never 
had I seen him so much moved; 
but, unhappily, this agitation, which 
in a young face would have but 
added a dignity and depth of ex- 
pression, ouly made the squire’s 
features gain many years in 
age. 

‘IT am very sorry,” I said at last, 
when the silence grew painful, and 
I felt that something must be said. 
“Tm afraid it can’t be, Mr. 
Derring.” 

In my heart I repeated the cogent 
reasons for such a reply—viz., his 
age, and my youth, and the fact that 
I did not love him in the least. 

“What,” said he, smiling a 
little sadly, “don’t you think you 
could like me a little, Georgie ? ” 

“Yes,” said I, smiling too, spite 
of myself. ‘I do, indeed, like you 
—TI like you very much ; but please, 
Mr. Derring, don’t ask me—don’t 
think of anything more! It won’t 
do a bit of good to think of such 
a thing; aud if you were to ask me 
ever so often, I could only say the 
same.” 

“‘Georgie,” said he, “* I hoped for 
another auswer ; but I will give you 
time. I won't press the question. 
Perhaps (for you see I can’t bear to 
give you up altogether), when you 
think of it—when you think of me 
—when you remember that I loved 
your father, and was his dearest 
friend, you will find out a corner in 
your heart for me.” And then he 
took my hand a second time into 
his own beautifully white aristo- 
cratic fingers, aud held it there 
gently, but firmly. 

“No, Mr. Derring,” I replied ; 
“it would not do at all. I’m not 
half clever enough, or sensible 
enough for you! Besides—” then 
I stopped, lacking words to say how 
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that I did not think I and Miss 
Derring would get on very well 
together. 

“Georgie, I think I may say 
this much for myself, that no one, 
young or old, could love you better 
than I do! Come to me—be my 
wife—my darling, and you never 
will regret it! You need not leave 
your mother, her home will be with 
us; and as for Gerald, I think I 
may promise that we will be able to 
help him on in life. This much I 
may say; but not as a bribe—God 
forbid! And I could say more ; but 
I would rather let you think of what 
I have said. Life with you, my 
child, will be almost too happy with- 
out you !—well! I won’t think of 
that now; I will hope for a kind 
answer.” 

What was I to say to this dread- 
ful, kind, hopeful man, who seemed 
to take it for granted that I must 
learn in time to love him ? 

“Mr. Derring,” I said, looking up 
into his face, and feeling my own 
red and white, hot and cold, by 
turns, ‘will you do one thing 
for me?” 

He shook his head. 

“ Perhaps—if I can.” 

“Oh, you can do it! You will! 
Iam very much in earnest when | 
ask it. I want you never, never to 
say anything like this again. I am 
very sorry—very ; but all the talk- 
ing in the world won’t make matters 
different. It would be asin, and a 
shame, if I were to promise to 
become your wife, for I cannot 
do it!” 

He looked steadily at me when I 
spoke. 

“Re very ceé#tain of one thing,” 
he said, “then, and that is, that 
even though you decide against-my 
one great chance of happiness, [ 
shall, [ hope, continue to be your 
friend! Sometime, perhaps, you 
will come to me and say you re- 
member my words now. I won't 
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plague you any more, I will, I am 
afraid, continue to love you, dear 
little girl, in spite of all your eau- 
tion and your coldness; but you 
need not be afraid of my troubling 
you. If, Georgie, you think better 
of what I have suid, if, in any time 
of care or trouble, you want a 
friend, come to me. No time—no 
events will change me, be sure of 
that!” 

Then he let my hand fall, and 
taking up his hat and his gloves, 
walked off in the pouring rain, as 
composed and stately a figure as 
ever. 

AndI? I sat down again and 
cried over the whole matter, till [ 
hal no more crying left in me. 
Thank goodness, at least, that he 
was gone, 

“Well, Georgie!’’ said my mother, 
entering the room, coming over and 
kissing me. 

“I’m very, very sorry he came,” 
said I; “it coald do no good—not 
one bit ; and he was, very kind— 
too kind—and not angry; but I 
wish, mother, I wish you would 
tell him that its of no use. I 
never could marry him.” 

My mother only sighed. Per- 
haps, after all, it was but natural 
that she should regret the answer 
I had given. 

I was portionless; we were all 
as poor as Job; and here was a 
splendid position offered to me. 

Money, rank, aud a heart that 
was true as gold—these I had de- 
liberately rejected. 

Don’t for a moment, suppose that 
Mrs. Lisle was one of those horrible, 
worldly-minded, covetous old crea- 
tures who would gladly sell their 
daughters—body and soul—to any 
withered old sinner who happened 
to have overflowing money-bags, 

Not at all. But, as Mr. Derring 
was but a year or so older than my 
mother, and didn’t kok his age, so 
it was very natural that she should 
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not imagine him to be such an 
elderly person. 

“Tt would have been a very good 
match,” she said ; “I don’t know a 
more amiable man; and as for Ethel 
Derring, she is very well provided 
for, and spends half her time at her 
sister’s, so she would not have in- 
terfered in the matter at all.” 

** Well, mother, at all events you 
don’t want to get rid of me, I don’t 
want to be married, and I never 
should marry Mr. Derring. How 
Gerald will laugh when he hears of 
it.” And at this idea I myself be- 
gan to laugh. 

“Do you know, Georgie, I really 
do think that he had some idea 
of it; once or twice he made some 
remark that I now think shows he 
had some faint inkling of how 
matters stood. It would, of course, 
be a great match, if things could be 
arranged, that is, if you did care 
for him ; for such a brother-in-law 
as the squire, a man of steady 
character and influence, would, I 
am sure, set my poor boy all 
straight.” 

* But, mother,” I said, “ Gerald 
would not like me to marry the 
squire if I did not care for him, 
merely for Gerald’s own sake. I 
know I would not like Gerald to 
marry a rich old woman, merely 
because it would do me good.” 

““Ah, Georgie! Mr. Derring is 
not an old man! ” said she, with a 
half-tone of disapprobation in her 
dear, kind voice. 

“ Well, old or young,” I said, “I 
don’t like him well enotgh to marry 
him; and I don’t want to marry any 
one; and I dare say we'll get on 
very well as we are.” 

‘* My dear, I have said that I would 
not press you, but you can think 
over it; sometimes girls don’t quite 
know their own minds.” Then, after 
a little silence, she put her thin, 
delicate fingers upon each side of 
my face. 
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« Listen, dear,” she said, whisper- 
ing, though there was not the very 
smallest fear of eavesdroppers— 

“Do you—do you care for any- 
body else ?” 

“No,” said I, looking up at her 
for a moment ; but then, meeting her 
eye, something seemed to say that 
my answer was wanting in perfect 
truthfulness. I hid my face in my 
hands, 

She seemed satisfied. “ And now, 
my dear, run off and wash your 
face, and look something like my 
own Georgie again; and I'll tell 
Jane to make some saffron cakes for 
tea,” 


CHAPTER XIl. 


AFTER a strange and totally unex- 
pected event has happened to us, we 
seem to wonder that all things, big 
and little, go on in pretty much the 
same course as though no such 
thing had come to pass. 

That day had been such a marked 
day for me—it had so completely 
upset all my ordinary occupations 
and rules, that I half expected to 
find the outside world in a commo- 
tion. But no; everything went on 
just as usual. ‘The sun rose cheer- 
fully, sweeping away the angry rain- 
clouds, and shining on the face of 
the wet earth with a hopeful radi- 
ance. 

I slept long and late—for some- 
times bed is a kind friend. In my 
sleep I had forgot all about the 
squire and his preposterous fancy, 
as I could not help thinking it. 

But then, when I did get up, it 
came back fresh to my mind, I 
almost groaned as [ thought of it. 

Like the Roman emperor, I could 
have exclaimed “I have lost”—nota 
day, but a friend; the best, the kind- 
est, most considerate of friends—for 
lo, behold! he was changed into a 
lover—a suitor—a man who abso- 
lutely wanted me to marry him! 

1 


- 
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How should I ever face him again ? 
how meet Miss Derring, who would 
look through me with those cold, 
steely-blue eyes of hers? 

But perhaps she knew nothing 
of it. Possibly not; as the squire 
would not be very likely to make 
her his confidante, and bewail my 
hard-heartedness to her. All that 
could be get over; but I knew very 
well that my mother secretly wished 
I could have given a different reply 
to Mr. Derring. 

Not by word or sign did she 
manifest her desire; but women, 
young and old, have a wonderful 
and mysterious knack of finding 
out each other’s minds. 

They are, I think, hypocrites by 
nature, and the mask they wear is 
impenetrable to their lords and 
masters, but not to their own sex. 

So, though Mrs. Lisle said little, 
and seemed to have no inclination 
to discuss the subject, I knew, very 
well indeed, that in her heart of 
hearts she regretted that I could 
not make up my mind to become 
Mrs. Derring, of Castle Derring. 

A very woman, she would, I 
think, most gladly have eaten of 
a dry crust, and worn the shabbiest, 
most doleful of dresses—but she 
hoped for better things for her 
child. 

That day was a strange one alto- 
gether. 

I gardened, and worked, and read 
aloud; but still seemed to see and 
to hear the squire, as he begged 
me to re-consider my sentence. 

My mother worked also. She 
was turning an ancient dress of 
hers—a dress of fine and costly 
silk, but which was now in the 
“sere and yellow leaf;” and with 
our income such economies must 
needs be practised. Another time 
I would have helped her with 
alacrity, but now, somehow, my con- 
science smote me; for had I not 
thrown away the only chance I 
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might ever have of rescuing her 
(and myself also, but that did not 
matter so much) from the burden 
of such petty troubles ? 

Not a word said she about the 
squire that day ; but once or twice 
I heard her sigh, sigh deeply, as 
she turned, and twisted, and 
arranged the shining raiment in the 
most convenient fashion. 

Then, as the day was so charming, 
I coaxed her out of doors. Say 
what you like, wise philosophers, 
little cares—and hig ones, some- 
times—are easier dealt with in the 
open air. 

The air was delicious ; one drank 
it as {though it were a subtle kind 
of wine, life-giving, health-re- 
storing. 

“IT hope we shall hear from 
Gerald to-morrow,” said my mother. 
“He seldom writes now.” 

“Men are very bad correspon- 
dents,” said I; “and I suppose he 
is very busy. Well! when he is a 
lawyer, perhaps a judge, he will be 
glad of his hard work now. I know 
he will get on, he is so very 
clever.” 

“Dear boy,” said my mother, 
brightening up a little. “ He is so 
young and so easily guided; it is a 
lucky thing for him that he has so 
good a friend as Mr. Jones.” 

“Yes, but I don’t fancy he very 
much cares for Mr. Jones. He is 
a dry old fellow, while Gerald is all 
life, and enthusiasm, and spirits.” 

So we talked of our darling theme, 
never wearied, and I was glad of 
any topic which would put the 
master of Castle Derring out of our 
heads. 

Yet, do what I would, the hateful 
thought would intrude, that I, and I 
alone, stood in the way of much 
assistance and aid for Gerald. 

If I could but make up my mind 
to marry thesquire! Then, I knew 
very well, it would be all plain sail- 
ing for my brother. 
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When we returned from our walk 
a card was on the table. “ Mr. 
Oliver Frost.” 

“The gentleman that’s staying at 
the castle, ma’am,” said Jane. “He 
asked me to tell you he was leaving 
to-morrow, and was sorry you were 
not at home.” 

And the bit’ of pasteboard was 
thrown aside, and my mother only 
said, ‘‘I am sorry we did not see him 
again ; he was to be liked; don’t you 
think so, Georgie?” and I replied 
that I thought he was rather agree- 
able, and had a good deal to say for 
himself. 

But, after all, this was not Mr. 
Frost’s final adieu. For, after din- 
ner, nothing should be more natural 
than that I should stroll down to my 
favourite seat by the river-side, ten 
times more lovely than ever after 
the heavy rain, for all things seemed 
to be laughing and rejoicing in their 
new life and growth, and there was 
just that blithe feeling in the air 
when it seems impossible to be sad. 
Now, let no wise virgins hold up 
hands of horror and say that I was 
a graceless flirt to seek this especial 
spot upon that particular day. 

For, in the first place, I had gone 
there every day since I was out of 
long clothes; and, secondly, it was 
quite public, and, therefore, not 
exactly the spot a calculating per- 
son would choose for a ¢éte-ad-téte 
flirtation. 

It was not two stones’ throw from 
the house, and any one could see 
me, as I sat there, from our vaindows. 
And yet, having said so much in my 
own favour, I will make a confession, 
and say, that I was not very much 
surprised when I heard a step, and, 
looking up, saw Mr. Frost coming 
hastily along the narrow path. 

What was it—what was it that 
made me so hot and so cold, all in 
one moment? what made me feel as 
though I could hardly bear to look 
up to his dark face, which just uow 
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said, very plainly, that he was glad 
to see me? 

Down he sat, on the grass at my 
feet, with the unfolding oak leaves 
chequering his face with lithe light 
and shade. “I suppose I may?” 
said he, smiling up at me. 

. “May do what?” said I, slyly enough. 

“May sit here, and rest myself, 
and begin to say good-bye! You 
know that I went up to see you, and 
found you—out ?” 

“ Are you going away so soon?” 
said I. 

“To-morrow, and I am very 
sorry to go; do you believe me?” 

“Of course I do,” I replied. 

“You may do so honestly, then, 
for I assure you I speak most sin- 
cerely. I was getting so fond of the 
place! My father is ill, and I had 
a letter from my dearly beloved 
step-brother, coolly informing me of 
the fact. So I shall go to Chester- 
holt, and then on to London.” 

“Do you know that Lady Augusta 
asked me to go to stay with her, in 
London ?” said I. 

“Did she? and you will go—of 
course you will.” 

** Of courseI won’t!” said I. ‘ But 
I should like it.” 

“That’s a good little soul,” said 
he, heartily. “Well, Pll cal at her 
house in Eaton-place, and trust to 
find you there. ’ 

He looked very much as if sucha 
mecting would have pleased him, 
and I’m afraid that I looked absurdly 
happy at the idea ; for surely it was 
absurd to care two-pence about 
meeting a man whom I had known 
but a week or two. 

No, no! society demands a due 
and regular succession of visits, 
balls, archery meetings, strawberry 
parties, and so forth, to be gone 
through, before you can, with any 
common decency, pretend to care a 
fig for any man in the world. 

But, alas for me! society and I 
had but little to say to -_ other, 

11l— 
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and so, when, a few moments afier- 
wards, he said softly—and, ah me! 
how softly he could speak—*“ Would 
such a meeting please you?” I 
only looked at him, and hardly 
knowing whether to say “ Yes” or 
“No,” was silent, and grew scarlet. 

When, after a little more con- 
* versation, horribly stupid, I dare say 
to you, my readers, but interesting 
enough to us, I got up from my 
rough seat and held out my hand, 
saying, “Good-bye,” he shook his 
head. He held the hand in his for 
an instant. “But I won’t say good- 
bye,” said he; “1 know we shall 
meet in London.” 

“I know we shall do no such 
thing,” said I, and so we parted, for 
that time at least. 

And I returned home, to tell my 
mother that I had met him, and to 
wonder (privately) why it was that 
the touch of one person’s hand 
should be so very, very different 
from that of another. 

Seldom indeed is it, in this weary 
world, that we find our most ardent 
wishes fulfilled, exactly at the very 
time when we would most wish for 
their fruition. Is it good for us, I 
wonder, or bad, to have the golden 
fruit drop into our longing hands? 

How I desired to go to London ; 
I thought of it waking, dreamt of it 
sleeping, and wondered if there 
were any blessed possibility of my 
going. 

Lady Augusta was one of those 
people who, when they wish for a 
thing, go “through fire and water” 
to obtain it. She, therefore, did not 
let the matter drop. 

We guessed indeed that it was her 
hand which moved the machine, in 
plain English, but for her writing to 
Miss Georgina Leslie, of Seaborne 
Manor, my godmother, stating 
“That she hoped to be able to carry 
me up to London with her, very 
soon,” —but for this, no London visit 
would have fallen to my share. 
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For three days after my lady’s 
hurried little letter to the kind, stiff 
old maid, far away in the north, 
came an epistle from Miss Leslie, 
to me. 

A kind, formal note, written on 
stiff, glossy paper, bearing the Leslie 
motto, “En avant, Lesly,” in old 
English characters. 

And in this note, the writer said, 
she was very glad to hear that I 
(Georgie Lisle) was about to visit 
London. Would I accept a little 
present from my godmother, to 
buy something I would fancy in the 
great city? 

She sent her love to my mother, 
the writer’s cousin, and signed her- 
self my sincere friend, Georgina 
Leslie. 

Her gift was a cheque for thirty 
pounds, 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Tuirty pounds will do a good deal. 
It did so much for me, that in the 
happy, golden month of June, I 
found myself new clad in freshest 
of muslins, with two new silk dresses, 
and twenty little articles of woman’s 
apparel in my trunk which were got, 
express for this occasion. 

Lady Augusta’s home in Eaton- 
place was as tasteful and luxurious 
as possible, not a bit like Castle 
Derring, with its lofty rooms, old 
china, and old pictures. 

My lady liked new things of all 
sorts. She had her boudoir fitted 
up with pink silk, and all kinds of 
soft, low chairs, and pretty statuettes 
here and there. As for flowers, she 
doated on them. 

Be sure her little conservatory 
and balconies never lacked a pro- 
fusion of blossom. “I can’t live 
without flowers,” she used to say. 

It seemed like fairy-land to me. 
We had not been two days in town, 
and my ears were still deafened with 
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the new and wonderful noise and 
bustle of London, when Mr. Frost 
came 10 see us. 

“T told you I should meet you 
here,” said he, smiling. ‘Believe 
my prophecies in future.” 

“TI will, if they come true,” I 
replied. 

“Then I will venture upon 
another attempt at soothsaying,” 
said he, “To-night, Lady Augusta 
has an ‘at home,’ and all the world 
will be here, and amongst the rest, 
your brother Gerald and your hum- 
ble servant.” 

“ Ah, that is not a prophecy,” I 
said. 

“ Perhaps not,” said he. “I sup- 
pose, by-the-way, I ought not to be 
here to-day, not that Lady Augusta 
ever lets her house be turned up- 
side down, but I was passing, and 
I could not resist the temptation of 
coming in.” 

“Well, you might have waited 
for a few hours, and then you would 
have had the extreme pleasure of 
seeing us.” 

“You are right, it will be an 
extreme pleasure,” said he softly. 
“ But now, I am my own master; 
to-night, I will come with my own 
keeper.” 

“Your keeper,” said I blankly, 
‘¢‘ what do you mean ?” 

“Exactly what I say,” he an- 
swered. “My very dear and 
precious step-brother (who is in 
very great hopes of stepping into 
my shoes, if he can worry my 
father to alter his will), will be 
here to-night, and when he is here, 
I can neither move, nor speak, with- 
out the pleasant consciousness that 
he is dogging my footsteps.” 

“Oh dear me!” I said, looking 
up at him, to see if he were in 
earnest, and seeing that, he looked 
grave enough; “that must be 
unpleasant.” 

**So unpleasant, that I confess to 
you, Miss Lisle, I have ten times 
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been on the point of wringing his, 
amiable neck. We Frosts (not- 
withstanding our chilly name) are 
a hot-blooded race, and if he pro- 
vokes me, I shall, I fear, spoil his 
beauty.” 

* Do you mean to say,” I began, 
but he interrupted me with— 

“The fact is, my father—who is 
@ poor man hovering ’twixt this and 
the other world, has taken it into 
his not-partieularly-wise head, that 
I am about to do a certain thing 
which, in his opinion, would be 
imprudent; and, what is more, 
very much against prejudices and 
absurd notions of his. And so my 
step-mother, who would only be too 
glad to see me sent adrift, has sent 
this dear relation of mine to watch 
over me, and see that I come to no 
harm.” 

“But what is the thing your 
father wants you not to do?” said 
I. “Could you not set yourself 
right with him by telling him you 
would not do it?” 

“No,” said he, looking intently 
at me, till my eyes fell before the 
earnestness of his gaze. “I could 
not do that, for the best reason in 
the world, because I intend doing 
i.” 

“But that is not right,” I said, 
gently. 

“Tam speaking in parables, at 
present,” said he, “1 hope soon to 
explain the whole matter to you; 
then I will let you decide for me, if 

ou will.” 

* And 
asked. 

“Oh, in the mean time, I shall 
make myself as happy as I can ; let 
to-morrow take thought for itself ; 
and to-night, if Mr. Gideon Frost 
attempts to poke his ugly nose into 
my affairs, I will give him a hint to 
mind his own business.” 

“Perhaps he thinks He is really 
doing you a kindness in preventing 
you incuring your father’s anger.” 


in the mean time?” I 
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* “Not he! oh, trusthim! that is 

about the last idea that enters into his 
head. He would like nothing better 
than to see me cut off with a shilling. 
Now, my father is a hard man, un- 
just, severe, and bitter. He has 
treated me cruelly. Chesterholt is 
no home, in any sense of the word, 
but I don’t believe that, unless very 
strong pressure were put on him, 
he would go the extreme length of 
altering his will. But this [ am 
very sure of, that in the event of my 
displeasing him, that pressure would 
be put on. This much is in my 
favour, that he is suffering from a 
disease which may, at any time, 
carry him off, and for their own 
interest they will be afraid to agitate 
him too suddenly. I see you wonder 
at my talking so coldly of my father, 
but when you know—or perhaps I 
ought to say, if you knew—the treat- 
ment he has vouchsafed to me, his 
eldest son, you would not wonder 
that I speak harshly.” 

Then there was a silence, broken 
by Mr, Frost saying, in a voice so 
softened and changed that it seemed 
as though it could hardly proceed 
from the same speaker. “ You don’t 
think me very bad, do you ?” 

** No,” said I, “ not very.” 

Then my lady came in, having 
sent “her old man” off to his club, and 
she, declaring that she would have 
no visitors that day ; carried me off 
to her boudoir to help her to arrange 
flowers ; so Mr. Frost took his de- 

ure. 

“T like Oliver Frost,” said Lady 
Augusta, as we arranged the delicate 
and fragrant blossoms in shallow 
dishes of Dresden and Chelsea china. 
“When his father dies he will be 
very well off; and Dr. Herring, 
who was at Chesterholt last week, 
tells me he can’t live a month. But 
he’s such a terrible old Tartar, that 
they daren’t tell him.” 

“Do you know Mrs. Frost?” 
said I. 
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“His second wife? I have seen 
her, a handsome woman, but a 
diable. Such stories as are told 
about her! I believe her husband 
—bear though he is—is afraid of 
her, and she rules him with a rod of 
iron.” 

“ Mrs, Pine wants to see you, my 
lady,” quoth the butler, at the door, 
and Lady Augusta, knowing very 
well that on the eve of a battle it is 
best to keep on good terms with the 
general officers, went off to a con- 
sultation with the housekeeper. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Lapy AvausTA was a popular 
hostess, and her “at home” was 
sure to be well attended. She 
always managed to get together the 
prettiest girls, the most eligible men, 
the newest “lion” of the season ; 
and then it was no Barmecide’s 
feast. There was no cheap cham- 
pagne, no spurious sherry at her 
supper-table; everything was of 
the best, as it ought to be on a 
festive occasion. Then she never 
asked too many guests. The pretty 
rooms were not crowded to suffoca- 
tion, and there was room enough to 
see and to be seen. 

Lady Augusta’s own maid had 
dressed me, had settled the pome- 
granate blossoms in my hair, and 
arranged the folds of my maize- 
coloured dress in the most correct 
manner. ‘Mademoiselle is comme 
il faut,” said she, in her peculiar 
jargon. 

I half hoped that Gerald (whom 
I had not seen since my arrival in 
London) would come early, so that 
we could have a good home-chat 
before the rooms began to fill; and I 
was correct in my anticipations ; I 
heard his well-known march, and in 
a few minutes he entered the draw- 
ing-room. 

“Oh, Gerald, dear boy!” and then 
we kissed each other; and I, look- 
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ing at his handsome young face, saw 
that peculiar clouded expression 
which I very well knew betokened 
astorm. ‘I’m so glad you’ve come !” 
I said, hoping that his “ tantrums ” 
would pass off, and that I was not 
the unlucky offender. 

Alas! I very soon knew very well 
all about it. I, and no other, was 
the delinquent. 

“T say, Georgie, what’s this I 
hear?” said he. “My mother 
wrote me a long account of your 
having had the folly to throw away 
the best chance you'll ever get in all 
your life. Do you mean to tell me, 
seriously, that you refused Mr. 
Derring ?” 

“Did she tell you?—but oh, Gerald, 
what was I to do ? I couldn’t marry 
the man, if I didn’t care for him; 
and he is so old, Gerald.” 

“Old! fiddlesticks, Georgie! 
what idea has got into your head ? 
He’s the best and handsomest man I 
know. Old, indeed ! I tell you what, 
you ought to have thanked your 
stars that you got such a chance. 
Why, I give you my word, when I 
heard of it, I jumped for joy.” 

“Oh, Gerald, Gerald, would you 
have me marry a man I didn’t 
care twopence for, because he 
was rich, and had a handsome 
place?” 

“No, indeed: if the squire were 
a cross, miserly, cantankerous old 
fellow, I would be the very last to 
wish you to marry him ; but he’s the 
handsomest, noblest man I ever met. 
All I can say is, that you're a lucky 
girl, and if you don’t change your 
mind and accept him—mark my 
words—you'll be sorry for it !” 

“ But I refused him, Gerald. I 
told him I never would change my 
mind, never! and my mother won't 
ask me, and so you shouldn’t.” 

“My mother! poor woman, she 
does not like to press you, Georgie, 
butshe’s longing forit. I canshow you 
her letter; she thinks, I know, that 
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it will all come right, after a time.” 

“ That it never will,” said I, the 
tears coming into my eyes with the 
energy with which I spoke; “and I 
think it is very unkind of you to 
scold me, Gerald, very! I don’t see 
why I should go and make myself 
miserable for ever for any one.” 

“ Miserable! Well, Georgie, you 
do speak like a fool. Miserable, 
with such a husband, and such a 
place! It’s very plain that, though 
you talk very big of being so fond 
of me, and all that, that in reality 
you don’t care two straws for 
me. For only fancy what a thing 
it would be for me if the squire and 
you were married! The Whigs are 
out, and Lord St. Joseph’s is in 
office, and he’s second-cousin to Mr. 
Derring. He could get me into any- 
thing. Ideclare it’s enough to 
drive one mad.” 

“ Gerald!” 

“It’s all very well to say 
‘Gerald!’ but what good does that 
do? And listen, Georgie—a friend 
of mine told me that you were 
getting up a flirtation with Oliver 
Frost. That won’t do; he hasn’ta 
penny, and Heaven knows we have 
enough of poverty in the family 
already. Besides, Colonel Frost has 
an old grudge against us, and keeps 
it up, too, and Gideon told me—” 

“What! is your friend Mr; 
Gideon Frost ?” 

“Well, he is a thorough good 
fellow, though he’s not everybody’s 
friend; but, mark my _ words, 
Georgie, don’t try to carry on 
that game. I’m the head of the 


. family now, and I have no idea of 


letting you throw yourself away 
upon a fellow who, if he married you, 
would offend his father.” 

“T have no idea of marrying any 
one,” I said, with, I am afraid, but 
a poor attempt at dignity; “and I 
think you are very unkind, Gerald, 
to speak so ; and as for your friend 
Mr. Gideon Frost, I know what 
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sort of a man he is very well, I 
assure you, and I think it very im- 
pudent of him to mention my name, 
at all.” Luckily for me—for I was 
on the verge of beginning to cry—an 
influx of guests put a stop to these 
personalities, 

Ladies in white, in blue, in rose- 
colour; gentlemen in decorous black, 
one or two in uniform, crowded the 
staircase. My lady, smiling, petite, 
piquante, received them. 

It was a gay, bewildering, en- 
chanting scene. It would have been 
delightful to me, but for Gerald’s 
unfair words. I’m not of a cruel 
disposition, I hope, but certainly, 
could I but have caught Mr. Gideon 
Frost and given him a taste of the 
thumb-screw, or the “boot,” I’m 
afraid he would have repented of his 
having made me the subject of his 
tattle. 

Which was he, I wondered, as I 
looked from one gentleman to another. 
My lady introduced me to some 
half-dozen of her particular friends, 
—eldest sons, men of merit who were 
sure to get on in the world, and so 
on. Presently, Oliver Frost made 
his way to the window, where I sat, 
rejoicing in the vicinity of most 
fragrant greenhouse beauties, 

“As you are a stranger here, 
Miss Lisle,”’ he said, after a formal 
greeting, “will you allow me to 
tell you one or two of the names of 
the guests? “That”—pointing to a 
stout old lady with a most trans- 
parent coating of rouge on her fat 
cheeks—“ is Mrs. Graham, the 
richest widow in England; the 
gentleman talking to her, is Mr. 
Gideon Frost.” 

“Hast thou found me, O mine 
enemy?” I felt inclined to say, as I 
looked towards the gentleman. 
Mr. Gideon Frost was a small, fat 
man, very like, I thought, a white 
pig. For he was round and sleek, 
and pale and flabby. His face was 
round, his head was round, his body 
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was round. The most noteworthy 
point about him was, that he gave 
you the impression that he had no 
eyes. Now, eyes he must have had, 
seeing that he made good use of 
them. But they were like pig’s 
eyes, small and mean. 

“Now you see my beloved re- 
lative; and what do you think of 
him?” said Mr. Frost, coolly. 

“‘He’s hideous!” I said ; “a per- 
fect fright!” Somehow I forgot for 
the moment the grudge that I owed 
thegentleman. It was a pleasure to 
be with Oliver Frost; a happiness 
to be with him. But yet, I 
did not think myself in any 
danger of “failing in love” with 
him. 

Why should I lose my pleasant 
evening to please Mr. Gideon? So 
I thought no more about him, but 
packed myself comfortably into a 
wee corner, where there was just 
room enough for one person to 
wedge himself in also. 

And we chatted away then 
happily enough. At least, I thought 
it was unjust to accuse Gideon Frost 
of intruding upon his brother’s 
course, for not once during that 
evening did they come in contact ; 
they did not seem to look at each 
other. 

“Tt is strange enough,” I said, 
“that we—that is, you and I— 
seem to have had “tiffs” with our 
relations. Gerald is here, and he is 
—oh, so cross with me! he won't 
say a civil word.” 

“T thought he looked very glum,” 
said Mr. Frost. “And pray what’s 
the matter with him?” 

“Nothing; but he’s very angry 
with me. I did something that 
vexed him, and he’s mad.” 

“ Mad with you?” said Mr. Frost, 
bending down his handsome head, to 
get within the range of my lowered 
eyes. 

He went on—* I fancy he’s mad 
with me also; he has not spoken 
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two civil words to me. Never 
mind! all will come right by-and- 
bye.” 

Just as he spoke, Gerald himself 
made his way to our corner. He 
looked, I thought, cross and excited 
—worn and dejected for so young a 
man. 

“Come, Georgie!” he said, 
rather rudely, to me, “I have not 
seen you for an age. I couldn't 
imagine where you were gone to, 
hiding away in this absurd corner.” 

“Did you really take the trouble 
of looking for us?” said Mr. Frost, 
in his most composed manner, “ for 
I’m very sure, if you had asked 
Mr. Gideon Frost, he would have 
told you!” 

Gerald did not see, or did not 
seem to see, the point of this remark. 
He put my hand on his arm. 
“Come,” he said, “ Lady Augusta 
will wonder where you have been. 
I can tell you, Georgie,” he said in 
a half-whisper, “it won't do to 
make yourself so remarkable with 
Oliver Frost. Now, I’ve warned 
you of it, and don’t go on like a 
child.” 

For the rest of the evening did he 
stay by me. I had plenty of time 
to remark how pale he was—what 
dark rings were round his eyes, and 
his lips were scarlet. London life 
did not seem to agree with him. 

When, at last, the party was over, 
and the early sun peeped into the 
rooms, putting to shame the dying 
wax lights and Chinese lanterns, 
Gerald said good-bye. His last 
words to me were—pointing to my 
mysteriously-given necklet, which I 
wore that evening— 

“I think, Georgie, if you meant 
to refuse Mr. Derring, you ought not 
to have accepted his gifts!” 

“ What do you mean?” said I, 
aghast. 

“ What I say,” was the reply. “I 
know perfectly well that it was the 
squire who sent you that thing. I 
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suspected it all along ; now I am very 
sure of it.” 

When every one else in the house 
was fast asleep, I lay awake, think- 
ing of these words. 

Horrible, horrible idea! The old 
man wanted to buy me with his pre- 
sents ! 

I was very ungrateful, I own, but 
I determined that never again would 
I wear the ornament. I put it into 
its grand purple case, and thrust it 
down—deep down—into the deepest 
recesses of my trunk. 

Other gaieties succeeded to this 
“at home.” But for Gerald's 
changed and angry face, my visit to 
London would have been marked 
with the whitest of stones in my 
record. But how changed Gerald 
was. And though he came seldom to 
see me, when he did come, the for- 
bidden subject of the “ rejected 
addresses”’ rendered our conversa- 
tion bald and triste. 

At times I almost began to think 
that if I had known how Gerald 
would have taken the matter to 
heart, I would have made up my 
mind to marry the squire. What 
would I not have done to please the 
handsome, spoiled darling of our 
home! Sometimes my conduct 
seemed, even to myself, almost cruel, 
How could I have cast away such 
a chance for Gerald? Would not 
the Derring alliance have smoothed 
down all the asperities of his 
nature? 

What would it have mattered, 
though I did not, and never could, 
love the squire? I could have given 
him a very decent and proper re- 
gard, such as, I dare say, many 
ladies are content to bring as their 
share of the matrimonial bar- 
gain. 

Sometimes I saw Gerald when he 
did not expect to see me, One 
evening, when my lady’s time was 
at her own disposal, she proposed a 
visit to the theatre. Not to one of 
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the grand first-class theatres, but to 
a small, second-class house across 
the water. 

At another time, Lady Augusta 
would have surely turned up her 
pretty little saucy nose at the 
“Diadem” bill of fare, but there 
was a great actor, a new hand, 
“starring” it just now, and the 
papers were full of his praises, and 
half London, or as much of it as 
could be squeezed into the 
“‘Diadem,” went to see him die as 
Romeo, or live as Ferdinand. 

As for Colonel Despard, go he 
would not. He was a quiet, snuffy 
old gentleman, who grew more quiet 
and more snuffy as the evening 
wore on. 

But for all that we wanted not 
for an escort. “I have asked 
Oliver Frost to dinner,” she said 
demurely, and with just once glance 
at me, “and I’m sure he’ll take care 
of us,” 

“ Is his brother coming ? ” said the 
colonel. 

“No! If there is one man I 
dislike more than another it is 
Gideon Frost. He will call here, 
but I have a great mind to tell 
Willers not to admit him the next 
time he comes.” 

“ My dear !” remonstrated Colonel 
Despard. 

“Indeed, I have been thinking 
seriously of it,” said my lady, and 
then the subject dropped. 

I had never been in a London 
theatre before, therefore you can 
well imagine how the “ Diadem” 
impressed my imagination. 

Everything was perfectly new to 
me ; and as the performance was really 
first-rate, and the new actor was a 
genius, Lady Augusta herself, a per- 
fect veteran amongst play-goers, was 
in the best of humours. 

And Oliver Frost? He was 
also in good temper; there was no 
shade of the sadness which some- 
times clouded his face. 
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The play was half over, when I 
exclaimed, “ There’s Gerald ! do you 
see him, Lady Augusta?” 

“Where is he?” said she, raising 
her opera-glass, but letting it fall a 
moment afterwards, with a careless, 
“No, I don’t think it is Mr. Lisle.” 

“Tt is, indeed,” said I. ‘Look, 
Mr. Frost, do you see that stage-box ? 
I am sure that is Gerald who is 
sitting very much in the hack- 
ground, with the two pretty girls, 
and another gentleman.” 

Mr. Frost had such good sight, 
that in that small theatre he did not 
require an opera-glass. 

He looked, but could not pro- 
nounce upon the fact, for the 
gentleman, whether he were Gerald 
or not, had placed himself so much 
in the shadow, that when I looked 
a second time, I could only see an 
indistinct figure in evening dress. 

But I could not be deceived. I 
knew it was Gerald! And who, 
then, were the radiant and much- 
adorned ladies who were his com- 
panions? 

I was fairly puzzled; neither 
could my companions help me, for 
Lady Augusta would not look a 
second time in the direction of the 
stage-box, and Mr. Frost’s face 
assumed an impenetrable look, which 
I knew very well meant that any 
information he knew he would keep 
to himself. 

There was a great crowd that 
night, and we found it a matter of 
some difficulty to make our way 
down the flight of steps leading 
from the boxes to the outer air. 
My lady had found an attentive 
cavalier, who offered her his arm. 

“Tt is Gerald, Mr. Frost,” I said 
triumphantly, as we saw my brother’s 
dark head and pale, longish face in 
the throng. 

“So I see,” he replied coolly, 
stopping for a moment to fold my 
cloak round me; and thus I lost sight 
of Gerald, for when we got to the 
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bottom of the steps he was nowhere 
to be seen. 

What a drive that was through 
the brightly-lit streets that summer 
night ! 

Lady Augusta’s carriage rolled 
on, so smoothly and swiftly, past 
gay shops and gayer gin palaces. 

And I, with the mirth and music 
of the theatre running in my head, 
felt—God help us !—as though life 
were a very happy, delightful thing, 
and as though sin and sorrow were 
words of no meaning, 

Colonel Despard was at home, and 
very sleepy, when we ratiled up to 
the door, I don’t think the old 
gentleman appreciated our vivid 
description of the wonders and 
varieties of the “ Diadem.” 

But, next morning, I overheard 
her ladyship say to her better-half, 
in a vexed tone, “It is such a pity! 
I know that boy is going to the 
bad!” and, with the usual propen- 
sity of listeners, I could not help 
some way feeling that she spoke of 
my poor Gerald. 


CHAPTER XV. 


“AnD can you love me, Georgie?” 

“Mr. Frost ! ” 

“No, not Mr. Frost; you called 
me Oliver before. Say it again ; 
say it a hundred times—a million 
times! If you love me, call me 
Oliver.” 

How very, very well I can re- 
member those words! and I shall 
remember them when I am dying. 
Oliver Frost stood by my side ; we 
were both in my lady’s conserva- 
tory. It was late at night, and in the 
drawing-room, from which coloured 
glass doors separated us, a select 
party of four were talking extremely 
loud over their whist. 

Lady Augusta loved whist, so did 
the colonel. And thus, without 
any fear of eavesdroppers, he told 
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me he loved me, and asked me to be 
his wife. 

AndI? I knew that I was his ; 
that if ever girl cared for mortal 
man, I was that girl; that I loved 
him—next to Gerald? nay, better 
than Gerald, if that were possible. 

‘Call me Oliver,” he said, softly, 
taking both my hands in his and 
bending down to me, so that his brown 
face was very, very near to mine. 

“‘ Oliver,” I said, like a child at 
school repeating his lesson; and so, 
indeed, he was my master. Hence- 
forth, I would know no will but his, 
no pleasure but his ; I was his very, 
very own. 

“Darling, dearest Georgie,” he 
said, with an infinite tenderness in 
his deep voice, “come what may, 
nothing can part us now.” 

Nothing—eh, Oliver? My hand- 
some, splendid lover, true-hearted 
and faithful, could he but have seen 
the future! 

But the present was everything to 
us now. 

The noise and chatter of the 
whist-table continuing—for the game 
was at that delicate point when it 
seems necessary for every one to 
talk at once, and as loudly as pos- 
sible—we had a little precious time 
to ourselves, And then Oliver 
Frost told me how that he had 
loved me almost from the first time he 
had met me; and then he would 
have me make my confession. I 
should tell him how much I cared 
for him—as though such things 

, could be measured or weighed—and 
if I cared more for him than for any 
other person in the wide world. 

‘‘ For I am greedy of your love— 
jealous of it,” he said. ‘I would be 
the first with you—am I so un- 
reasonable? No; your mother and 
Gerald will have enough, and to 
spare ; but I want no one but myself 
to reign in my Georgie’s heart’’ 

‘‘ Well, you are a little unreason- 
able,” I said, laughing up at the 
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dark eyes that could speak a lan- 
guage of their own. “ Poor Gerald 
ought to be jealous, for I always 
loved him best; and what will he do 
now?” 

* Content himself as best he may,” 
replied Oliver ; “and I must now 
tell you, Georgie, what I hope won’t 
make you very angry—I’ll risk it 
at all events.” 

“Risk what?” I said, a little 
startled. 

“T’ll tell you,” he said. ‘In the 
first place, then, my father has taken 
it into his head that it is a most 
holy and Christian-like thing for 
him to nourish and keep up the evil 
spirit and angry feeling which he 
—being, I know, the offender— 
bears to every member of your 
father’s family. He would as soon, 
I know, see me, his eldest son, 
married to a Jew, Turk, infidel, or 
heretic, as to you, my darling. My 
dear brother, Gideon, would, on the 
contrary, very much enjoy the idea 
of our being (as we will be, please 
God!) man and wife. For if he 
could but work up my father to the 
right pitch, he would get the un- 
lucky old man to alter his will, and 
Master Gideon would be very much 
the gainer. Do you understand 
me?” 

I did quite understand him; 
his words were explicit enough, 
and painful enough, too. For 
the Lisles, every man and 
woman of them, were proud folk ; 
and it was bitter to hear that Colonel 
Frost should regard his son’s love 
for me in so inimical a light. 

“Then I ought not to listen to 
you,” said I, getting cold and hot by 
turns, and trying to withdraw my- 
self from his strong arm, which had 
drawn me into his embrace. 
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“Ah! it is too late now; you 
have listened; we love each other, 
Who will dare to divide us now? 
But I have not yet explained mat- 
ters fully to you. I shall go down, 
when I can get a day’s leave, to 
Abbott’s Gift, and tell your mother, 
I know she will be on our side. 
My father may thank himself for 
any innocent deceit or conceal- 
ment. itmay seem heartless to reckon 
upon his death, but he is dying; he 
can’t live many weeks. My going 
to him now, and telling him of my 
intended marriage, would do no 
good; would only hasten his end 
—for the doctors forbid any excite- 
ment, and the very, name of Lisle 
is like the red rag to the turkey- 
cock—and would possibly put the 
game into Gideon’s hands, At his 
death I shall be a rich man, able to 
give my darling a home fitting for 
her; able to help poor Gerald out 
of some of his troubles, and to pre- 
vent him from getting into further 
ones. But I have not rested alone 
upon this staff. An old friend of my 
dear mother’s is going out to India 
in a couple of months; he will have 
a vacant secretaryship or two to give 
away, and has promised, should I 
want such help, to take me out with 
him. And you would come with 
me, wouldn’t you? ” 

Would I? to the end of the 
world. But I did not say so—in 
fact, I did not say anything; but he 
did not consider my silence unsatis- 
factory—on the contrary, there was 
a pause for a few happy, happy 
minutes, then he said gently, “ Kiss 
me, Georgie,” stooping down as he 
spoke; and then I raised my face, 
and my trembling lips touched his, 
in a long, long kiss. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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THE CREATION OF MAHOMET.® 


To God, the Merciful and Clement, praise ! 

Ere man’s heart throbbed, or genii from the blaze 
Of sacred fire leapt shining at God’s word ; 

Ere clearest elemental waves had stirred 

And kissed with clean lips the high throne of God ; 
Ere pearly heavens of cloud were spread abroad, 
Or ere Bahmiit, the Sacred Fish, was blest 

By bearing dry earth o’er the waters’ breast— 
The holy God dwelt in th’ supremest sphere 

Of immortality! Not those who hear 

Such syllables as thrilled the coloured clay 

Who stand within intensest light, and pray 

On one foot restlessly ; nor yet the Seven 

Who swiftly flash to the remotest heaven 

At His word, can unfold the perfect grace 

Which glorifies God’s unrevealed face ! 

Clad in rich light whereon no shadows fall 

He reigned alone, the One, the glorious All: 
Eternity He compassed in a thought! 

The ages passed beneath His smile, and brought 
The pregnant moment when His word sublime 
Bade the quick stream of being flow through time. 
God spake! and lo! the eternal element, 
Divinest ether, thrilled at the event ; 

The trembling essence felt the tide of life, 

And surged with ecstacy. Born in the strife, 

A formless cloud of shimmering dust uprose, 

Like that which whirls when the fierce simoom blows 
On sacred Mecca’s vale of gleaming sand. 


Sweet stillness fell at the Divine command, 








* The legend upon which this poem is founded occurs in el-Mas’udi's Historical 
Encyclopedia, entitled “Meadows of Gold and Mines of Gems,” transkated from the 
Arabic by Dr. Sprenger. 
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And rhythmic order touched the troubled throng 
Of the primordial atoms, as a song 
Soothes the discordant heart to sweeter tone. 
The floating cloud paused where the Great Light shone, 
The pulsing particles with tender glow 
Swung in their sparkling orbits to and fro, 
Like glittering mist or starry nebule, 
Ajl quivering with the soft recurrent sway 
Of myriad motions, without pause or jar. 
*Twas like a web of rays from sun and star, 
Like sunny meshes on a windy rill— 
It was sweet melody made visible! 
So paused the sparkling cloud of precious dust, 
Which held the seeds of hope for all the just, 
Before the presence of Creative Will. 
The infinite void of eager space grew still, 
When, from the inmost core of dazzling white, 
A marvellous hand, bathed in celestial light, 
Came, bearing in its glowing palm a spark 
Of living fire, which flamed through chaos dark— 
The living soul fresh from the living God! 

O with full heart, ye faithful, thank and laud 
The Lord of Love, the Merciful, the Wise, 
Who leads our stumbling feet to Paradise ! 

Clear in the centre of the gleaming cloud } 
The vivid fire was placed, and lo! the crowd 
Of glittering atoms whirled and flashed and closed 
In shining myriads where the light reposed . 
Upon the sacred seed the dust grew dense, 
When, O sweet wonder! in the light intense 
It bloomed in form and ripened into sense ! 
There, with the glory in his opening eyes, 
Great Mahomet, the Prince of Paradise , 
The first flower of the barren fields of space, 
Bent worshipping before God’s hidden face ! 
‘Through the vast regions swept a tremulous roll, 
When the fine ether clasped the new-born soul. 
The light shook, and the Sove reign Voice outburst, 
Ringing through solitude: ‘‘ Thou art the first 
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O’er whom my living light burns as the sun 
Shall burn above the world—the Chosen One, 
Revealer of celestial mysteries, 
The Prophet and the Leader of the Wise ! 
Behold! the green earth shall arise and glow, 
The wide seas sparkle, and the waters flow ; 
Above them all high heaven shall be outspread, 
For thy sole sake! The living and the dead 
Shall sing or mourn ; pure paradise shall bloom 
With fragrant flowers, and the place of doom 
Must hold, for retribution, fiery woe, 
Because of thee! Supremest truth shall flow 
Through the long splendour of thy holy line ; 
My light on their prophetic brows shall shine, 
The Apostolic symbol of their Lord ! 
And neither plague nor tempest, fire nor sword, 
Nor countless sins of men, nor demons’ ire, 
Shall conquer the strong spirits which aspire 
To bear my glory through the troubled war ; 
Till thou shalt flash upon them like a star, 
And Islam raise above the fume and fret. 
There is no God but God, and Mahomet 
Is God’s high Prophet ! ” 

When the words were said 
Across the hungering waste the spirit fled ; 
And at the bidding of Creative Power 


The universe unfolded as a flower. 


W. J. MILLIGAN. 
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RIGHT HON. DAVID RICHARD PIGOT. 

Lord Chief Baron of Her Majesty’s Court of Exchequer, Ireland, §c. §c. 
At that period of the year when most people look forward to the 
recreation or relaxation which Christmas-time suggests, on the 22nd of 
December, 1873, the Right Hon. David Richard Pigot, Lord Chief 
Baron of Her Majesty’s Court of Exchequer in Ireland, succumbed to the 
great destroyer, Death, and laid aside the harness that, for so many years, 
he had honourably worn, with unwearied devotion, to the public cause. 

For many years the deceased judge resided in Stephen’s-green East, 
Dublin ; he removed to Merrion-square East, and there he died shortly 
previous to four o’clock on the morning of the day we have mentioned. 
He died—worn out and exhausted—of, it is said, blood-poisoning, an attack 
of which he had while on circuit some years ago, and from which he 
tardily recovered. The last and fatal illness was caused by the excessive 
heat and effluvia of the antiquated and dilapidated Crown Court of Mary- 
borough, in which, at the last summer assizes, he presided for forty-five 
days, at a trial for murder, in which James Moore was the accused and 
Edward Delaney the victim. The trial, we way state, resulted in a verdict 
of Guilty, and the condemnation of the prisoner to death upon the scaffold ; 
but the learned judge mercifully interposed, and the executive commuted 
the sentence to transportation for life. 

David Richard Pigott was born in the year 1796 or 1797, and was, 
according to the most reliable information, in his 78th year. He was the 
son of Dr. Pigot,of the romantic and populous town of Kilworth, which is at 
some distance from Fermoy, county of Cork—a town and county that have 
produced “many eminent men.” Trinity College, Dublin, may claim 
Chief Baron Pigot as one of the most distinguished of her students. The 
following record of “ David Richard Pigot” appears in Dr. Todd’s most 
accurate “Catalogue of Dublin University Graduates ;”—“B.A., Est. 
1819; M.A., Nov. 1832. 

After his collegiate course, he entered upon studies, intending to join 
the medical profession, but abandoned the idea; became a member of one 
of the Inns of Court in London, entered the chambers of Mr. Tindal 
(afterwards Chief Justice), for the purpose of studying pleading, in which 
he excelled throughout his extensive practice at the bar. In the year 
1826 he was called to the Irish bar, was made a king’s counsel in 1836, 
appointed Solicitor-General in 1839, Attorney-General in 1840-4], and 
Chief Baron in 1846, succeeding Mazier Brady, who was elevated to the 
chancellorship. 

It has been written of the Chief Baron, by one well acquainted with him, 
“ He was a model to all young law students of his day ; few men ever 
laboured more. From 1819 to 1826 he was an indefaticable student, 
During these seven years he was in the office of a Conveyancer and Equity 
Draughtemav. He could afford to do this, as he had a small paternal pro- 
perty that yielded him £300 to £400 per annum. O'Connell said that on 
the day when he was called to the Bar, he knew as much law as many a 
barrister of twenty years standing. Though somewhat cold and reserved 
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in his manner, he was a very warm-hearted friend, and many generous ° 
actions are recorded of him.” 

He sat in Parliament as member for Clonmel (succeeding Louis Perrin) 
from 1839 to 1846, and was appointed to the office of Solicitor-General, 
aiid subsequently to that of the first law-officer, by Lord Melbozrne. In 
the year 1846 there was a change of ministry, Sir Robert Peel coming into 
power, and for a time his promotion was impeded ; but on the accession 
of Lord John Russell he was advanced to the high judicial position in 
which he acquired so much distinction. When Attorney-General, such 
luminaries as Plunkett (Lord Chancellor), Bushe (Chief Justice), and 
Joy (Chief Baron) adorned the bench. His legal knowledge and 
oratorical powers were thus tested by, and drawn forth in, the presence of 
those great masters of the sciences of Law and Rhetoric. At his demise he 
was the oldest judge on the Irish bench ; he had survived all his coadjutors 
under the Melbourne adininistration, with the exception of Lord Russell. 
Chief Justice Monahan is now the senior judge of the Irish bench. 

In early life Judge Pigott was an active politician, and as a speaker was 
effective in Parliament. Within a few years before his death he sustained 
great domestic afflictions in the death of a beloved wife and son. When 
his own health failed him, he was advised to endeavour to recruit it in a 
more genial climate, but he remained at home, and died “ with harness on 
his back.” He has left behind him many profound judgments, but as re- 
gards his Parliamentary career, the Act with which his name is most 
associated is the 3rd and 4th Vict., c. 105, extending to Ireland the 
provisions of the English Act; the 3rd and 4th Wm. IV., c. 42; and 
the Ist and 2nd Vict., c. 110, being an Act for the further amendment of 
the law and the better advancement of justice. 

We do not intend to enter upon any topic in conneetion with the subject 
of this memoir, either of a political or polemical character, but confine 
ourselves to the consideration of Chief Baron Pigott in his professional and 
personal aspects, and in these respects he ranked amongst the most amiable 
aad eminentof Irishmen. He was pre-eminently a workinglawyer, unwearied 
and unswerving—in that; capacity, and in the discharge of his high 
functions as a judge, he was indefatigable, careful, conscientious, pains- 
tuking, and persistent. He appeared to love hard work—assuredly he 
never spared himself ; and, though suitors and jurors complained that his 
excessive conscientiousuess and over-anxiety to secure justice protracted 
trials on some occasions, nobody ever could ascribe the delay to anything 
but an earnest desire to arrive at the truth, and prevent mistake and mis- 
conception. The lines of Pope— 

‘ Wretches hang, that jurymen may dine,” 
applied, no doubt, to the unprincipled functionaries whom the poet had “in 
his raind’s eye;” but far other words should be used to describe the subject 
of our memoir. His leaning was towards the accused, or any suitor who 
had what might be regarded a just claim against the party whom he sued, 
A leading principle of law, but not a very rational one, is—that “ it is 
better ninety-nine guilty persons should escape than that one innocent 
person should suffer,” and this dicta commended itself to the benevdlent 
disposition and conscientious love of justice for which the Chief Baron was 
pre-eminently distinguished. ‘This principle of our jurisprudence was strik- 
ingly illustrated on one occasion when, at the Cork Assizes, a boy was 
charged before the Chief Baron with burglary. The case turned on the ques- 
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tion whether a cap, found in the shop or house into which the burglar had 
broken, belonged to the boy, and the defence was that it did not; in sup- 
port of which evidence was given that the description of cap in question 
was very common in the country. The Chief Baron charged, giving the pri- 
soner the benefit of the doubt, though one scarcely existed. ‘The jury 
acquitted.the prisoner. His lordship directed that he should be discharged. 
But before leaving the dock the boy appealed to the Bench—“ My Lord,” 
said he, “won't you give me back my cap!" He was highly esteemed by 
every member of his profession, ani his brother judges looked up to him as 
to an authority upon law whose opinion was of great value, whose judgment 
was almost oracular and unerring. This opinion has, we believe, been 
expressed by every judge on, and we may add from, the bench, and 
concurred in by the legal profession generally. 

In laying down great principles of constitutional law, in lucidly defining 
the differences between charges of a criminal character, or in explaining 
the laws of evidence in clear and faultless language, he was admirable ; 
but in decisions at eommon law, and in expounding the great principles of 
equity, he had no superior. He was the greatest real property lawyer of 
his day—the soundest, perhaps, without exception, that ever adorned the 
Irish Bench. His true element would have been the Court of Chancery. 
Nisi Prius and circuit could not have been so congenial to him, and were 
more laborious and irksome than to other judges, owing to his extreme 
scrupulosity and the minuteness with which he considered and chronicled 
each incident and argument that arose before him. 

It rarely happens when an attorney-general, on a change of govern- 
ment, vacates his office, and seeks to return to practice on the circuit from 
which for the time he has seceded, that he is welcomed back by his brother 
barristers, who are, of course, anxious to advance in the race of promotion, 
and are naturally pleased when a rival has been removed to another field 
of action; but, in the instance of Chief Baron Pigott, his return to his 
cireuit (the Munster) after he had ceased to be the first law-officer of the 
Crown, was hailed with hearty congratulations by all his brother members; 
and on his health being proposed at the bar dinner in the town where he 
rejoined them, he responded in a manner so graceful and refined as to 
elicit enthusiastic applause. The graces of rhetoric and the charms of 
euphonious diction were amongst his intellectual fascinations and profes- 
sional influences. He had much suavity of manner, which tended to render 
him a most agreeable companion, and also gave him much power as a cross- 
examiner ; for, in mere than one instance, he induced a reluctant witness, 
who did not suspect his manceuvring and was carried away by his polite- 
ness and elegant plausibility, to admit more than proved beneficial to the 
side on whose behalf he was produced to give evidence. 

Benevolent to excess, his noble nature could not leave unrelieved ~ny 
deserving object that appealed to him. His gifts were conferred with the 
utmost delicacy of feeling—doing good by stealth, as the poet says, and 
blushing to find it fame, He had some peculiarities. Who is there at all 
familiar with his characteristics as a judge who does not remember the 
quick, sharp manner in which he checked many a rapid cross-examiner 
at the bar, while his pen flew over his book in his copious and critical 
note-taking, with the words * Please, watch my pen?” 

Like John Philpot, Curran, and Petrie, he was partial to his violin, and 
plaved with much taste and skill, delighting most in the melodies of Ireland. 

He was one of the Commissioners who, with Louis Perrin, afterwards 
Judge Perrin, inquired into the working of the old Corporation of Dublia, 
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with a view to its reformation. He was likewise a member of the Senate of 
the Queen’s University of Ireland; a member of the Board of Charitable 
Donations and Bequests; a Commissioner of National Education; a 
Visitor of Maynooth College, and a member of several Literary and 
Scientific Societies. 

The tedious trial at Maryborough tried all his strength and powers of 
endurance... The life hanging in the scales in that case of murder was 
not that of the wretched culprit in the dock, but the precious life of one of 
the most accomplished and conscientious judges that ever presided in a court . 
The silvery tongued Pigott has passed away; no more shall his melodious 
voice be heard in the Irish Courts; to him, as to his great predecessor as 
Chief Baron, in the days before the Union, Hussey Burgh, may be applied 
that epithet, for few had a sweeter, softer voice, or a nature more genial 
and generous. 

He lies buried in the churchyard of Kilworth, where rest the bones of 
his family. We believe we are correct in saying, that through the Nagle 
branch he was descended from Edmund Burke. 


THE FOLK-LORE OF BRITISH PLANTS. 
ARTICLE VI. 
BY JAMES MASON. 


Snowdrop--Crocus—Pimpernell—Prim 

rose—Cowslip — Marigold — Vervain— 
Valerian — Onions — Broom— Willow — 
Yew—Cypress—Apple. 
Unper the still gloomy skies of de- 
parting winter, the SNowDkoP pierces 
the snow. It is about the first sign 
that Nature isrousing herself to begin 
the life and work of spring. On 
this account the flower has become 
invested with a kind of sacredness, 
and its appearance is looked for with 
eagerness and interest. According 
to tradition, it blossoms on the secund 
of February or Candlemas Day. 

It was held by the monks of old 
to be an emblem of feminine purity, 
and was known as the Purification 
Flower, and also as the Fair Maid 
of February, from the time of its 
coming forth. 

The Crocus has a classical legend 
counected with it. It is the flower 
into which the friend of Similax was 
transformed. Long ago it was de- 
dicated to S. Valentine. 

A curious Austrian superstition 
represents that it tends to draw 


one’s strength away, and that, for 
that reason, the crocus should be 
gathered only by strong young men 
and healthy maidens. 

The saffron crocus was in the six- 
eenth and seventeenth centuries con- 
sidered a remedy for innumerable 
complaints. Old tradition tells, that 
a pilgrim, wishing to benefit his 
native country, brought the root 
hither from the East, concealed in 
the hollow of his palmer’s staff, 
“for if,” says Hakluyt, “he had 
been taken, by the law of the country 
from whence he came, he had died 
for the fact.” 

In the far East, if the saffron 
grew on a grave it was considered a 
good sign for the departed, and the 
women in Switzerland use it as a 
charm against evil by twining it 
about their children’s necks, 

The Pimperne cv is another in- 
teresting plant. A popular rhyme 
represents that— 

‘*No heart can think, no tongue can 
tell, 

The virtues of the pimperneil.” 

12—2 
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As a remedy in various com- 
plaints, it has long been highly 
esteemed. The country people in 
various parts also believed it to 
be a powerful charm against witch- 
craft. When gathered to be used 
as a safeguard against the powers 
of darkness, the following lines, ac- 
cording to a MS. on “ Magic,” pre- 
served in the Chetham Library at 
Manchester, must be said :— 


‘‘ Herbe Pimpernell, I have thee found, 
Growing upon Christ Jesus’ ground : 
‘The same guift the Lord Jesus gave 
unto thee, 

When He shed His blood on the 
tree. 

Arise, Pimpernell, and go with me, 

And God blesse me, 

And all that shall wear thee— 
Amen.” 


In Thuringia the pimpernell is 
held to be a charm against any 
epidemic. 

The common scarlet pimpernell has 
long been known as the “‘ Poor Man’s 
Weather Glass,” or the ‘Shep- 
herd’s Warning.” This arises from 
its being made use of by rustics to 
ascertain whether the weather is to 
be dry or wet. It is the best ba- 
rometer among the flowers. On a 
rainy day it never opens, and, long 
before a shower approaches, it seems 
conscious of it, and shuts up its 
leaves. The pimpernell is also 
1eferred to with a view to ascertain- 
ing the time of day. 
practice is thus 
Dryden :— 


This rural 
alluded to by 


‘* Such is the science to the peasant 

dear, 

Which guides his labours through 
the varying year, 

While he, ambitious’ mid his brother 
swains, 

To shine the pride and wonder of 
the plains, 

Can, in the pimpernell’s red-tinted 
flowers, 

As close the petals, read the mea- 
sured hours.” 


We turn now to the Primrose. 
I shall first meution the classical 
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tradition regarding it: it was 
anciently Paralisos, after the name 
of a beautiful youth, the son of 
Priapus and Flora, who died of grief 
at the loss of his betrothed Melicerta, 
but was preserved by his parents 


by being metamorphosed into this 
flower. 


On the continent the flower is of 
some importance, as will be seen 
from the following extract from Mr. 
Conway, who, speaking of mystic 
plants, gives the chief continental 
legend connected with it :— 


‘*The Germans,” he says, ‘* cannot 
be included under Wordsworth’s ban 
on those to whom a primrose is a yellow 
primrose and nothing more. It may 
not be a very spiritual treasure which 
they see in its gold, but no flower has 
had, in that country, s» wide an asso- 
ciation with preternatural wealth. Its 
German name ‘‘Schliisselblume,” or 
key-flower, is indeed strictly referable 
to its legendary connection with hidden 
gold. ‘The myth, as told in various 
sagas, affirms that Bertha entices some 
favoured child, by exquisite primroses, 
to a doorway overgrown with flowers. 
This is the door to an enchanted castle. 
When the key-flower touches it, the 
door gently opens and the favoured 
mortal passes to a room with vessels 
covered over with primroses, in which 
are treasures of gold or jewels. When 
the treasure is secured, the primroses 
must be replaced, otherwise the finder 
will be for ever followed by a black 
dog. Another form of the 
fable is that the flowers are blue—the 
azure of the sky, which is Bertha’s blue 
eye—and the treasures held by forget- 
me-nots. When the treasures have 
been taken, a voice is heard saying, 
‘ Forget not the flowers,’ i.e., replace 
them carefully—and thence that flower 
is named the forget-me-not.” 


Of English folk-lore connected 
with the primrose itis probable that 
one article is contained in the fol- 
lowing couplet from Browne's 
** Pastorals.”’ 

‘The primrose, when with six leaves 
gotten grace, 

Maids as a true-love in their bosoms 

place.” 
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But the Germans seem to be 
wealthier than we in their primrose 
legends ; so let us pass to another 
flower. 

And that flower will be the 
Cows.ip. According to Shakspeare, 
the tall cowslips are the pensioners 
of the Fairy Queen— 


“In their gold coats spots you see ; 
These be rubies, fairy favours, 
In those freckles live their savours.” 


The German legend of the 
primrose guarding hidden treasure 
has been conjectured to survive in 
this country in the rustic name for 
the cowslip, fairy-cup, t.e., a cup 
holding fairy gifts. This supposi- 
tion, however, is perhaps too in- 
genious. 

The children in the North of 
England call cowslips paigles, or 
pagles. This is an old name alluded 
to by Ben Jonson, who speaks 
of— 


“ Blue harebells, pagles, 


pansies, 
calaminth.” 


In Sweden our flower—one of the 
earliest and fairest of all that 
gladden the spring—is known in 
many places as “ Our Lady’s Bunch 
of Keys.” 

And now we come to— 


‘The MAaRrIGoLp, that goes to bed wi’ 
the sun, 
And with him rises weeping,” 


as Shakspeare says in his “ Winter’s 
Tale.” 

There can be little doubt that 
this is the Marybud of the old poets, 
a flower to which they often and 
affectionately alluded. Its remark- 
able shutting up in the evening, and 
opening in the morning, furnished 
them with many a choice illustra- 
tion. In that sweet morning song in 
“ Cymbeline,” for example, we come 
upon the lark begiuning to sing at 
heaven’s gate, when— 


‘* Winking Marybuds begin 
To ope their pretty eyes.” 
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And in William Browne’s ‘Elegie 
on the Countess ‘Dowager of Pem- 
brooke,” we have the flower supply- 
ing tlie following beautiful figure :— 


‘** Yet (could I choose) I would not any 

knewe 

That thou wert lost but as a pearle 
of dewe, 

Which, in a gentle evening, mildly 
cold, 

Fallne in the bosome of a Marigold, 

Is in her golden leaves shut up all 
night, 

And seen again when next we see the 
light.” 


But, to come to what is more 
properly the subject in hand, the 
marigold holds a place in the lore of 
love. On St. Luke’s Day, it has 
been said, ** Take marigold flowers, 
a sprig of marjoram, thyme, and a 
little wormwood ; dry them before 
a fire, rub them to powder, then 
sift it through a fine piece of lawn 
and simmer it over a slow fire, adding 
a small quantity of virgin honey and 
vinegar. Anoint yourself with 
this when you go to bed, saying the 
following lines three times, and you 
will dream of your partner that is 
to be :— 

«© S, Luke, S. Luke, be kind to me, 
In dreams let me my true love see.” 


Though, as we see here, of use 
for lovers’ spells in this country, 
curiously enough the marigold is 
held by German girls to be un- 
favourable to the tender passion, 
and they will on no account use it 
in divining their fortunes. 

The only other piece of folk-lore 
tobe mentioned is, that it is believed 
by some to foretell boisterous wea- 
ther. ‘This is an old notion alluded 
to by Willsford in his “ Nature's 
Secrets,” he, in the same breath, 
mentioning other peculiarities of this 
plant, as well as of the heliotrope, 
“Heliotropes and marigolds,” he 
suys, ‘presage stormy weather by 
closing or contracting together their 
leaves, but turn towards the sun's 
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rays all the day, and in the evening 
shut up shop.” 

Vervain has long had a reputa- 
tion as a plant of mystery, Gerard 
justly remarking of it, “ Manie old 
wives’ fables are written of the 
vervayn tending to witchcraft and 
sorcerie.” The Druids, according to 
Borlase, in his “ Antiquities of 
Cornwall,” were excessively fond 
of it. They used it in casting lots, 
and in foretelling events. It was 
gathered by them at the rise of the 
dog-star, from spots upon which 
neither sun nor moon ever shone, 
and sacrifices of honey were offered 
to the earth to compensate for the 
privation, The name it went under 
indicates the estimation in which it 
was held; it was called the “ holy 
herb.” 

The most remarkable peculiarity 
connected with vervain is the re- 
pugnance felt towards it by witches 
and evil spirits. The old rhyme 
tells us that— 


* Vervain and dill 
Hinder witches from their will.” 


Sometimes, however, more plants 
are enumerated in the rhyme; as 
when, at the birth of Harry 
Bertram, S. Colme’s charm was 
sung to a wild tune by Meg Mer- 
rilies : 
* Trefoil, vervain, John’s wort, dill, 
Hinders witches of their will.” 
Sir Walter Scott, in “The Min- 
strelsy of the Scottish Border,” 
mentions the estimation in which 
vervain was held in the North. The 
common people, he says, used to 
reckon it a powerful charm, and he 
tells of his recollecting a popular 
rhyme, supposed to be addressed to 
a young woman by the Devil, who 
attempted to seduce her in the shape 
of a handsome young man: 


* Gin you wish to be leman mine, 
Leave off the S. John's wort and the 
vervine,” 
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By his repugnance to these sacred 
plants his mistress discovered the 
cloven-foot. It is just possible the 
girl wore vervain twined about her 
neck, as we see children do at the 
present day in some parts of Eng- 
land. 

In Sweden the herb goes under 
the name of Fuga demonum, and is 
highly esteemed. 

Many interesting superstitious 
practices are associated with vervain. 
For instance, take ihe following, 
mentioned in the preface to an old 
theological work, “ The Way to the 
True Church, &c., by John White, 
Minister of God’s word at Eccles,” 
dated October 29th, 1608. The 
writer is setting forth the ‘ pro- 
digious ignorance” which he found 
among his parishioners :— 

‘‘ Many also use to weare vervein 
against blasts; and when they gather 
it for this purpose, firste they crosse 
the herbe with their hand, and then they 
blesse it thus :— 

‘ Hallowed be thou, Vervein, 

As thou growest on the ground, 

For in the mount of Calvery, 

There thou wast first found. 

Thou healedst our Saviour, Jesus 

Christ, 

And staunchest his bleeding wound ; 

In the name of the Father, the Son, 

and the Holy Ghost, 

I take thee from the ground.’” 


In a magical MS. in Chetham’s 
Library, Manchester, written in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, there is a 
charm greatly resembling the above, 
to be said when gathering the 
plant :— 

‘* All-hele, thou holy herb, Vervin, 
Growing on the ground ; 
In the Mount of Calvary 
‘There wast thou found ; 

Thou helpest many a grief, 

And stanchest many a wound, 

In the name of sweet Jesus 

I take thee from the ground. 
Oh! Lord, effect the same 
That I do now go about.” 


A charm agaiust an evil tongue 
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in which vervain is useful, is given 
by Aubrey (1696)— 

“Take,” he says, ‘‘ unguentum popu- 
leum and vervain and hypericon, and 
put a red-hot iron into it. You must 
anoint the backbone, or wear it on 
your breast. his is printed in Mr. 
Lilly’s ‘ Astrology.’ Mr. H. C. hath 
tried this receipt with good success.” 

The root of vervain “ hanged at 
the neck of such as have the king's 
evil, brings a marvellous and un- 
hoped help:” so says Lupton in his 
“ Second Book of Notable Things.” 

In Ireland the plant is plucked for 
medicinal purposes, with an invoca- 
tion of the three Persons of the 
Trinity. 

When nations, in the days of 
Greece and Rome, had grown weary 
of hostilities, vervain was carried 
by ambassadors negociating treaties 
of peace. It was considered sacred 
to the god of war; representing him 
in his milder moods. 

Vervain was also associated with 
the war-godin Germany. He being 
also the ruler of the lightning, the 
plaut was supposed to protect 
human habitations from the thunder- 
bolt. It may be from these martial 
associations that an old Bohemian 
superstition arises, that if one wishes 
to make his shot certainly hit the 
mark, he has only to boil vervain 
and rue together, and pour the liquid 
on a gun-flint. No doubt the per- 
cussion caps and needle-guns of 
the present time may be treated in 
a somewhat similar manner, with 
equal success. Auother superstition 
is a Bohemian one, to the effect that 
vervain which has touched a S. 
John’s fire snaps iron. 

And the last belief to be men- 
tioned is one recorded by Pliny, 
who, after recording that the plant 
was often employed in casting lots, 
telling fortunes, and foreshadowing 
future national events, says that if 
the hall or dining chamber is 
sprinkled with the water wherein 
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vervain has been steeped, all that are 
at the table will be “ very pleasant 
and make merry more jocundly.” 

VAvERIAN is another plant worth 
bestowing a little attention upon. 
Like vervain, it was held in the 
olden time to scare off witches, and, 
for that purpose, used to be hung in 
the doorways of houses. 

In Sweden it is laid in the clothes 
on the wedding-day, along with 
garlic and. other stroug-smelling 
plants, in order to counteract the 
envy which is sure to be felt by the 
elves at the happiness of the bride- 
groom. 

Besides possessing this miraculous 
power, valerian was reckoned very 
favourable to health. Gerarde says 
of our wild plant,— 


‘Tt hath been had, and is to this day 
among poore people of our northern 
parts, insuch veneration, that no brothe, 
pottage, or physical meates are worth 
anything if Setewall were not at an 
end, wherefore some woman-poet or 
other hath made these verses :-— 

‘ They that would have their heale, 
Must put Setewall in their Keale.’” 
ONIONS are next to engage our 

attention. These were, in ancient 
Egypt, considered as symbols of the 
universe, which was held to be 
made up, in the same way, of con- 
centric folds. 

The sowing of onions is under the 
special patronage of S. Thomas. 
“ Buy my onions!—white 5S. 
Thomas onions!” was one of the cries 
of Londonin theseveuteenth century. 
There is a species of onion which it 
is the rule in some country places 
to plant on S- Thomas Day. 8. 
Gregory also takes an interest in 
the plant, and in Lancashire those 
who wish to secure a crop of the 
Gregory-gret (Gregory the Great) 
onion, make a point of sowing tle 
seed on S. Gregory’s Day, the 12th 
of March. ; 

Oue would not expect the onion 
to be devoted to the tender passion, 
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but so it is. Burton, in his 
* Anatomy of Melanchuly,” speaks 
of a kind of divination with onions 
laid on the altar at Christmas Eve 
practised by girls, to know when 
they shall be married and how 
many husbands they shall have. 
This appears from Naogeorgus to 
have been a German custom :— 


“In these same Dayes young wanton 
Gyrlls that meets for Marriage 
bee, 

Doe search to know the names of 
them that shall their husbands 
bee. 

Four Onyons, fire, or eight they take, 
and make in every one 

Such names as they do fancy most, and 
best to think upon. 

Thus neare the chimney then they 
sit, and that same-onyon than 

That first doth sproute, doth surely beare 
the name of their good Man.” 


After this is done, Naogeorgus 
goes on to say, the girls go to some 
wood-stack and draw out a stick, the 
first that comes to. hand. If the 
stick be straight and even, and with- 
out knots, the husband will prove 
gentle and kind; but if it be 
crooked and covered with knots, 
then he will be crabbed and churl- 
ish. 

It used to be a favourite practice 
with girls, in order to see their 
future husbands, to peel an onion, 
wrap it up in a clean handkerchief, 
and place it under their pillows, 
saying,— 

**Gool S. Thomas, do me right, 
And let my true love come to-night, 


‘Lbhat I may see him in the face, 
And him in my kind arms embrace.” 


In Derbyshire, the girls take a 
large onion, peel it, and stick 
nine pins in it, whilst they repeat :— 

*¢ Good S. Thomas, do me right, 

Send me my true love to-night, 
In his clothes and his array 
Which he weareth every day.” 


Of the nine pins, eight are stuck 
ina circle, round one which is 
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called by the name of the swain— 
the “true love.” The lass puts the 
onion under her pillow, and dreams; 
and let us hope that her dreams are 
pleasant. 

There is a means of ascertaining 
the weather for the coming year by 
means of onions. Take an onion 
on Christmas Eve, cut it through, 
and out of it make twelve cups, one 
for every month. Put salt into each 
cup, and place them in a row. ‘The 
months corresponding to those cups 
in which the salt next morning is 
found wet will be rainy, and those, on 
the contrary, whose cups are full of 
dry salt, will be blessed with sunshine. 

In Bohemia, the onion, besides 
‘being used for fortune-telling, is 
hung up in rooms, in the confident 
expectation that it will draw to 
itself maladies which otherwise 
would fall upon the inmates. 

About the Broom, the principal 
legendary information to be given 
is the tradition which makes the 
royal line of Plantagenet derive its 
appellation from this plant. It is 
usually said that Geoffrey of Anjou, 
the father of Henry Il. and the 
husband. of Matilda of Germany, 
was in the habit of wearing a branch 
of broom, formerly called Planta 
genista, in his cap; or, as an old 
historian says, “ He commonly wore 
a broom in his bonnet.” He first 
put it there on the day of battle, 
plucking the branch on his way to 
the field of combat. His son Henry 
has been called the Royal Sprig of 
Genista, and the broom was worn by 
all his descendants down to the 
last of the Plantagenets, Richard III. 


Passing now from the courts of 


kings tothe humble dwellings of the 

people, I would mention a popular 

superstition in Suffolk, that— 

“If you sweep the house with blos- 
somed broom in May, 


You're sure to sweep the head of 
the house away.” 


In other parts of England it is 
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even considered unlucky to allow it 
to enter the door. 
‘* Bring broom into the house in May, 
It will sure sweep one of the family 
away.” 
And some go farther than this, and 
would not even—during May—buy 
one of the useful articles manufac- 
tured from this plant. A rhyme 
obtained at Carrick-on-Suir says :— 
‘* Brooms bought in May, 
Sweep the family away.” 
Broom is used occasionally in some 
parts of Germany in surgical opera- 
tions. Whena limb has been am- 
putated, the charmer takes a twig 
from a broom, presses the wound 
together with it, wraps it in the 
bloody linen, and lays it in a dry 
place, saying :— 
‘“*Unserm Herrn Christusseine Wunden, 
Die werden nicht verbunden 
Aber diese Wunden, die werden ver- 
bunden. IN. G. wu. 8. w.” 
‘*The wounds of our Lord Jesus Christ 
They are not bound ; 
But these wounds, they are bound. 
In the name, &c.” 


It is to be added, that the broom 
having plenty of blossom, is, accord- 
ing to a belief mentioned by Wills- 
ford, “a sign of a fruitful year of 
corn.” 

Now, let us be melancholy. The 
first step towards being so is to turn 
our attention to the WiLtow. This 
is a very sad tree, its chief associa- 
tions being all of the dolorous order. 
Forsaken love and disappointed hope 
sit wailing beneath its shade. How 
the willow acquired this character it 
is impossible to say. The exiles of 
Israel, it will be remembered, hung 
their harps on the willow, as, with 
broken hearts, they cried, “ How 
shall we sing the Lord’s song with- 
in a foreign land?” This Scriptural 
allusion may have given a sad 
character to the tree, but it is just 
as likely that the willow was a tree 
of gloom before the days of the 
Psalmist. 
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There are many songs of the 
olden time turning on deserted love, 
and exhibiting the sympathy be- 
tween the unfortunate and the wil- 
low-tree :— 


“¢ Ah, willow ! willow! 
‘The willow shall be 

A garland for me ; 
Ah, willow! willow!” 


Of these songs, perhaps the oldest 
is that by John Heywood :— 


‘“ Alla green willow, willow, 
All a green willow is my garlan1.”’ 


A song with the same melancholy 
burden of “ Willow! willow! wil- 
low!” contained in Pepy’s collec- 
tion, is introduced by Shakspeare, 
with some variations, in “ Othello.” 
Desdemona sings :— 


‘The poor soul sat sighing by a syca- 
more-tree— 
Sing all a green willow ; 
Her hand on her bosom, her head on 
her knee— 
Sing willow, willow, willow: 
The fresh streams ran by her, and 
murmured her moans— 
Sing willow, willow, willow ; 
Her salt tears fell from her, and 
softened the stones— 
Sing willow, willow, willow ; 
Sing all a green willow must be my 
garland.” 


In the ** Two Noble Kinsmen,” said 
to have been written by Shakspeare 
and Fletcher, a young girl who 
lost her wits with hopeless love for 
Palamon— 
“Sung 
Nothing but willow! willow! willow! 
And between— 
Ever was ‘ Palamon—fair Palamon.’” 


Herrick, in the same strain, thus 
feelingly addresses the willow-tree :— 


‘*‘ Thou art, to all lost love, the best, 
The only true plant found ; 
Wherewith young men and maids 
distrest, 
And left of love are crowned. 


‘¢ When once the lover's rose is dead, 
Or laid aside forlorn ; 
Then willow garlands ’bout the head, 
Bedewed with tears, are worn. 
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‘“‘When with neglect— the lover's 
bane— 
Poor maids rewarded be ; 
For their love lost, their only gain 
Is but a wreath from thee. 


“And underneath thy ccoling shade, 
When weary of the light, 
The love-spent youth and love-sick 
maid 
Come to weep out the night.” 


This poet has also some lines ad- 
dressed to a willow-garland :— 


‘‘ A willow garland thou didst send, 
Perfumed, last day, to me ; 
Which did but only this portend— 
I was forsook by thee. 


** Since it is so, I'll tell thee what— 
To-morrow thou shalt see 
Me wear the willow, after that 
To die upon the tree. 


‘** As beasts upon the altars go 
With garlands dress’d, so I 
Will, with my willow-wreath, also 
Come forth and sweetly die.’’ 


In connection with one of the 
festivals of the Church, the willow 
used to be of some service. It was 
a common practice with the boys, 
both in the South and North of Eng- 
land, to go and gather slips with 
the willow-flowers, or buds, on the 
approach of Palm Sunday. ‘‘ These,” 
says Brand, “seem to have been 
selected as a substitute for the 
real palm, because they are gene- 
rally the only things, at this season 
which can be easily come at, in 
which the power of vegetation can 
be discovered.” According to the 
latest editor of Brand (Mr. Hazlitt, 
1870), this is even yet a common 
practice in the neighbourhood of 
London. The young people go a- 
palming ; and the sallow is sold in 
London streets for a whole week 
preceding Palm Sunday. In the 
North itis called *‘ going a palmsoning 
or a palmsning.” 

The branches which did duty in 
this way for palms were of old 
regarded as of great value. 
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‘* And willow branches hallow, 
Which they palmes do use to call.” 


For lovers’ spells the willow is 
used in the North of England in the 
following way:—A girl takes a wil- 
low wand in her left hand, and, 
being careful that she is not ob- 
served, slips out of the house and 
runs round it three times, crying, 
“ He that’s to be my gude man come 
and grip the end o’t.” During the 
third circuit the likeness of the 
future husband appears and seizes 
the end of the wand. 

There are a few willow-charms for 
sickness which deserve to be re- 
corded. 

A North German charm for the 
ringworm or tetter is as follows:—Go 
to a yellow wiilow, stroke the tetter 
thrice with one of its branches, and 
say,— 

‘¢ Die Zeter und die Weide, 

Die wollten b: ide streiten, 
Die Weide, die gewann 
Die Zeter, die verschwand. 
I. N. GU. 8. W.” 
‘‘ The tetter and the willow, 
They would both contend ; 
"the willow it won, 
The tetter it vanished. 
In the name, &e.” 
Or two other charms may be re- 
peated, of which the following is the 
English translation :— 
‘« The ringworm and the willow 
Both entered into strife, 
‘The willow it decayed, 
The tetter disappeared.” 


«- 


The moon and the ringworm 
They were both at strife, 
The ringworm and the moon 
Began both to go, 

The moon he won, 

The ringworm disappeared.” 

It is a Netherlands’ superstition, 
that if one is affected with ague he 
should go early in the morning (in 
der uchte) to an old willow, make 
three knots in a branch, and say, 
“Good morning, old one; I give 
thee the cold; good morning, old 
one.” 
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In Bavaria it ig common to sur- 
round the sick with willows—a 
practice which certainly cannot have 
a very enlivening effect on an ima- 
ginative invalid. 

So much for the medicinal use 
of the willow. ° The tree has also a 
recreative aspect in many parts of 
our land. Boys make whistles of 
its wood when the sap is running. 
In Lancashire these are called “sap- 
whissels.”’ Small branches are cut 
to the proper form, the bark is 
notchedround with aknife; it is then 
beat with the knife haft, and the 
following lines are repeated :— 

‘¢ Sip sap, sip sap ; 
Willie, Willie white cap.” 

‘Lhe willow used to be interesting 
to boys in another way. “ Its twigs,” 
says Fuller, “are physic to drive 
out the folly of children.” In Bohe- 
mia, however, there is a comfortable 
tradition that a child flogged with 
a willow switch will waste away. 

A few miscellaneous articles of 
folk-lore remain to be mentioned, 
In a previous article we have looked 
at and pitied the man in the moon 
with his bundle of thorns on his 
back. In some places in Germany 
it is held that it is a load of willow 
boughs which he is condemned to 
bear for ever. He had stolen them 
when upon the earth. 

In Baireuth the girls at Easter 
go at midnight to a fountain, 
silently and without being seen, and 
throw into the water little rings 
made of willow, each named after a 
person. Heorshe whose ring sinks 
first will die first. 

According to a Bohemian notion, 
the willow was the tree on which 
Judas hanged himself, and the devil 
has made it particularly attractive 
for suicides. : 

In East Prussia the willow is said 
to give birth to serpents. 

It is believed in Hesse that by 
means of knots tied in willow wands 
one may slay a distant enemy. 
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And now we come to a strange 
superstition. In Oldenburg it is 
said that if a woman wishes to be- 
come a witch, and devote herself to 
the black arts, all she has to do is to 
sit down under a willow with a 
witch who has already taken her 
degree, and renounce God and all 
his saints thus :— 

‘* Hier sitte ich unnern Willgen 

Un versweere Gott un alle Hillgen.’ 

In Cambridgeshire, when Fuller 
wrote, the willow was known as the 
Cambridge oak. That writer men- 
tions that “it groweth incredibly 
fast, it being a byeword in this 
county that the profit by willows 
will buy the owner a horse before 
that any other tree will pay for the 
saddle.” He also adds, evidently 
quoting a current saying, that if 
green ashe may burn before a queen, 
withered willows may be allowed to 
burn before a lady. 

In Lancashire the willow is known 
as Widdy, or Wi'hy, or With. 

The Yew, like the willow, is a 
tree associated with melancholy. It 
has, however, more of mystery about 
it; and there is a tragic air in the 
waving of its gloomy branches to 
which no other tree can make any 
pretensions. Virgil calls it “ the 
baneful yew,” and Shakspeare speaks 
of it as a “ double fatal” tree, 

It is a conspicuous and fitting 
occupant of churchyards. How it 
came first to be planted in such 
places has long been a disputed 
point. According to some, it was 
on account of its being very service- 
able for bows. It is well known 
that the best wood for bows is that 
of the yew. This supposition, it 
must be acknowledged, is untenable, 
An ancient law of Wales records, 
“A consecrated yew, its value is a 
pound ; a yew-tree not consecrated, 
fifieenpence.” Now, if the trees 
were grown in churchyards only to 
furnish weapons for archers, such 4 
difference in value between the 
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consecrated and the non-consecrated 
would never have been made. It 
is more likely that they were planted 
there as emblems of immortality. 
That they were employed in this 
way, it has been conjectured, is 
indicated by the etymology of the 
name (“a-s. yf” probably related to 
ever).” Inthe East, the yew appears 
to be planted beside graves as a 
symbol of unfading virtues or peren- 
nial remembrance. 

At funerals the yew was employed 
of old. One of the most plaintive of 
the songs of the old dramatists may 
be quoted in illustration of this, and 
also of the use of the willow as an 
emblem of forsaken love. It occurs 
in “The Maid’s Tragedy” of 
Beaumont and Fletcher. Aspatia, 
a forlorn damsel, begins singing :— 
‘* Lay a garland on my hearse 

Of the dismal yew.” 


Evadne (a lady about to marry 
the faithless lover) says: ‘ That's 
oue of your sad songs, madam.” 

Aspatia: “ Believe me, ’tis a very 
pretty one :-— 


‘** Lay a garland on my hearse 
Of the dismal yew ; 
Maidens, willow branches bear, 
Say I died true. 
‘* My love was false, but I was firm 
From my hour of birth ; 
Upon my buried body lie 
Lightly, gently earth!” 

The yew was once reckoned 
poisonous, and for that reason was 
made to form a part of the witches’ 
potion in “Macbeth :”— 

‘“* Liver of blaspheming Jew, 

Gall of goat, and slips of yew 
Slivered in the moon’s eclipse.” 

The ancients believed that the 
shadow of the tree was fatal to any 
one sleeping under it. They would 


not even sit under its shade ; neither 
would they place their bee-hives 
near it, in case the bees should suck 
of its poison, nor would they driuk 
out of a bow! made of its wood. 
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Misfortune was believed to attend 
it even at the Christmas season of 
peace and goodwill. Forby, in his 
** East Anglican Vocabulary,” says 
that, “if you bring yew into the 
house at Christmas, amongst the 
evergreens used to dress it, you will 
have a death in the family before 
the end of the year.” 

It may be added that yew was 
often used, long ago, as well as the 
willow on Palm Sunday, as a substi- 
tute for palms. 


We have really taken quite a dis- 
mal turn, for now we arrive at the 
“sad Cypress.” ‘This is one of the 
trees which, as I mentioned in apre- 
vious article, formed the wood of the 
cross of our Saviour. It was used 
by the ancients for funeral purposes, 
and dedicated to Pluto. In later 
times it was also employed on 
funeral occasions. Coles, in his 
“Tntroduction to the Knowledge of 
Plants,” says, “Cypress garlands 
are of great account at Funeralls 
amongst the gentiler sort : but Rose- 
mary and Bayes are used by the com- 
mons both at Funerallsand Weddings. 
They are all plants which fade not 
a good while after they are gathered, 
and used (as I conceive) to intimate 
unto us that the remembrance of the 
present solemnity might not dye 
presently, but be kept in minde for 
many yeares.” 

There are many allusions by the 
poets to the “Cypress which doth 
biers adorn,” “the cypress funerall” 
of Spenser. Says Stanley, in his 
poems,— 


* Yet strew 
Upon my dismall grave 
Such offerings as you have, 
Forsaken Cypresse, and sad Ewe, 
For kinder flowers can take no birth 
Or growth from such unhappy 
earth.” 


Here we have cypress and yew as 
fellow-mourners, and the same is the 
case in ‘A Mayden’s Song for her 
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Dead Lover,” in the “Marrow of 
Compliments,” &c., 1655 :— 


«« Come you whose loves are dead, 

And whilst I sing, 

Weep and wring 

Every hand, and every head 
Bind with cypress, and sad ewe— 
Ribbands black, and candles blue, 
For him that was of men most 
true.” 


And in Shakspeare’s ‘‘ Twelfth 
Night ” we have a song containing 
the same allusions— 


‘*« Come away, come away, Death, 
And in sad cypress let me be laid ; 
Fly away, fly away, breath ; 

T am slain by a fair cruel maid. 

My shroud of white stuck all with yew, 
Oh prepare it! 

My part of death, no one so true 
Did share it.” 


‘« Nota flower, not a flower sweet 
On my black coffin let there be strown,” 


and so the song goes on, in a strain 
very proper for a despairing lover. 

And now we come to our last 
subject for the present ; that is to be 
the ApPLE-TREE. With it we shall 
tuke leave of the folk-lore of British 
plants. 


‘¢Of all fruits,” remarks Mr. Con- 
way, ‘tthe apple seems to have the 
widest and most mystical history. The 
myths concerning it meet us in every 
age and country. Aphrodite bears it 
in her hand as well as Eve. The ser- 
pent guards it; the dragon watches it. 
It is celebrated by Solomon ; it is the 
healing fruit of Arabian tales. Ulysses 
longs for it in the gardens of Alcinous ; 
‘Lantalus grasps vainly for it in Hades 

. Azrael, the Angel of Death, ac- 
complished bis mission by holding it to 
the nostril; and, in the folk lore, 
‘Snowdrop’ is tempted to her death by 
an apple, half of which a crone has 
poisoned, but recovers life when the 
apple falls from her lips. The golden 
bird seeks the golden apples of the 
king’s garden in many a Norse story ; 
and when the tree bears no more, 
‘Frau Bertha’ reveals to ler favourite 
that it is because a mouse gnaws at the 
tree’s,root. Indeed, the kind mother- 
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goddess is sometimes personified as an 
apple-tree. But, oftener, the apple is 
the tempter in Northernmythologyalso, 
and sometimes makes the nose grow so 
long, that the pear alone can bring it 
again to moderate size.”’ 


We shall begin with the planting 
of the tree. An old proverb, given 


by Ray, gives instructions on this 
point :— 


‘¢ Apples, pears, hawthorn, quick, 
oak, set them at All-hollon-tide (All- 
Hallows-tide), and command them to 


prosper ; set them at Candlemas, and 
entreat them to grow.” 


A South Devonshire proverb re- 
marks — 


‘Tf good apples you would have, 
The leaves must go into the grave.” 


Mr. Hazlitt, in his “English Pro- 
verbs and Proverbial Phrases,” sug- 
gests that perhaps this should be in 
the grave, that is to say, you must 
plant your trees in the fall of the 
leaf. 

We saw in the last article that 
various rural observances were re- 
sorted to in connection with corn, 
with a view to secyring a good 
crop. Very similar practices are 
followed in the case of apples. The 
reader does not need to be reminded 
that in many districts the result of 
the apple harvest is looked forward 
to with much anxiety. The en- 
deavour to secure the good-willof 
the unseen powers is, therefore, 
quite as natural there in the orchard 
as in the grain-field. 

A writer in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1791, describes a 
West-of-England custom, as_ it 
existed in his day. 


“In the South hams (villages) o 
Devonshire,” he says, ‘on the eve of 
the Epiphany, the farmer, attended by 
all his workmen, with a large pitcher 
of cider, goes to the orchard, and thare, 
encircling one of the best-bearing 
trees, they drink the following toast 
three several times :— 
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««* Here’s to thee, old apple-tree ! 
Whence thou may’st bud, and 
whence thou may’st blow! 
And whence thou may’st bearapples 
enow ! 
Hats full! caps full! 
Bushel—bushel—sacks full ! 
And my pockets full, too! — 
Huzza!’ 


‘“*This done, they return to the 
house, the doors of which they are sure 
to find bolted by the females, who, be 
the weather what it may, are inex- 
orable to all entreaties to open them, 
till some one has guessed at what is on 
the spit, which is generally some nice 
little thing, difficult to be hit on, and is 
the reward of him who first names it. 
The doors are then thrown open, and 
the lucky clodpole receives the tit-bit 
as his recompense. Some are so super- 
stitious as to believe that, if they 
neglect this custom, the trees will bear 
no apples that year.” 


This custom appears to have been 
observed in many districts of Eng- 
land, and in many slightly different 
ways. Christmas Eve was selected 
in some places as the occasion for 
wishing health to the apple-tree. 
Apples were roasted on a string till 
they fell into a pan of spiced ale 
placed to receive them. This drink 
was called lamb’s wool, and with it 
the trees were wassailed. It was 
set down as nearly in the centre of 
the orchard as possible, and those 
present, taking each a “ clomben ” 
cup of the drink, went to different 
trees and addressed them as 
follows :— 


“ Health to thee, good apple-tree ; 
Well to bear, pocketfuls, hatfuls, 
Peckfuls, bushel-bagfuls!” 


Part of the contents of the cup was 
then drunk, and the remainder, with 
the fragments of the roasted apples, 
was thrown at the tree, all the 
company shouting aloud. 
Sometimes, in the eastern part of 
Cornwall and in western Devon- 
shire, the wassailing of the trees 
took place on Twelfth Night Eve. 
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Dr. Chambers, in his “ Book of 
Days,” describes another variety of 
the practice, as observed in Devon- 
shire on Christmas Eve. 

The order of proceeding, accor- 
ding to this writer, is as follows :-— 
The farmer, with his family and 
friends, after partaking together of 
hot cakes and cider (the cake being 
dipped in the liquor previous to 
being eaten), proceeds to the orchard, 
one of the party bearing hot cake 
and cider as an offering to the prin- 
cipal apple-tree. The cake is for- 
mally deposited on the fork of the 
tree, and the cider is thrown over it, 
the men firing off guns and pistols, 
and the women and girls shouting— 


‘‘ Bear blue, apples and pears enow, 
Barn-fulls, bag-fulls, sack-fulls. 
Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah 


7 


“ A similar libation of spiced ale,” 
says Dr. Chambers, “used to be 
sprinkled on the orchards and 
meadows in Norfolk ;” and the 
author of a very ingenious little 
work, published some years ago, 
“The Christmas Book,” states that 
he witnessed a ceremony of the 
same sort in the neighbourhood of 
the New Forest in Hampshire, 
where the chorus sung was— 


‘* Apples and pears, with right good 
corn, 

Come in plenty to every one ; 

kat and drink good cakes and hot 

ale ; 

Give earth to drink, and she’ll not 

fail.” 

Herrick alludes to this custom 
of wishing health to the fruit- 
trees— 

‘‘ Wassaile the trees, that they may 
beare 

You many a plum and many a peare; 

For more or less fruits they will 

bring, 

And you do give them wassailing.” 

Hasted, in his “ History of Kent,” 
mentions an odd custom as prevailing 
in Rogation week about Keston and 
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Wickham. A number of young 
men used to meet together, and, 
with hideous noise, tun into the 
orchards and encircle each tree, 
pronouncing these words,— 


“Stand fast; root, bear well, top, 

God send us a youling sop ; 

Every twig, apple big, 

Every bough, apples enow.” 
For this incantation a gratuity was 
expected in money or drink. If it 
was not forthcoming, the young men 
departed, pouring out curses loud 
and deep on both owners and trees. 


“Tt seems highly probable,” says 
Hasted, “that this custom has arisen 
from the ancient one of perambulation 
among the heathens, when they made 
prayers to the gods for the use and 
blessing of the fruits coming up, with 
thanksgiving for those of the preceding 
year ; and, as the heathens supplicated 
Eolus, god of the winds, for his fa- 
vourable blasts, so in this custom they 
still retain his name, with a small 
variation. This ceremony is called 
youling, and the word is often used in 
their incantations.” 


There is a German superstitious 
practice having the same object in 
view as these English ones. In the 
neighbourhood of Gérlitz and in the 
Ukermark, on New Year’s Eve, 
straw bands are laid at meal time 
under the table. The guests place 
their feet on them. When the meal 
is ended, one of the party draws 
forth the straw bands. These he 
takes into the garden and binds 
round the trees; they will then bear 
well. 

As to external signs by which 
one may prognosticate the nature of 
the approaching crop of apples, I 
know only of two French sayings. 
The first is— 

** Année venteuse, 
Année pommeuse.” 


And the second— 


** Année hannetoneuse, 
Année pommeuse.” 
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We come now to the gathering of 
the fruit. There is a belief, yet 
extant, that it is highly improper to 
commence that labour before the 
apples have been christened by 
S. Swithin, whose day falls on the 
15th of July. In Wiltshire and 
Somersetshire apples are said to be 
christened on S. James’s Day, the 
25th of the same month. Hone, in 
his “ Every-Day Book,” observes, 
** Apples were blest on this day by 
the priest. There is a special form 
for blessing them in the manual of 
the church of Sarum.” 

It is a Devonshire belief that 
apples should not be picked when 
the moon is waning. If they are 
gathered then they will “ shrump 
u pe 
The first-fruits of a tree, it is 
held in Germany, should be gathered 
into a large sack, and some should 
be left on the tree. In that case it 
will yield abundantly. 

The apple is of unspeakable 


service in matters of love-divination, 


as every one is aware. A few 
examples of its use in revealing the 
happy or the doleful future must 
suffice. And the first is a spell of 
the eve of All-Hallows. It consists 
in the eating of an apple before a 
looking-glass, when the figure of the 
future husband, it is believed, will 
be seen looking over the maiden’s 
shoulder. This piece of divination 
is introduced by Burns in his cele- 
brated poem of ‘ Hallowe’en.” 


** Wee Jenny to her granny says, 
*Will ye go wi’ me, granny ? 
I'll eat the apple at the glass, 
I gat frae Uncle Johnnie.’ ” 


But the grandmother was not 
willing— 


‘« She fuff’t her pipe wi’ sic a lunt, 
In wrath she was sae vap’rin’, 
She notic’t na an aizle brunt 
Her braw new worset apron 
Uut through that night. 
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‘“«< Ye little skelpie-limmer’s face ! 

[ daur you try sic sportin’ 

As seek the foul thief ony place, 
For him to spae your fortune. 

Nae doubt but ye may get a sight! 
Great cause ye hae to fear it, 

For mony a ane has gotten a fright, 
And lived and died deleerit 

On sic a night.’” 


On the evening of the 28th of 
Octobei—SS. Simon and Jude’s Day 
—it used to be a common practice 
with young women to endeavour to 
ascertain the first letter, at least, of 
their future husband’s name, by 
means of an apple paring; the girl 
held the paring in the right hand, 
and repeated the following lines :— 


“SS. Simon and Jude, on you I in- 
trude, 
By this paring I hope to discover, 
Without any delay, to tell me this 
day, 
The first letter of my own true 
lover.” 


Shethen turned round three times, 
and cast it over her left shonlder. 
If, on falling, the paring formed a 
letter, that was the answer of the 
oracle : if it broke, the inquirer was 
obliged to consider herself as destined 
for the garret. This custom is well- 
known at the present day, but its 
observance is not confined to the 
festival of SS. Simon and Jude. The 
rhyme is omitted, and any date is 
held to be equally fortunate for 
making the experiment. 

A belief common in Durham 
comes next to be mentioned. To 
ascertain whether her professing 
lovers really care for her or not, a 
maiden takes an apple-pip, and, 
naming one of her followers, puts it 
into the fire. If the pip makes a 
noise in bursting from the heat, it is 
a proof of love; but if it is consumed 
without a crack, she is fully satisfied 
that there is no real regard felt 
towards her by the person named. 
This is also a Suffolk superstition. 
The following is in some cases re- 
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peated as the pips are placed in the 
fire :— 


‘* Tf you love me, pop and fly, 
If you hate me, lay and die,” 


just as in the case of the burning of 
nuts spoken of some time since. 

On St. Thomas’s night, in Austria, 
an apple is cut in two and the seeds 
in each half are counted. If the 
number is even, one will be married 
soon. If a seed be cut in two the 
course of love will not run smooth. 
If two be so cut, it is a sign of ap- 
proaching widowhood, 

In Silesia, on New Year’s Eve, a 
girl buys an apple without beating 
Gown the price; she then takes it 
home, lays it under her pillow, and 
expects to see her future husband in 
a dream at midnight. 

In Austria an apple is cut in two 
on Christmas Eve, in the dark, and 
without touching it with the naked 
hand. The left half is laid in the 
bosom, and the right half is laid 
behind the door. The true lover 
and future husband may be expected 
at midnight to appear near the right 
half. 

In the Erzebirge, a girl sleeps on 
St. Andrew’s or Christmas night 
with an apple under her pillow. At 
the first church festival thereafter, 
she places herself with the apple in 
her hand at the church porch. The 
first man she sees other than a 
relative is to be her husband. 

In some parts of England girls 
make trial of the fidelity of their 
swains by sticking apple seeds on 
the cheeks, or on the forehead, 
naming them after different people 
of their acquaintance, The right 
sweetheart is proved by his seed 
remaining longer than the others. 

The black pippins or seeds of the 
apple are used in Lancashire, ac- 
cording to Mr. Morris, in his 
“Glossary of the Words and Phrases 
of Furness,” as a love charm. The 
youths and maidens employ them to 
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ascertain in what direction their 
future partners in life lie. Fresh 
pippins are taken and pressed be- 
tween the finger and thumb, until 
they fly out of the hand, the follow- 
ing verse being repeated :— 

‘“« Pippin, pippin paradise, 

Tell me where my love lies ; 
East, west, north, south, 
Kirkby, Kendal, Cockermouth ?” 

Ralph Sebergham, about a hundred 
and thirty years ago, thus alludes to 
the custom in his “ St. Agnes’ Fast, 
or the Amorous Maiden :”— 

‘‘ A pippin frae an apple fair I cut, 

And clwose atween my thoom and 

finger put ; 

Then cry’d, ‘ Where wons my luive, 

come tell me true,’ 

And ever forret straight away it 

flew.” 
—Cumb. Ball., p. 24. 

The apple-tree is in some places 
held to prognosticate death. Mr. 
Cuthbert Bede, in Notes and 
Queries, tells that in July, 1871, he 
was walking in a garden in the 
county of Rutland, when his com- 
panion called his attention to an 
apple-tree on which were blossoms 
as well as fruit. She told him that 
this was regarded in the immediate 
neighbourhood as a very bad omen, 
and betokened death to one of the 
family before next spring. 

It is a Suffolk belief that if a 
person is drowned, an apple sent 
down the stream will come to a 
standstill over the place where the 
body lies. 

I have now to mention two local 
customs connected with apples. The 
first belongs to the county of Salop. 
At the Wake or Feast of Dedica- 
tion, held at the small village of St. 
Kenelm’s, there called Kenelm’s 
Wake, or Crab Wake, the inhabit- 
ants had, at the close of last century, 
a singular practice of pelting each 
other with crabs. Even the clergy- 
man seldom escaped as he went to 
and from chapel. 
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The second custom is observed on 
St. Thomas's Day at Harvington, in 
Worcestershire. It is usual there 
on that festival for persons, chiefly 
children, to go round the village 
begging for apples, and singing the 
following rhymes :— 


** Wassail, wassail, through the town, 

If you’ve got any apples, throw them 
down. 

Up with the stocking, and down with 
the shoe, 

If you've got no apples, money wil! 
do. 

The jug is white, and the ale is 
brown, 

This is the best house in the town.” 


Many little children’s sports are 
mixed up with apples, and deserve 
mention here. An original child’s 
game with an apple is played at in 
Lancashire. It is known by the 
descriptive title of “ Lug-an’-a-bite.” 
An apple is thrown to some distance, 
the boys then run for it, and who- 
ever obtains it first, bites at it until 
he is compelled to throw it away 
again by the other boys pulling his 
hair, and so on, till the apple is all 
eaten. 

At St. Ives, an ancient practice is 
still, to a great extent, observed of 
providing the children with a large 
apple on All Hallows Eve, “ Allan 
Day, as it is called,” says Mr. Hunt, 
in his “ Popular Romances of the 
West of England,” “is the day of 
days to hundreds of children, who 
would deem it a great misfortune 
were they to go to bed on Allan 
night, without the time-honoured 
Allan-apple to hide beneath their 
pillows. A quantity of large apples 
are thus disposed of, the sale of 
which is dignified by the term Allan 
Market.” 

Children in the North of England, 
when they eat apples, or similar 
fruit, have a practice of throwing 
away the pippins, repeating :— 

‘“« Pippin, pippin, fly away, away, 

Get me one another day.” 
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The last juvenile item of infor- 
mation is a rhyme by which, accord- 
ing to the children of Furness 
(Lancashire), the crows promise 
secrecy in the event of their receiv- 
ing an apple :— 

**Craa! craa! Forness fell : 
Gie me a lile [litt/e] apple, 
An’ I wain’t tell.” 

In some places in Germany when 
achild dies an apple is placed in 
its hand, when it is coffined, to play 
with in paradise. 

Apples have long enjoyed a re- 
putation as a fruit favourable to 
health. 


‘* Eat an apple on going to bed, 

And you'll keep the doctor from 

earning his bread,” 

is 2 Pembrokeshire proverb, and a 
somewhat similar saying is current 
in many other places. And, surely, 
no one can wonder at apples being 
good for the human constitution 
when one knows that it is the fruit 
that restores the youth of the gods. 
We read in the Northern Mytholog 
that Idun, the wife of Bragi, son 
of Odin, keeps in her casket apples 
of which the gods bite when they 
find themselves growing old ; then 
they become young again, and so it 
will go on until Ragnarick, the 
great twilight of the gods. 

In Pomerania an apple is eaten 
on Easter morning as a cure for 
fevers; in Westphalia, mixed with 
saffron, it is held to be a charm 
against jaundice; in Silesia, an 
apple, scraped from the bottom, is 
said to cure costiveness, and scraped 
from the top, to cure diarrhea. 

In the North of England the fruit 
is believed to cure warts. Boys 
cut an apple in two, rub the wart 
with each half, tie the apple to- 
gether, and bury it. The warts are 
held to disappear on the decay of 
the truit. 

The tree may be made use of in 
the event of cutting oneself with a 
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knife. If one is wounded let him 
cut, in an upward direction, a piece 
off the branch of an apple-tree— 
but, indeed, it is said that any fruit- 
tree will do equally well—and 
apply it to the recent wound, so 
that the blood may adhere to it, and 
then lay it in some part of the 
house where it is quite dark. The 
bleeding will cease. 

In the West Riding of Yorkshire 
the following superstitious practice 
is observed for the cure of a horse 
affected by the “foul.” The 
owner of the beast goes at mid- 
night, alone, and in silence, into his 
orchard, and graves a turf at the 
foot of the largest apple-tree 
therein, and then hangs it carefully 
on the topmost bough. If this is 


duly performed, as the turf mudders | 


away the disease will 
leave the animal. 

But, though our tree is generally 
curative, its fruit sometimes is not 
so. In Hessia, for instance, it is 
said that an apple must not be eaten 
on New Year’s Day, as it will pre- 
duce abscess. 

The popular English proverbs of 
the apple-tree are pretty numerous. 
In connection with the growth of 
the tree, I have already repeated 
two. Here is a third proverb to be 
added to the list :— 
“At Michaelmas time, 

before, 

Half an apple goes to the core ; 

At Christmas time, or a little after, 


A crab in the hedge, and thanks to 
the grafter.” 


gradually 


or 2 little 


A fourth saying contains a hint as 


to the way to manage the natives of 
Lancashire :-— 


‘‘ He that would take a Lancashire 
man, at any time or tide, 


Must bait his hook with a good egg 
pie, or an apple with a red side.” 
Another proverb remarks that— 
‘¢ He that would an old wife wed, 


Must eat an apple before he goes to 
bed.” 
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The proverbs which remain are 
of the moral-illustration order, such 
as ‘* Plant the crab where you will, 
it will never bear pippins.” ‘ The 
pearings of a pippin are better than 
a whole crab.” “ Better give an 
apple than eat it,’ quoth Hendyng ; 
and “He that is won with a nut 
may be lost with an apple.” I shall 
not set any more of them down here, 
for, though quaint and interesting in 
their way, this is hardly the place 
for them. 

Under the fruitful branches of 
the apple-tree, I now take leave of 
you, kind reader. We have together, 
and in various places, gone over 


THE BOY-GOD OF LOVE. 


SEE where he lies, the lovely God, 
With drowsy voice and melting eye, 
With honeyed lip and tender thigh, 


He crushes roses on the’sward. 


See where he lies, the lovely God, 
His breath, ys neck, his snowy wing, 
Generous scents ambrosial fling, 


Till all the flattered woods are stored. 


See where he lies, the lovely God, 
The pouting boy, when Zeus began 
To pant, turned Zeus into a swan 


For pastime, then his shape restored. 


See where he lies, the lovely God, 
With rainbow-smile he braids the storm 
Of kisses raining on his form, 


From all the lips of Heaven poured. 


YWLinM 
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many a page of the Book of Nature. 
Our work has not been to read in it 
the characters written by its great 
Author. What we have had to do 
is to view the ornamental illumina- 
tions supplied by the ingenuity of 
man; the grotesque figures, the 
eccentric lines, the weird colouring 
with which he has tried to adorn 
the margin. Compared with the text 
of the book, these additions look often 
like the aimless scribbling of a little 
child. But let us not despise them ; 
for my part, it is with a sigh of 
regret, because the scribbling days 
of mankind are over, that I close 
the book. 


Rosert BATSON. 
13—2 
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THE DIRGE OF THE YEAR. 


O’ER the mountain drear, 
Through the forest sear, 
The winter blast is wailing, 
And flowerets fair, in their fragrance rare, 
Beneath its might are failing. 


Through the cold black night, 
O’er the churchyard’s height, 
The winter blast is sweeping, 
And it seems to sigh, as it hurries by, 
For the dead who beneath are sleeping. 


For scattered there, 
Like flowerets fair, 
Or leaves of the forest dying, 
While the winter blast comes wailing past, 
Our loved and lost are lying. 


The minster’s bell 
In melodious swell 
O’er hill and dale is pealing, 
And the Christmas chime of the blessed time 
Is the grand old tale revealing. 


This tale of old 
Is once more told, 
Of the Prince of Peace and Glory, 
For the ivy green in the church is seen, 
And it tells of ‘* the old, old story.” 


The old man’s tears § 
For the bygone years 
O’er his wasted cheeks are stealing, 
And his silent woe, for his hopes laid low, 
Awakes at the joy-bells pealing. 


Like a shroud of white 
Lay the snow-wreaths bright 
O’er the friends of his manhood perished, 
And the faithful wife of a lengthened life 
Whom from youth to age he cherished. 


But not in vain 
Is the sacred strain 
Which the Christmas chimes are ringing, 
As the joy-bell rings, to the King of Kings 
The old man’s hopes are clinging. 
A. S. Martin. 
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THE SECOND COUNCIL OF NICAA. 
IMAGE WORSHIP. 


By tue Rev. Narcissus Georce Barr. 


** The Acts of the Second Council of Nicza are in the seventh volume of the 


Councils. 


A faithful version, with some critical notes, would provoke in different 


readers a sigh or a smile,”—** Gibbon's Decline and Fall,” Chapter xlix. 


Nica, the city of victory, is memo- 
rable for two assemblies which, by 
deciding important controversies, 
have left their mark ea the reiigion 
of mankind. 

The second of these synods is 
divided from the first by an interval 
longer than separates the parliament 
which persecuted the Lollards from 
that which disestablished the Irish 
Church. Held in the eighth cen- 
tury, and in the Lower Empire, it 
represents a barbarous age and a 
falling State. Stilla general couucil 
acknowledged for a thousand years 
both by East and West, possesses 
an authority whieh can be chal- 
lenged by none of the numerous 
synods of the present time; few 
early councils were occupied with 
questions of equal practical import- 
ance, and its quaint records offer 
a lively picture of that obscure 
period which preceded the dawn of 
modern civilization. 

The “Acts of the Councils,” 
though once recommended by the 
“British Solomon,” King James I., 
to the universities of England, are 
probably little studied among us. 
Yet, as geologists explore extinct 
volcanoes, so theologians may pe- 
ruse with interest even these obso- 
lete discussions. They exhibit the 
petrified Eastern Church as con- 
vulsed by opposing elements, and 
developing out of the strife those 
fan; (liar dogmas in which later gene- 
raj ons have found spiritual suste- 
na. ce, 


Political, as well as_ religious 
causes, operated in the revolution 
crowned by the second Nicene 
Council. The former may be pre- 
sumed to have weighed most with 
the ambitious and  unprincipled 
princess who then governed the 
remains of the vast empire of Rome. 
The family to which the late empe- 
ror, her husband, belonged had 
laboured during three reigns to root 
out that devotion to images which, 
originally so hateful to Christians, 
had silently grown into general 
usage. The Isaurian dynasty came 
from a mountainous province, where 
the traditions of the early Church 
yet lingered ; and, alarmed at the 
progress of Mahomedanism, and 
vexed at the taunts of Jews and 
Saracens, these princes hoped that 
a superstition never sanctioned by 
any public decree would yield to 
the condemnation of an cecumenical 
council. In those days councils 
invariably decided according to the 
wishes of the Byzantine govern- 
ment, and, therefore, it is not sur- 
prising that a very full synod of 338 
bishops was induced to pronounce 
the required censure. This coun- 
cil, more numerous than the first 
Nicene Council under Constantine, 
was held at Constantinople in 759, 
and, for about fifty years altogether, 
the sacred images or likenesses 
(cixoves) were banished from their 
accustomed stations in the churches 
of the East. But the temper of 
the times was unfriendly to this 
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premature reform, which was car- 
ried out in a spirit like that of our 
Henry VIII., at once hesitating and 
violent. The Saracens still pressed 
on the eastern frontier, while, on 
the west, Italy, the conquest of 
Belisarius, burst into open revolt. 
The Empress Irene was a native of 
idolatrous Athens, and, like most 
of the Byzantine princesses, in- 
clined to image worship. With her 
religious zeal she combined, how- 
ever, like the Athalia of Scripture, 
whom she much resembled, a pas- 
sionate love of power. She was 
so jealous of her brothers-in-law, 
and even of her own young son and 
nominal colleague, that she after- 
wards contrived to get rid of them 
all, under circumstances of peculiar 
atrocity.* The support of the 
party opposed to the dynasty was 
therefore essential to her, and, if 
the Pope, who was devoted to the 
cause of imaces, could be concil- 
iated, she might even restore Italy 
to her dominions. Her chief agent 
in reversing the religious policy of 
her predecessors was ‘l'arasius, one 
of her ministers, whom she suddenly 
advanced, although a layman, to the 
Patriarchal throne. 

Such a proceeding, though un- 
usual, seemed less strange at Con- 
stantinople than elsewhere. The 
Patriarchs of the imperial city have 
always had very close relations with 
the government, and been considered 
pretty much in the light of minis- 
ters of public worship. Hence they 
have been so frequently deposed, 
both in Byzantine and Turkish 
times, that there are generally some 
ex-patriarchs living in retirement, 
like ex-chancellors with us. 

Images, having been prohibited 
by a Council, could only be replaced 
by an equal authority, and prepara- 
sions were made fer holding the 
synod in the accustomed place at 
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the capital. But the Bishops of the 
lately dominant party, supported by 
the majority of the inhabitants, and 
of the soldiers, assumed such a 
menacing attitude that the Empress 
found it necessary to temporize, and 
it was not until the next year 
A.D. 787, that the assembly was 
convened, which has _ impressed 
their peculiar character on the un- 
reformed churches, and offers thie 
most formidable barrier to the union 
of the Oriental and the Anglican 
communions. As our Stewart kings 
used to transfer their Parliaments 
to Oxford whenever London was 
troublesome, so the synod, which 
was to establish the religion of the 
Empress, was convened at Nicwa 
in BKithynia, a town not too distant 
from the court, and, as some of the 
speakers subsequently remarked, 
already renowned for the triumph 
of orthodoxy. 

It is worth while to transcribe 
the official report of the opening of 
the Council, both to show the share 
which the civil power had in the 


matter, and to give a specimen of 


that state style which, first brought 
to perfection in the Byzantine em- 
pire, has passed to the courts of 
modern Europe, and has even found 
its way into some of the formularies 
of our Church :—“ The holy and 
ecumenical synod met under the 
rule of the most religious aud 
Christ-beloved Lords, Constantine 
and his mother Irene, in the eighth 
year of their consulship, and on the 
eighth of the kalends of October.” 
(The reader will note the female 
consul and Greek kalends,) “ It was 
called together by the Divine grace, 
and the pious oracular sentence 
(Oompa) of the same sovereigns 
confirmed of God, and consisted 
of two Peters, a Roman arch- 
priest and abbott, holding the place 
of the most holy archbishop of ‘he 


* An eclipse of the sun was attributed to the horror of nature at her cruelty. 
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elder Rome; Tarasius, the most 
holy archbishop of the renowned 
Constantinople, New Rome ; John 
and Thomas, the most reverend 
priests and monks, vicars of the 
apostolic thrones of the Eastern 
Diocese ;* and about 300 bishops, 
whose number afterwards increased 
to 350 by the accession of con- 
verted heretics and others.” Their 
names and sees are recapitulated at 
the close of each Act, and show 
that they mostly came from obscure 
places in Asia Minor, or Naples and 
Sicily, which then formed part of 
the empire. The Bishops of the 
West were absent, and, as we shall 
see, lost no time in repudiating the 
decrees cf this “ universal ” Council. 

There were also present a crowd 
(zAnpdpa) of Abbots, Negumens, 
and Archimandrites, with their 
monks, who took au active part in 
all the proceedings. 

The members of the council were 
**seated before the ambo of the 
Great Church vamed from Wisdom, 
in the presence and hearing of 
Petronas, ex-cousul, patrician, and 
count of the royal domestics 
(oyxiov),f and John, Royal ostiary 
and military logothete, the holy aud 
undefiled Gospels being set forth ”— 
placed on a throne, probably, as at 
the first Nicene council. ‘The Greek 
language leuds itself easily to this 
high-flown style, made up of com- 
pound words and superlatives, but 
many of the official terms are Latin, 
quaiutly disguised in Greek, a tra- 
dition of Roman times, The same 
fashion prevails throughout. The 
sovereigns are “ most pious, God- 
protected, and serene;” their officers 
“most magnificent and commend- 
able;” the bishops—even when 
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heretical—“ most holy, blessed, and 
dear to God;” the Patriarchs, 


““ Apostolicand Universal.” This last 


title was, however, only borne by 
the Prelate of Constantinople, under 
vehement protest from the rival 
Pontiff at Rome. The Latin trans- 
lator of the Acts, the Librarian of 
the Vatican, Anastasius, omits the 
phrase, and censures the adulation 
of the Greeks, which they clumsily 
excused by pretending that G&cu- 
menical meant no more than pre- 
siding over a portion of the world 
inhabited by Christians. In rebuke 
of this arrogance.of the Greeks, 
the Bishops of Rome, from Gregory 
the Great, described themselves as 
servants of the servants of 
which is still the title of 
humble pastors. 

Attention was first called to an 
adorable “ Sacred” (royal letter), 
which was read by a privy coun- 
sellor. 

The faithful monarchs of the 
Romans express to the Bishops, 
assembled by their order, their pious 
wish for the peace of the Church, 
grant them freedom of debate,t 
aud give their reasons for holding 
a council. 

Both the late Patriarch Paul and 
the present one, Tarasius, had ex- 
pressed scruples about holding the 
See while the East was cut off from 
the West by the impious condemna- 
tion of images in the late synod. 
They had promised a council to re- 
move these objections, and now ex- 
hort the Fathers to imitate the pious 
rigour of S. Peter, who with his 
sword§ smote off an organ of hearin: 
which was Jewish and servile. 

The Bishops who had sided with 
the former government were allowed 


God, 
those 


* Diocese is here a civil term. The Patriarchs of Antioch and Jerusalem are meant. 
Alexandria seems to have been Monophysite, and is ignored throughout. 


t Obsequii. 


t Probably a customary form. Nothing was said in the Council on the opposition side. 
§ For which rash act his master severely rebuked him. 
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to read their recantation as soon 
as the royal applause had subsided. 
They anathematized all heretics, 
especially those who apply to sacred 
icons the texts against idols, or who, 
like Arius, pretend that we are not 
followers of the Church and of the 
Fathers, unless we can prove our 
doctrines clearly out of the Bible.* 
Like the prodigal son, the harlot, 
and the thief, they implore mercy 
and hope for pardon. Even the 
monks were softened by this piteous 
appeal, one Bishop wept aloud, and 
the penitents took their seats amidst 
shouts of “ The Fathers to the 
Fathers! the Orthodox to the Or- 
thodox!” The Bishop of Nicza 
and his friends were not so kindly 
treated. Their sincerity was doubted, 
and the monks quoted Basil and 
Athanasius in favour of severity. 
A question being started whether 
the present heresy or those of former 
times were worst, Tarasius sternly 
replied, “In Church matters, bad is 
bad ; it is all the same by the law 
of God whether a man offend 
against great dogmas or small.” He 
was too politic, notwithstanding, to 
drive the defeated party to despair, 
especially as none of them dared to 
persist in their opinions. 

The Fathers and the Council of 
Chalcedon were proved to wurrant 
indulgence, and, in spite of the 
monks, all were forgiven who had 
not taken a leading part in the past 
persecution of the orthodox. 

Heretical ordination coming under 
discussion, a story was related which 
resembles a familiar passage in the 
life of Cranmer. The heretical 
emperor, Auastasius, banished the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem and gave 
the office to one John, who had 
promised to repudiate the Council 
of Chalcedon. But John, at the 
persuasion of S, Sabbas, broke his 
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promise, and was imprisoned on that 
account. The court sent the Duke 
of Palestine to threaten him into 
compliance. He consented to recant, 
and was brought before a splendid 
assemblage on Sunday, in the House 
(church ¢) of S. Stephen. 

The Patriarch, attended by Sabbas 
and another abbot, mounted the 
pulpit; but, instead of making the 
heretical profession expected, they 
all three anathematized the emperor's 
favourite sect. 

The Council concluded its first 
Act by decreeing that clergymen 
ordained by heretics were to be re- 
cognized, unless they had inten- 
tionally gone to a heretic for ordi- 
nation, when it might have been 
received from orthodox hands. 

In the second session, the great 
event was the reading of the epistle 
of Pope Hadrian to the sovereigns. 
The Pope commences by praising 
the Giver of Light for raising up 
their predestined goodness to heal 
the Church’s wounds, and, in the 
name of the Princes of the Apostles, 
assures the new Constantine and 
Helena of victory over all the bar- 
barians. Images, he declares, had 
been used from the earliest times in 
the Roman Church, as is proved 
by the conversion of Constantine 
the Great, when Silvester, the bis- 
hop, had shown him the likenesses of 
SS. Peter and Paul, whom he had 
already seen in a vision, and cured 
him of a leprosy, for which the 
heathen physicians had prescribed a 
bath of infant’s blood.t S. Gregory, 
too, had sanctioned pictures as the 
books of the ignorant. 

Man had received from God, in 
whose image he was created, the 
power of inventing things for his 
own edification, which, though not 
commanded, are approved for the 
goodness of their ivtention. Thus 


* The iconoclasts must have anticipated this main principle of the Reformers, 


t This tradition is quite unhistorical. 
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Adam gave names to all living 
things, Abel offered sacrifice, Jacob 
poured oil on a stone pillar at Bethel. 
If the brazen serpent healed the 
Israelites, what madness not to 
worship the images of Christ and 
His mother! David prophesied of 
this use of images, saying, in the 
Psalms, “Thy jface, Lord, will I 
seek,” and * Lift thou up thy counte- 
nance upon us.” Quotations equally 
pertinent from the fathers follow, 
which will mostly meet us again in 
the fourth session. One or two are 
from Latin authors: e.g. (Ambrose), 
“Do we divide Christ when we 
adore in Him at once the Divine 
likeness and the cross?” and an 
odd passage from Jerome, which 
reads like irony :— 

‘As God ‘allowed every nation to 
adore the works of men’s hands, but 
gave to the Jews tables of stone, so 
hath he granted to Christians to paint 
end adore the cross, and the represen- 
tation of good works.” 


The ancient Oriental custom, so 
obnoxious to the primitive Chris- 
tians, of rendering something like 
divine honours to the sovereign, his 
portraits and proclamations, seems 
to have had a large share in suggest- 
ing the veneration of the sacred 
likenesses. Pope Hadrian, and most 
of the disputants on the same side, 
insist strongly on the analogy be- 
tween the two kinds of adoration— 
“The princes are sinners like our- 
selves, yet we adore their like- 
nesses ; how much more ought we 
to adore the likenesses of the saints?” 
His personal appeal to the sove- 
reigns is couched in terms of extra- 
ordinary humility, which would 
have shocked some of his succes- 
sors—**I conjure, and, as though 
present, J roll myself before your 
divinely-guided feet, beseeching you 
to set up the sacred images in Greece 
and the royal city.” 
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The remainder of the epistle was 
not translated into Greek, or read to 
the Council, lest, as Anastasius 
observes, the heretics might take 
occasion to sneer. It contained a 
sharp attack on the rebellious and 
even heretical title of ‘“ Universal 
Bishop,” usurped by the presiding 
Patriarch, in derogation of the pri- 
macy of Peter. The Pope complains 
that a lay servant of the crown 
should have leaped at one step into 
the highest prelacy. Conscious that 
reason is on his side, here he speaks 
out with a clearness and simplicity 


which is in remarkable contrast 
with his laboured apology for 
images, 


‘One is ashamed to say what it 
would be wrong to leave unsaid. ‘l hose 
who need to be taught become teachers; 
and, not knowing how to walk, rashly 
undertake to guide others * Who, in 
secular matters, would thus choose an 
inexperienced soldier to command an 
army? Still, much allowance might be 
made to the restorers of images, who, 
by S. Peter’s aid, will become no less 
glorious conquerors than our son, the 
Lord Charles, King of the Franks and 
Lombards, who, ruling himself by our 
monitions,t hath subdued all the West, 
and granted to the Church of the 
Apostle whole provinces and cities, 
which Lombard perfidy had withheld. 
The Byzantine princes should imitate 
this liberality, and give alms to the 
poor of Rome, and the lights of S. 
Peter's.” 

Another epistle to the Patriarch 
announces the Pope’s adhesion to 
the six orthodox couucils ; and while 
hinting reproachfully at certain 
shepherds who enter not by the 
door, exhorts the Patriarch to re- 
deem the scandal of his rapid pro- 
motion by zeal in persecuting the 
image-breakers, who had dared to 
hold a Council without the consent 
of Rome. 

‘The legates demanded whether 
the Patriarch agreed to the Papal 





* The conduct of Tarasius justifies the Pope in thus calling him a blind guide. 


‘r Yet Charlemagne could not endure image-worship. 
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letters, to which Tarasius replied, 
that, since Paul had written of the 
Romans that “ their faith was spoken 
of throughout the whole world,” it 
would be inconsiderate to resist the 
arguments of the Roman bishop ; 
and that his own independent re- 
searches had led him to similar con- 
clusions.* ‘The Councilapproved this 
determination, and broke up amidst 
a profuse display of enthusiasm for 
Irene, rightly called the pacific.t 
The monks in particular were con- 
fident that their sins would be for- 
given in consideration of their share 
in restoring their beloved images. 

The synodical epistle of the Pa- 
triarch Tarasius to the Oriental 
clergy, which was read at the third 
session, offers a striking contrast to 
the practical tone of the Papal com- 
munications, -which were full of 
demands for power and profit. 

After glorifying the inscrutable 
providence of God, which, in ways 
known only to Himself, had con- 
strained one, just before a layman, 
to become ccumenical Patriarch, 
Tarasius enters into a long profes- 
sion of faith. All the mysteries of 
the Divine Nature are so minutely 
treated that the Jesuit editors mark 
the passage as obscure, and to be 
read with caution. The ancient 
heretics are anathematized in the 
invariable style of the Greek pre- 
lates, the six Councils received, and 
the vain talk of later times—i.e., 
the recent Council of image rejec- 
tors—declared null and void. He had 
petitioned the sovereigns to summon 
an ccumenical synod in the pre- 
sence of the God-beloved people, 
aud they had graciously complied 
with his prayer. Lastly, he invites 
the Orientals to send representatives, 
as he had already done, to the’bishop 
who presides over the elder Rome. 
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This epistle was answered by the 
monks of Palestine, who call them- 
selves chief priests of the East. 
They apologize for having prevented 
the patriarch’s messengers from 
carrying the letters of the emperor 
and his own to the apostolic thrones 
of the East. The ambassadors were 
most anxious to risk their lives; but 
as the tyranny of the Arabs was 
worse than ever, and the successor 
of S. James—z.e., the Patriarch of 
Jerusalem—had lately been banished 
a thousand miles on some trifling 
charge, the journey could only bring 
ruin on the Church and themselves. 
As the Eastern patriarchs could not 
be reached, two monks of their 
chamber (Syncelli) were sent to re- 
present them at the synod. To 
show that the Orientals were in 
favour of image worship, the ency- 
clical of the late Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem was forwarded for the satis- 
faction of the sovereigns. There is 
nothing remarkable in it, unless that 
Honorius of Rome is included in the 
list of anathematized heretics. Im- 
ages are to be worshipped, even 
though rudely executed, for the 
sake of those they represent, since 
Moses worshipped the cherubim 
over the mercy seat. 


The consent of the universal 


Church having been sufficiently 
given, Tarasius now proclaimed 


* Contention is ceased! East, West, 
North, and South are all in har- 
mony.” The fathers answered with 
shouts of ‘ Long live the emperor’s 
shield-bearers of the Church, many 
years to the sacred senate!” (of Con- 
stantinople.) 

In the fourth act, the doctrines, 
which had been agreed upon without 
argument, are attempted to be proved 
from Scripture and tradition. The 
Scriptural testimonies read by one 


* He makes, however, no allusion to the claims of supremacy which the Pope had 


strongly asserted over the whole Church. 


t Alluding to the meaning of her name, E:phyn, peace. 
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of the counsellors of state, are 
neither numerous nor convincing to 
ordinary minds. The passages in the 
Pentateuch and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, relative to the building 
and furnishing of the tabernacle, 
show that the old covenant had 
divine symbols, even so we have the 
icons of Christ and the Theotohos 
overshadowing the altar. The angels, 
and God Himself, as at Penuel, have 
been seen in human form, which the 
images are intended to copy. The 
fathers are read at greater length; 
but the quotations grow fuller and 
more explicit in proportion as the 
authors from which they are taken 
are late and obscure. Of proofs 
from the ante-Nicene or the Latin 
fathers, there are none at all; and 
the passages from S. Chrysostom 
and the other great dectors are 
rarely satisfactory. We give them 
in order, with some of the remarks 
of the few members of the council 
who used to spe k, for the immense 
majority of the bishops were through- 
out no more than dumb spectators. 

Chrysostom—On the affection of 
the people for Meletius: “ They 
loved even his outward form, and 
engraved it on rings and cups, and 
painted it on chamber walls.” On 
a picture of the overthrow of the 
Assyrians: “ I loved even thie picture 
fashioned in wax”? (then the usual 
material), “wherever I beheld the 
angel destroying the barbarian host, 
and David’s words fulfilled, ‘ Thou 
shalt destroy their image in the 
city.’”” This moved the Bishop of 
Dyrrhacchium to exclaim, “* God for- 
give us our trespasses agaiust the 
holy icons |” 

It will be perceived that the 
slightest allusion to the art of paint- 
ing was accepted as evidence for 
image-worship. Gregory of Nyssa 
gives an apvimated description of a 
picture of Abraham’s trial: “The 
history, brought so. vividly before 
my eyes, moved me to tears.” “If 
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a picture could draw tears from such 
a doctor, will it not affect the ig- 
norant with compunction ? ” 

A poem of Gregory “ the Divine,” 
i.e., Nazianzen.—One Polemon, he 
says, froma sinner became so wise and 
temperate, that the mere sight of 
his portrait over the door constrained 
a courtesan to refuse to enter the 
house. ‘ She reverenced him as if 
alive.” ‘ A miraculous icon, truly, 
to convert a profligate!” Anti- 
pater, Bishop of Bostra, relates how 
the woman with the issue of blood 
erected an image of her benefactor 
at Paneas. 

This legend arose from the mis- 
understanding of an ancient work 
of art; but was accepted as evi- 
dence that Christ approved the 
offering of images to Himself, 

Asterius, Bishop of Amaseia, was 
a strong admirer of the old classics, 
and his oration on the martyrdom 
of S. Euphemia reminds one, not 
unpleasingly, of the scholars of the 
Renaissance, with their Ciceronian 
affectations :— 

‘‘Wearied with the perusal of 
the speech of Demosthenes against 
ZEschines, I went to walk in a portico, 
where I beheld a picture of this mar- 
tyrdom worthy of Euphranor who 
made the celebrated Juno, or any other 
of the early masters who gave to their 
works almost lifelike expression.” 


This “child of the Muses,” as 
the bishop calls himself, indulges in 
along and florid description of the 
picture, which, if not equal to 
Demosthenes, who was evidently 
his model, shows some eloquence, 
and considerable familiarity with 
Euripides, and other authors of 
antiquity. It is not easy to see its 
bearing on image-worship; but it 
is repeatedly referred to by the 
council as quite conclusive. The 
bright star, a pun on the vame 
Asterius, has enlightened us, and 
the Apostle Paul too witnesseth— 
““Whatsvever things were painted 
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aforetime” (the word in Greek is 
the same as written), “ were painted 
for our learning.” whether on wood 
or in mosaic (da povociwy), or in 
any other material. 

The argument now plunges head- 
long into an abyss of legends, of 
various degrees of absurdity. <A 
selection will suffice to illustrate the 
condition of the human intellect in 
that age. 

A Jew of Berytus lets an apart- 
ment to a Christian, who paints a 
crucifix on the wall. The lodger 
removes to another house. ‘The 
Jews insult the figure. Blood and 
water flow from its side. The sick 
are healed, the Jews converted, and 
the synagogue turned into achurch. 
This story is attributed to S&S. 
Athanasius, and, with an Epistle of 
5. Basil to Julian the Apostate, 
seems the most respectable testi- 
mony produced— 

** T accept (says Basil) the apostles, 
prophets, and martyrs, by whose ad- 
vocacy God is made propitious ; for 
which reason I honour and openly 


adore their icons, a tradition handed 
down from the apostles.” 


As the council called in question 
the genuineness of most of the quota- 
tions from the Fathers which the 
former synod had relied upon, we 
may be allowed to doubt whether 
Basil wrote so strongly in reality. 
A Galatian and his son become 
hermits at Mount Sinai. The boy 
is carried off by robbers. His 
father prays to S. Plato, as also the 
youth does in his prison. Plato 
(the abbot, not the philosopher) 
appears with a horse, and takes him 
home in a moment of time. The 
boy recognizes the saint from his 
image in the cell. ‘Tarasius ob- 


served, “ If it be asked why our icons 
do not mow work wonders? I 
answer with the apostle, ‘ Miracles 
are not a sign to the faithful, but to 
the unbeliever;’ and, again, the 
Lord saith: ‘An evil generation 
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seeketh a sign; but there shall no 


sign be given it.’ ”’ 


It being mentioned that a testi- 
mony from §S. Nilus—the author 
last quoted—had been adduced on 
the other side, the passage, which is 
curious, is read in full. Nilus to 
the Prefect Olympiodorus :-— 

“You intend to build a large 
church (encod) in honour of the 
martyrs, and inquire if it is fitting to 
set up icons in the sanctuary, and to 
fill the wall, right and left, with all 
sorts of sporting scenes. snares set, and 
hares avd fawns chased by men with 
little dogs ; nets also drawn out of the 
sea, and diverse fish brought on shore, 
and to set forth all sorts of plaster 
ornamental work, to please the eye in 
the house of God, and to place one 
thousand crosses in the house of the 
community (monastery), and figures of 
birds, beasts, and plants of every sort. 
But in my judgment, so to distract the 
eyes of the faithful, would be the act 
of a child. A sensible man would but 
place a single cross in the sacrarium, 
and one in each of the cells, and fill 
the wall with well-designed tales from 
the Old and New ‘Testament, that per- 
sons unable to read may learn to 
imitate the virtues of God's servants,” 


The prefect’s mind must have 
been confused between his old 
Pagan associations aud his love for 
the martyrs, when he proposed to 
adorn their chapel in the style of 
the mural paintings at Pompeii. 
The paintings in the catacombs of 
Rome also show how gradual was 
the emaucination of Christian art 
from the traditions of heaihen anti- 
quity, and no doubt this was what 
provoked the reaction of the icono- 
clasts against painting, as an art 
essentially Pagan and idolatrous. 

The Roman legates compared the 
advice of Nilus with what Constan- 
tine did in his church of the Saviour 
at Rome. He set forth on the two 
walls histories from the Old and 
New ‘Testaments; on the one side 
was Adam leaving paradise; on the 
other the thief entering paradise. 
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Leontius, of Cyprus, wrote an in- 
genious apology for image-worship 
against the Jews, which was ap- 
proved by the council :— 


‘“‘Uncommanded by God you fondle 
the clothes and relics of your deceased 
friends, and kiss your wives, who may 
be far from virtuous. Why not vene- 
rate and kiss the icons and relics of the 
saints? Christians surely cannot be 
idolaters, or they would not destroy 
idol temples, and worship martyrs who 
withstood idolatry. Aaron’s rod, 
Joseph’s bones, Elisha’s axe-handle 
and corpse, give scriptural sanction to 
relics. Abraham adored the children 
of Heth, Joseph, Pharaoh, &c. If such 
good men, out of gratitude, worshipped 
idolaters, we may adore the saints.” 


.. 
Anastasius says :-— 


‘“‘The command, ‘ Thou shalt wor- 
ship the Lord thy God, and Him only 
shalt thou serve,’ preves that we may 
worship others provided we reserve our 
service for God.” * 


Tarasius, of whose theological 
abilities the Pope had formed an 
accurate judgment, here observed— 


‘‘ Heretics who say they honour the 
saints, but do not worship them, must 
needs be hypocrites, for what is wor- 
ship but the expression of honour?” 


Some of the methods of “ earning 
from the saints an infinite recom- 
pense,” are quoted from Sophronius 
—as by erecting lofty temples, and 


offering marbles, precious stones, 
gilt pictures (like those now in use 
in the Greek Church), and cloths of 
silk and cotton. This writer, who 
was Patriarch when Jerusalem fell 
into the power of the Saracens, was 
a great favourite with the monks. 
His “ Lemonarium,” or Spiritual Mea- 
dow, was a choice repertory of 
“Tales of Wonder,” one of them, 
extracted by the Abbot of St. 
Maximin, is noticed by Gibbon. 
Theodore, Abbot of lia, said 


* These are still the popular arguments of the Roman Catholics. 
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(this is the usual rabbinical preface 
to a legend) :— 


‘* A certain recluse on Mount Olivet, 
a mighty athlete, was grievously 
troubled by the spirit of fornication. 
One day, when the demon was very 
importunate, the old man could not 
help complaining—‘ Why will you not 
let me alone? We have grown old 
together, do go away.’ The demon, be- 
coming visible, replied, ‘Swear not to 
tell what I am about to say, and I will 
molest you no more.’ ” 


So the old man swore, and the 
demon says, “ Do not worship this 
image, and I will spare you hence- 
forth.” Now the recluse kept an 
image in his cell of our Lady 
carrying our Lord. He answered, 
“Let me think about the matter,” 
and next day tells all to Theodore, 
who lived in the Lanra Monastery, 
of the Pharians (Feiran?) in 
Arabia. The abbot answered :— 


“ Abba! thou hast been foolish, of a 
truth ; howbdeit thou hast done well to 
tell. It were profitable for thee not to 
leave a house of ill-fame in this city 
(Jerusalem!) unvisited, rather than 
omit to worship our Lord and His 
mother in the image.” 


The demon, on his next inter- 
view, upbraids the recluse with his 
perjury; but he wisely replied :— 
“That I have broken my oath I 
know ; but I have kept faith to my 
Creator, and to you I[ will not 
hearken.” The example of this 
pious perjury was recommended to 
such as, having abjured images in 
the late reign, had scruples about 
violating their engagements. 

After so much legendary lore, the 
Fathers treat themselves to an elo- 
quent passage from Chrysostom, on 
the homage which all creation ren- 
ders to man as the image of its 
Maker, and to a rather perilous 
argument from Athanasius, as if 
Christ were worshipped as the por- 
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trait of the heavenly King. “The 
imperial likeness might say to a 
person desirous of beholding the 
Prince, What would you have? I 
and the emperor are one!” But 
they soon relapse again into the in- 
credible—* Saint Simeon of Mount 
Marvellous,” the well-known pillar 
saint, cures a possessed woman. 
The demon, seeing the image of the 
saint with her, complains—‘* Why 
separate me from my lawiul wife ? 
Perchance you will put me in the 
fire, and make me your slave to do 
menial offices.” Simeon answered, 
* Go, fetch water and gather sticks.” 
Forthwith, the devil in the woman, 
made like to a burning tempest, 
took away the pitcher, filled it, and 
brought logs from the wood, howling 
—‘* Woe to me, a bad servant! S. 
Simeon parts me from my wife!” 
and seeing the lightning coming 
upon him, fled away yelling! The 
woman took home the saint’s image, 
which wrought many miracles, de- 
scribed in an indecent parody of the 
Gospel language. Several stories 
represent the images as avenging 
themselves on those who affronted 
them. 

S. Mary of Egypt, whose half- 
human form disfigures the walls of 
some of the oldest churches of the 
East, found them more propitious. 
After having been repeatedly driven 
back from the church door, she 
chanced to espy an image of the 
Virgin. She entreats her aid, and 
offers her as bail to God for her 
future good behaviour. The image 
answers her, and admits her into 
the church. 

Pope Gregory IT. wrote on behalf 
of images. Noticing the cavils of 
the Jews, he wishes that perverse 
people had given more worship to 
their own sacred relics. This is 
quite in harmony with his censure 


* Epistle to Leo the Isaurian. 
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on Hezekiah for breaking the brazen 
serpent,* where he confuses the good 
king with Uzziah, who “ tyrannized 
over the priests, just like an icono- 
clast emperor.” 

The evidence is closed by the 
Epistles of Germanus, who was 
Patriarch of Constantinople at the 
beginning of the controversy, 
Though an ardent supporter of 
images, in whose cause he suffered 
deposition, he uses moderate and 
conciliatory language. “ Your God- 
friendliness,” he writes to the leader 
of the opposite party, Constantine 
of Nacoleia (in Phrygia), ‘* professes 
to do no more than follow the teach- 
ing of Scripture, which forbids us 
to render divine honours to a crea- 
ture ; if so, we are agreed. But 
why disturb the Church, and offend 
the brethren, by echoing the taunts 
of Jews and Saracens, who wor- 
ship a stone in the desert, called 
Chobar? ” z.e., the Caaba at Mecca. 
“If images had been unlawful, surely 
the councils which have regulated 
so many small matters would have 
interfered with them. Our devo- 
tion to images hinders not our wer- 
ship of God, nor our faith. Faith 
is the victory which overcometh the 
world, the rock (observe the un- 
Roman interpretation), on which 
Christ built His Church. But the 
clearest proof is the image of the 
Virgin at Zoropolis in Pisidia, 
which has shed ointment from its 
hand.”t Such miracles, it is ad- 
mitted, are not now wrought (how 
often this confession re-appears !) 
but it is declared that we no more 
doubt them than the Bible narratives 
of Peter’s shadow and Paul’s ker- 
chiefs. The commandment forbids 
only images of the Trinity. The 
intention, not the act of the wor- 
shipper, is to be regarded, and Paul, 
it is aflirmed, seemed more than 


th 


+ Like many heathen images, “ in Cicero de Divinatione.” 
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once to Judaize, but with a pious 
object! This Act concludes with 
anathemas to the false council, 
which presumed to boast of having 
delivered Christians from idolairy. 
Among the subscribers are some 
queer names-of monastic superiors, 
such as Abbotof Sharprock (Athos ?), 
Goose-lake, The Orchard, The 
Flute-player, &c. 

The 5th Act begins with much 
reviling of the iconoclasts. They 
are the broken cisterns of Jeremiah. 
They resemble Hebrews, Samari- 
tans, Maniehees, &c., nay, are 
worse, for they are Christians, and 
ought to know better. They follow 
the example of Nebuchadnezzar, 
who burneé up all the carved work 
of the temple. Their authorities 
are either ridiculous or heretical, like 
Eusebius, Pamphile, and Xenaias, 
the learned Syrian translator, who 
used to hide the images of Christ 
and efface those of the saints. They 
rob the churches of precious things 
and muti.ate the manuscripts. If 
they did so it was a gratuitous 
crime, for the passages falsified re- 
semble the rest which had _ been 
quoted. For instance, the allega- 
tions that Christ* sent his image, 
made without hands, to Abgarus, 
king of Edessa, and the citizens 
of Chosroes placed it, well drenched 
with water, ina mine and burnt the 
enemies’ works, It could not, how- 
ever, save the city from the Sara- 
cens, 

Some more flowers are culled 
from the Garden of the Soul, in 
addition to the Story of the Hermit, 
A woman of Apameia dug a well, 
but could get no water; till, warned 
in a dream, she let down the icon of 
a holy abbot. 

An anchoret of Palestine had an 
image of our Lady in his cave, and 
when he would go to visit any of 
the martyrs, of whom he was very 
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fond, as S. John at Ephesus, or S. 
Thecla at Seleucia, he used to pre- 
pare and light his candle as usual, 
and say to the icon, “Lady Theo- 
tohos, with your help, 1 am going 
on a journey. ‘Take care of your 
own candle.” And lo, even if he were 
to be absent six months, he found 
the candle still burning.” 

A monk describes the origin of 
the heresy opposed to images. When 
Yezid was “ chief counsellor ”—for 
so the Greeks term the Caliph of 
the Saracens—a Jewish sorcerer of 
Tiberias persuaded the light-minded 
prince that he should have long 
life and prosperity if he would re- 
move all the images from the 
churches of the Christians. Now 
the pretended Bishop of Nacoleia, 
hearing of this, began to imitate 
the impiety of the Jews and Arabs. 
But, by God's righteous judgment, 
the Caliph soon died, and his son, 
Walid, slew the magician, as the 
author of his father’s death, and so 
the images were happily restored. 

The Abbot of Studium, a re- 
nowned monastery in Constanti- 
nople, humbly petitioned that, in 
like manner, the sacred icons be set 
up in their accustomed places, and 
that the pious celebrate litanies with 
them. Peter, Archpriest of Rome, 
also moved that a venerable image 
be brought into the council and re- 
ceive its homage, and (forgetting 
their complaints against the heretics 
for book mutilation) that all writings 
against images be burned or effaced, 
with anathemas. ‘I'he Patriarch : 
“What say ye, brethren?” to 
which the Fathers answered, “ Be 
it so !—be it so!” 

The decree of the iconoclast synod 
was read and refuted, chiefly by 
abuse, during the fifth Act. A 
brief summary of this manifesto 
must be given, as the only monu- 
ment by which the beaten party 
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can speak for themselves. Its 
language is studiously conformed 
to the Greek standard of orthodoxy. 


“The definition of the Holy, Great, 
and (Ecumenical Council. The Lord 
showed His goodness in our creation 
and preservation, but the devil, in envy, 
brought in the delusion of idols, from 
which Christ delivered us. His Apostles 
founded the Church, which the Fathers 
and Doctors, in six councils, maintained 
in purity. But the same adversary 
brought in idolatry once more, and 
beguiled men to call created things 
Christ, and worship them ; wherefore 
the Lord Jesus, as He once sent forth 
His Apostles, hath now raised up our 
faithful sovereigns, enlightened by the 
same spirit, who, not enduring that the 
Church should be wasted by the demon 
any longer, have called together all the 
Bishops, to the end that, after synodi- 
cal investigation, according to the 
principles of Scripture, they might with- 
draw men from that degraded creature- 
worship which unfits them for the 
service of the Supreme Being. Now, 
therefore, this synod, in number 338, 
walking in the steps of former Councils, 
confirms all the dogmas of the six 
synods, anathematizes the heretics, Ho- 
norius the Monothelite among the rest, 
and Nestorius, who, like the image- 
makers, separated the flesh from the 
Divinity. ‘The only authorized image 
of the Lord’s Body is the Eucharist. 
No prayer of consecration for images 
hath been ordained. ‘Their name is 
unknown to Scripture. The Church 
holds the medium between the Jews 
with their sacrifices, and the heathen 
with their idols. The saints live with 
God, and need not the painter’s dead 
art. Our Lord allowed not the devils 
to bear Him witness; why accept 
from aliens the declaration of our 
belief ?” 

Testimonies from Scripture and 
the Fathers are alleged to warrant 
this decree: “ No man hath seen 
God.” ‘ Heis a Spirit, to be wor- 
shipped in spirit and in truth.” 
“Thou shalt not make any similitude, 
for ye saw no similitude in the 
mount.” ‘ They changed the glory 
of the incorruptible God into an 
image,” &c. “If we have known 
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Christ after the flesh, we now know 
Him no more.” 
S. Epiphanius of Cyprus says:— 


“Take heed, bring no images into 
the Church or the cemeteries of the 
saints, but remember God in your 
hearts.” 


(To this the refutation answers that 
the disciples of Epiphanius cannot 
have so understood him, for they 
have his image and many others in 
their church in Cyprus.) 

Gregory the Divine says :— 

‘It is ashame to put faith in colours, 
not in the heart, for the faith in painted 
forms is soon washed out, but that 
which is in the depth of the mind 
pleaseth me.” 


Chrysostom :— 

‘‘ We, by the Scriptures, enjoy the 
presence of the saints, holding the 
images, not of their bodies, but of 
their souls, for their lives, like living 
pictures, speak for them.” 


Athanasius :— 

‘* We cannot help pitying those who 
adore created things, and, having eyes 
and ears, pray to those who can neither 
see nor hear, for no creature can be 
saved by a created thing.” 


Amphilochius of Iconium :— 


“ We are not to depict on tablets the 
carnal features of the saints, for we 
have no need of these, but of imitating 
their lives.” 

Theodore of Ancyra repeats in 
stronger language the views of 
Chrysostom :— 


‘* Let those who set up such like- 
nesses say what good they get from 
them, or to what spiritusl meditation 
they are led. Is it not clear that they 
are devices of diabolical craft ?” 


Eusebius of Caesarea reproves the 
Princess Constantia for requesting 
to have our Saviour’s portrait :— 


«‘ What likeness do you desire? If 
that of His divinity, you can hardly 
hope for it. If of His humanity, the 
poor body (capxtov) has been swallowed 
up of life; and no colours can repre- 
sent what even apostolic eyes could not 
behold.” 
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Relying on these testimonies, 
the bishops unanimously abolish all 
images in churches, and impose the 
penalty of deposition on clergy- 
men, and excommunication on 
monks or laymen, who introduce 
them, at the same time providing 
against the abuse of this decree by 
persons converting church property 
to their own use, as had been done 
in time past. Their strict ortho- 
doxy is shown by their including in 
anathema all who, like Origen, deny 
the eternity of punishment, or who 
do not devoutly ask the intercession 
of the Virgin, and confess her to be 
truly Mother of God, and higher 
than all cregtures. 

The second Council of Nicea re- 
versed all this—all that had been 
done at Constantinople—and de- 
creed that the venerable icons are 
to be saluted, and honoured with 
lights and incense, and adored; re- 
serving Latria to God. It anathe- 
matized the usual heretics, including 
Pope Honorius, and also the three 
last Patriarchs of Constantinople 
(“a wicked triad, accursed of the 
Trinity”), and the other leaders of 
the iconoclasts. 

The eighth Act describes the 
final session held in the Palace of 
Magnaura, at Constantinople, “the 
Empress herself presiding,” with 
her son. Here all was solemuly 
confirmed, in the presence of a crowd 
of citizens and soldiers, when the 
Bishops, after being hospitably en- 
tertained, were dismissed to their 
homes. The Council lasted alto- 
gether not quite a month. Its una- 
nimity had been highly conducive 
to despatch of business. 

The decrees of this Council were 
“rejected, and with one consent 
condemned,” by another synod held 
at Frankfort, in 794, in presence of 
Charlemagne, which, as it repre- 
sented Gaul, Germany, and Lom- 
bardy, had quite as much claim to 
the title of ecumenical. The per- 
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severing policy of the Roman court 
at length, however, procured their 
recognition in the West, where 
image-worship has beensince carried 
to an excess which canonists find 
difficult to reconcile with them. 
Many Roman divines teach that 
Latria is due to the images of Christ 
and His cross; and, on the whole, 
the modern Roman devotion to the 
Madonna and her images is some- 
thing quite different from the formal 
reverence which the Greeks pay to 
the row of saints on the iconostasis, 
as if, to use the old comparison, 
they were doing homage to a 
sovereign in his portrait. 

It would be easy to point out how 
completely this history justifies our 
Article X XI. as to the fallibility of 
Councils and their dependence on 
princes. Nor can any one read it 
without perceiving how inconsistent 
it is with the present claims of the 
Papacy. The Empress and her 
minister, whose lay character was 
thinly disguised by the robes he had 
assumed at her bidding, dictated the 
decrees, the crowd of Bishops sub- 
scribed them, as many of them had 
subscribed the contrary ones in the 
last reign. One might as well take 
the Parliaments of Henry VIIL., as 
Mr. Froude does, as trustworthy 
authorities for history, as accept 
one’s religion from assemblies of 
obscure men who echo the voice of 
their leaders or the prejudices of 
the day. 

Just such a council (as well versed 
in Scripture, and as incapable of un- 
derstanding it) abolished Episcopacy 
at Glasgow in the seventeenth 
century, and may do the same in 
Dublin in the nineteenth. To the 
Greeks the results of the second 
Nicene synod have been especially 
disastrous, though they fondly 
idolize in it, and the seven other 
cecumenical councils, the memory of 
their nation’s lost supremacy. It 
did not at once end the controversy, 

14 
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for the iconoclasts once more re- present demoralized condition of 
gained the ascendancy, and once Greece can tell, and the triumph of 
more lost it through female influence. Mahomedanism over Christianity in 
But the fairest opportunity for re- the lands which witnessed its earliest 
forming that ancient Church had victories. 

been lost—with what result the 
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Gites ScroGers loved fair Molly Brown, 
The prettiest girl in all the town. 
A ring all gold to her he gave, 
On which was graved this tender stave : 
‘* If you love me as I love you, 
No knife can cut our love in two.” 
Sing, oh! my Muse, the bridal song, 
Ri-fulle-do, ri-fulle-don. 
But scissors cut as well as knives— 
Alas! how short are human lives! 
The very day they were to wed, 
Fate’s scissors cut poor Scroggins’ thread, 
And all quite vanished their delight 
Before the sacred marriage rite. 
Sing, oh! my Muse, the requiem, 
Ri-fulle-do, I pity them. 
Poor Molly Brown! all night she lies 
Moaning a-bed ; by day she cries. 
At last herself to sleep she cried; 
When, now behold! with towering stride, 
A gaunt-necked ghost her bed beside, 
Displayed her Scroggins to be near, 
Who cried, ‘‘ Dear Molly, I am here !” 
Sing, oh! my Muse, the ghost-land scream, 
Ri-folle-do, the horrid dream. 
The sprite then spoke more solemnly : 
** Sweet Molly Brown, you come with me— 
The grave must be our marriage-bed.” 
** But sure,” says Molly, ‘ I’m not dead.” 
Then Scroggins said, ‘*'The shades below 
Will only, Molly, have it so.” 
Sing, oh! my Muse, high-life below, 
Ri-folle-di, ri-folle-do, 


Then, grasping tight the trembling dame, 
To carry her from whence he came, 
‘* Come, come,” said he, ‘the morning breaks.” 
‘*] won’t!” shrieked she, and wide awakes. 
Then, starting up with bristling hair, 
Finds it a dream-trick, a nightmare. 
Such love as this is all my eye— 
Ri-fulle-do, ri-fulle-di, 
CG. B41 
14—2 
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NOTES ON MEDICAL SUPERSTITIONS. 


Non habeo denique nauci Marsum augurem, 

Non vicanos aruspices, non de circo astrologos, 

Non Isiacos conjectores, non interpretes somnium : 
Non enim sunt ii aut scientia, aut arte divina, 

Sed superstitiosi vatis, impudentesque harioli, 

Aut inertes, aut insani, aut quibus egestas imperat : 
Qui sui questus causa fictas suscitant sententias, 

Qui sibi semitam non sapiunt, alteri monstrant Viam— 


In his very excellent condensation 
of the History of Medicine, Dr. 
Hamilton says, “The history of 
medicine is, in fact, the history of 
the human species, uncontaminated 
by those civil disorders and fearful 
atrocities, those crimes and dis- 
orders which blot the page of other 
histories, and stamp man, created in 
the image of his Maker, with the 
visage of a fiend and the heart of 
a brute. It is,” he continues, “ the 
history of peace and good will, of 
endless harmony and unceasing 
philanthropy. Instead of record- 
ing the desolations of war, and the 
growth of immorality—the deadly 
effects of human passions, and the 
bloody triumphs of senseless ambi- 
tion—her province is to note the 
diminution of mortal suffering, and 
the only triumphs which she records 
are those obtained over sickness, 
death, and sorrow.” 

This is a beautiful picture, and 
we all must acknowledge its entire 
fidelity as representing Medicine, 
properly so called. But unhappily 
there is a reverse to this flattering 
picture, and it is our purpose, in the 
hope of extracting good out of evil, 
to exhibit that reverse ; and in doing 
so we shall quote confidently from 
Dr. Hamilton who, with all his pro- 
fessional predelictions, is a candid 
and honest witness. So much so, 


Ennius. 


indeed, that we shall confidently 
rely on him to fully sustain our 
opinions. 

We believe that, next to religion, 
there is no subject that has been so 
contaminated by credulity — with 
which hurtful superstitions have 
been so perniciously interwoven as 
with that of Medicine. ‘“ Many 
philosophers of reputation,” remarks 
Cabanis, in his evolutions of 
Medical Science, have regarded 
Medicineas a deceitful art, the empire 
of which was founded solely on 
credulity and weakness.’ And un- 
doubtedly this is true as regards the 
popular practice of Medicine in all 
ages of the world and in all countries. 
Among the Ancients—from the re- 
motest period, indeed, to which even 
the obscurity of mythological tradi- 
tion extends—we find that medicine 
was mystified and degraded in prac- 
tice by superstitious appeals to the 
supernatural. In like manner, all 
through the Middle Ages, and down 
even to our own century, its most 
successful practitioners, with but 
comparatively few exceptions, have 
systematically addressed themselves 
to the credulities and weaknesses of 
human nature. In this way the pro- 
gress of rational scientific medicine 
has been retarded, and a noble pro~- 
fession which, duly cultivated and 
honourably followed, is so admirably 
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calculated to comfort, improve, en- 
lighten, elevate, and bless mankind, 
has been disgraced by the knavish 
practice of charlatans, who have 
found their profit by pandering to 
and playing upon the susceptibilities 
of human folly. 

The origin of Medicine, like the 
origin of Letters, is wrapt in impene- 
trable obscurity. Le Clere and 
Schultze, the French and German 
historians of medicine, agree in their 
speculative conjectures concerning 
its origin. They both consider that 
Adam was the first physician, sur- 
geon, and accoucheur, and surmise 
that he derived his knowledge direct 
from Heaven. This, however, is 
more fanciful than‘reasonable. To 
Tubal Cain, on the faith of his being 
represented as “an instructor of 
every artificer in brass and iron” 
(Gen. iv. 22), has been ascribed the 
invention of surgical instruments. 
But “ with the solitary exception of 
the surgical rite of circumcision,” 
observes Dr. Hamilton in his His- 
tory of Medicine, “history, whether 
sacred or profane, furnishes us with 
no information whatever respecting 
the progress of either medicine or 
surgery during the patriarchal ages.” 

It is consistent with reason, how- 
ever, to assume that coeval with the 
existence of disease attempts were 
made to discover and apply reme- 
dies. According to Herodotus and 
Strabo, the Babylonians exposed 
their sick in public places, in order 
to learn from those who observed 
them, if they had been similarly 
afflicted, by what means they had 
been relieved or cured. But among 


_ all the nations of antiquity disease 
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was regarded as an evidence of 
Divine displeasure, consequently 
cures were sought to be obtained by 
the employment of such means as 
were considered most likely to ap- 
pease the anger and propitiate the 
favour of deities, so truly described 
by Pope as— 
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‘‘ Gods partial, changeful, profligate, 
unjust, 
Whose attributes were rape, revenge, 
and lust.” 


The effect of this universal belief 
in the Divine origin of disease was, 
that the practice of medicine, if it 
did not originate with the priests in 
the early period of every nation, 
was very soon usurped and monopo- 
lized by them. The Hebrew priests, 
according to the Mosaical account, 
were also physicians. The Ascle- 
piade, the priests of /Esculapius, 
were the first physicians of the 
Greeks, and the Druids those of the 
northern nations. This union of the 
professions of priest and physician, 
which had such early origin, was 
continued for centuries after the 
Christian era, and exercised a most 
prejudicial influence on the progress 
of rational medicine. It caused 
evils, the effects of which are expe- 
rienced even in our own day. * The 
terrors of the unseen over-awing 
the ignorant, placed them at the 
mercy of those daring minds which, 
in every age, have assumed the office 
of interpreters of the will of the 
demon, or of the behests of the 
benign Deity” (Dr. Sedgewick 
Saunders, Hunterian Oration, 1867). 

For ages any cures that were 
effected, no matter by what means, 
were esteemed miracles, and the 
priest-physicians were regarded with 
awe and veneration, as magicians 
who worked by supernatural agen- 
cies, Even the Egyptians, who 
were most conspicuous among the 
ancients for wisdom and learning, 
and acquired great fame by the culti- 
vation of arts and sciences, referred 
the origin of Medicine to their 
demi-gods. In honour of Moses, it 
is said that “he was learned in all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians” 
(Acts vii. 22) ; and in praise of 
Solomon, we are told that ‘he ex- 
celled all the wisdom of Egypt” 
(1 Kings iv. 30). 
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The Egyptian theurgical system 
divided among thirty-six genii, in- 
habitants of the air, the guardian- 
ship of the different parts of the 
human body. Hence the priests 
monopolized the practice of medi- 
cine, as it was through them alone 
that such supernatural powers could 
be addressed and propitiated. Ac- 
cordingly, they devised a separate 
invocation and ceremonial for each 
genii, in order to obtain, when 
diseased, the cure of the particular 
portions of the body committed to 
their care. As long as disease was 
believed to be a sign of the vengeance 
or malevolence of beings superior to 
humanity, it was, perhaps, natural 
that those who professed to exercise 
a special influence over those beings, 
as priests and magicians did, should 
monopolize the practice of the medi- 
cal art among ignorant and super- 
stitious nations. In the present age 
the * medicine-man ” of the North- 
American Indian, and the “ Obeah ” 
doctor of the African, discharge the 
functions of the priest-physicians of 
antiquity. 

With the priest-physicians origi- 
nated a very gross superstition 
which survives and flourishes at the 
present day, and has proved a very 
prolific source of chicanery and 
fraudulent gain,—we refer to the 
silly practice of wearing phylacteries 
of various kinds in the credulous 
belief that they have power to pro- 
tect and preserve against disease and 
other evils. The Jews wore phy- 
lacteries upon their foreheads, wrists, 
and hem of their garments, which 
they justified by a literal interpreta- 
tion of the Exod. xiii. 9—16 : “ And 
it shall be for a sign unto thee upon 
thine hand, and for a memorial be- 
tween thine eyes ;” and “it shall be 
for a token upon thine hand, and for 
frontlets between thine eyes.” The 
Scribes and Pharisees ostentatiously 
affected to have their phylacteries 
broader than other Jews, as an evi- 
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dence of their superior sanctity and 
more perfect observance of the law, 
for which Christ rebuked them 
(Matt. xxiii. 5), Atthe present day 
the practice of wearing amulets, 
talismans, and other phylacteries, to 
charm away evil and preserve against 
disease, is almost universal among 
Eastern nations, and a similar super- 
stition also largely prevails in the 
Greek and Roman Churches. In 
fact, to this ancient Pagan practice 
is clearly traceable the unreasoning 
and ridiculous veneration of relics in 
those Churches, which is so degrading 
to the human intellect and dishonour- 
ing to Christianity. 

It is supposed that the study of 
anatomy was first cultivated by the 
ancient Egyptians. Manetho, an 
Egyptian historian, is represented 
by Eusebius as stating that Athotis, 
a monarch whose reign is placed 
some centuries before the commence- 
ment of the Mosaic chronology, 
wrote several treatises on anatomy. 
But no reliance can be placed on 
this. It belongs altogether to the 
mythical portion of Egyptian history. 
There is, however, sufficient evidence 
to warrant the belief that, in defiance 
of popular prejudices and priestly 
opposition, the study of anatomy 
received its first impulse from the 
superior minds that rendered the 
Alexandrian school famous. 

It was from Egypt that the formu- 
laries which taught the use of herbs 
in medicine originally came, and 
those formularies were magical. 
Egypt, indeed, was early celebrated 
for its fertility in medicinal drugs. 
Homer, in his “* Odyssey,” says— 

‘* Where prolific Nile 


With various simples clothes the fat- ° 


ten’d soil. 

With wholesome herbage mixed, the 
direful bane 

Of vegetable venom taints the plain. 

From Peon spring, their patron Ged 
imparts 

To all the Pharian race his healing 
arts.” —PoPE. 
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Pon was a fabulous physician 
reputed to have cured the wounds 
the gods received during the Trojan 
war, but Isis and her son Horus, or 
Apollo, were chiefly regarded among 
Egyptian divinities in association 
with medicine, Hence Ovid, refer- 
ring to Apollo, says,— 


‘‘ Med’cine is mine, what herbs and 
simples grow 
In fields and forests, all their powers 
Iknow, 


And am the great physician called 
below.” —DryYDEN. 


The Greeks were mainly indebted 
to the Egyptians for their medical 
mythology, on which they largely 
engrafted fables of their own. 
AXsculapius represented with them 
the great divinity of Medicine, and 
temples were erected for his worship, 
He is reported to have been, with 
Hercules and Achilles, especially 
instructed in the medicinal use of 
plants and herbs, and also in the 
surgical art, by Chiron, who figures 
in Greek mythology as a Centaur. 
AZsculapius flourished about the 
period of the Trojan war, some 
1184 n.c. He had two sons, Poda- 
lirius and Machaon, who commanded 
troops at the siege of Troy, and are 
represented by Homer as discharging 
also the duties of ekilful surgeons. 
Menelaus having been wounded with 
an arrow by Pandarus, Machaon is 
hastily sent for : 

‘‘The heavy tidings grieved the god- 
like man ; 

Swift to his succour through the 

ranks he ran: 

The dauntless king yet standing firm 

he found, 

And all the chiefs in deep concern 

around. 

Where to the steely point the reed 

was join’d 

The shaft he drew, but left the head 

behind, 

Straight the broad belt, with gay 

embroidery graced, 


He loosed; the corselet from his 
breast unbraced, 
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Then sucked the blood, and sovereign 
balm infused, 

Which Chiron gave and Aésculapius 
used,” —Pore, 


In a subsequent encounter Ma- 
chaon is himself wounded by Paris— 


“The spouse of Helen, dealing darts 

around, 

Had pierced Machaon with a distant 
wound, 

Tn his right shoulder the broad shaft 
appeared, 

And trembling Greece for her physi- 
cian feared.” 


Idomeneus then urges Nestor— 
*¢ Ascend my chariot, haste with speed 


away, 

And great Machaon to the ships 
convey, 

A wise physician, skill’d our wounds 
to heal, 

Is more than armies to the public 
weal.” 


Patroclus, sent by Achilles to see 
Machaon, meets “ stern Eurypylus,” 
badly wounded, and is entreated— . 

‘To act a friendly part, 
Lead to my ships and draw this deadly 
dart ; 
With lukewarm water wash the gore 


away, 

With healing balm the raging smart 
allay. 

Such as sage Chiron, sire of Pharmacy, 

Once taught Achilles, and Achilles 
thee. 

Of two famed surgeons, Podalirius 
stands 

This hour surrounded by the Trojan 
bands ; 

And great Machaon, wounded in his 
tent, 

Now wants the succour which so oft he 
lent. 
* * * * 
Patroclus cut the forky steel away ; 
Then in his hands a bitter root he 
bruized, 

The wound he washed, the styptic 
juice infused ; 

The closing flesh that instant ceased 
to glow, 

The wound to torture, and the blood 
to flow.” PorPE. 


But without wandering further in 
the regions of mythological ro- 
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mance, we may safely agree in 
opinion with Enfield,in his History 
of Philosophy, that these fabulous 
divinities had, after all, a human 
origin. ‘The history of those in- 
ventors of medicine,” he observes, 
‘is too obscure to afford any other 
conclusion than this simple fact, 
that there were, in the most remote 
period of Egyptian history, cele- 
brated men who devoted themselves 
to the benevolent office of healing 
diseases, and who were afterwards, 
by their grateful but ignorant and 
superstitious countrymen, ranked 
among the gods.” This observation 
is equally applicable to the medical 
divinities of all the nations of an- 
tiquity. 

It is obvious, however, that at 
the period of the Trojan war, 
the practice of medicine among 
the Greeks was not exclusively 
confined to priests. Among the 
Hebrews, also, it would appear that 
physicians had become a separate 
order about two centuries Jater, for 
it is reproachfully recorded of King 
Asa, who reigned some 900 years 
before Christ, that he consulted 
physicians for a distemper in his 
feet — probably gout. “In his 
disease he sought not to the Lord, 
but to the physicians (2 Chron. 
xviii. 12). 

The same separation seems to 
have taken place among the Egyp- 
tians, but at what precise period it 
is impossible to determine. Hero- 
dotus, who flourished about 450 B.c., 
intimates that every physician con- 
fined his practice to one disease 
alone, so that every place was 
crowded with physicians, one class 
having the care of the eye, another 
of the teeth, and another of occult 
diseases, This practice is clearly 
referable to their mythological 
system, which ascribed to different 
genii supremacy over the various 
parts of the human body, and our 
modern practice of devotion to 
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“specialities,” which is becoming 
so marked and general in the pro- 
fession, is somewhat analogous. 
As regards professional knowledge, 
however, these specialists are be- 
lieved not to have been at all 
superior to their spiritual rivals, 
while both were lamentably deficient 
in anatomical knowledge and surgi- 
eal skill. ‘* But,” observes Dr. 
Hamilton, in his History of Medi- 
cine, “ their acquaintance with the 
simples of the vegetable kingdom 
appears to have been considerable, 
and their pharmaceutical knowledge 
to have extended to the more active 
properties of some of the most 
powerful articles of the modern 
materia medica,” 

That quacks and impostors were 
almost coeval with the practice of 
medicine as a profession we have 
abundance of evidence to show. Dr. 
Pettigrew, ‘in his Medical Super- 
stitions, says, “It would be no 
easy task to assign the earliest age 
of quackery in medicine. It is, 
perhaps, coeval with the introduc- 
tion of chemistry, but the first re- 
nowned quack was Paracelsus, He 
boasted his power of making man 
immortal, yet he died in 1541, at 
the early age of forty-eight years.” 
But surely Dr. Pettigrew is gravely 
in error; for into far as quackery 
in medical practice is identified with 
boastful pretensions, trading on 
ignorance, and superstition—on the 
“credulity and weakness” of man- 
kind—its origin assuredly dates 
from the earliest ages of which we 
have authentic record. 

Nearly 2,000 years before Para- 
celsus demonstrated by his death 
the vanity of his immortal elixir, 
Menecrates of Syracuse flourished, 
whose presumption even Paracelsus 
could not excel, He stipulated 
with his patients before undertaking 
their cases, that in the event of their 
recovery they should attend him 
wherever he went. He had them 
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decorated with the attributes of dif- 
ferent deities, while he himself, 
attired in a purple robe, with a 
golden crown upon his head and a 
sceptre in his hand, personated 
Jupiter in the midst of them. He 
wrote to Philip of Macedon in this 
extravagant strain :—“ Menecrates 
Jupiter to Philip, greeting. Thou 
reignest in Macedonia and I in 
Medicine. Thou givest death to 
those who are in good health: I re- 
store life to the sick. Thy guard is 
composed of Macedonians: the gods 
themselves constitute mine.” To 
which Philip laconically replied that 
he wished him the recovery of his 
senses. But soon after, hearing that 
Menecrates was in his vicinity, he 
invited him and his companions to 
an entertainment, where, elevated 
on rich and lofty couches before an 
altar covered with the first-fruits of 
the harvest, they were regaled with 
perfumes and libations, while Philip 
and his other guests feasted on a 
substantial repast seated below. 
Stung by the cruel irony of the re- 
proof, the crestfallen quack and his 
dupes slunk away. 

Some 400 years subsequently, 
Thessalus appeared on the scene, 
and enjoyed a great reputation in 
Rome as an accomplished impostor. 
In audacity and presumption he is 
represented as transcending any of 
his Charlatan predecessors, while 
he equalled in ignorance the very 
worst of them. He assumed the 
title of “The Conqueror of the 
Physicians,’ which he had in- 
scribed on a |magnificent tomb 
he had erected for himself in the 
Appian Way. Galen and Pliny 
represent the vanity and insolence 
of this quack as something marvel- 
lous and intolerable. He professed 
to make his pupils proficient in the 
whole art of medicine within six 
months, and no mountebank ever 
attracted more crowded audiences 
around him. Medical history re- 
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presents a wonderful succession of 
such quacks, for “ human credulity 
and weakness ”’ is the same in all 
ages and countries, differing only in 
degree, and “ where the carcass is, 
there will the vultures congregate.” 
But of all countries in modern times, 
England, par excellence, is the 
Quack’s Paradise. 

The first great effort that was 
made to rationalize medicine, and 
emancipate its practice from alliance 
with priestcraft and sorcery, is due 
to the solid genius of Hippocrates, 
He was born in Cos, an island in 
the /Egean Sea, about 460 B.c., and 
died in the 99th or 109th year of 
his age, from the natural decay of 
his physical power, “free from all 
disorders of mind and body.” After 
his death ignorance and supersti- 
tion, which he had spent his life in 
combating, awarded him the same 
divine honours that were paid to 
Hercules, 

He received the rudiments of his 
medical education in the temple of 
Esculapius at Cos. These temples 
had become, in a manner, schools of 
medicine in the hands of priests, 
owing to a custom they had intro- 
duced, that every patient who re- 
sorted to them should, on recovery, 
pay for having a representation of 
his disease, or an accurate model 
of the part affected, accompanied by 
a tablet describing the means em- 
ployed for his relief, hung up in the 
temple of the divinity to whom his 
restoration to health was ascribed. 
Thus these temples, according to 
their fame, became the deposi- 
tories of the medical records, 
or practice of centuries, and it 
was out of this rudis indiges- 
tique moles that Hippocrates, by his 
superior genius fashioned medicine 
into something like a rational sys- 
tem, and elevated its practice to the 
dignity of a profession. 

He commenced by inculcating 
rational notions concerning the 
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origin of disease. This was to cut 
away the ground from under the 
feet of the priest-physicians. He 
exposed the folly and wickedness 
that ascribed diseases to other than 
natural causes, and, rejecting the 
supernatural altogether, laid the 
foundation on which medicine, as a 
science, now rests. He taught that 
no disease is attributable to the 
agency of the gods; but that every 
form of disease has its own distinct 
and natural cause. He rejected 
hypothetical reasoning in medicine, 
and sought to digest its practice into 
systematic form on the basis of the 
most accurate knowledge he was 
able to obtain of the structure of 
the human body, and the nature of 
disease. It is not certain that he 
ever attempted human anatomy, the 
probabilities are that he did not; 
but it is certain he studied compara- 
tive anatomy, and brought the 
knowledge thus acquired to aid in 
his treatment of human maladies. 

The great fundamental truth that 
pervades his doctrine is, that the 
basis of all sound knowledge consists 
in the accurate observation of the 
actual phenomena of disease, and 
thet correct generalization of such 
phenomena should be the sole foun- 
dation of all our reasoning. Hence 
his description of particular diseases, 
after all the revolutions of customs 
and habits, both moral and physical, 
during two thousand years and 
more, are still found to be correct 
representations of nature; while 
his indications of cure, and the 
treatment derived from them are, 
for the most part, rational and 
sound, 

In the authentic writings of 
Hippocrates are to be found the 
first traces of what is properly 
called physiology, that is, an account 
of the functions and powers of the 
living body; and to him belongs 
the high merit of having been the 
first to distinctly recognize the great 
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preservative principle of nature— 
the vis medicatrix nature, All the 
phenomena of life and death he 
attributed to this fundamental prin- 
ciple, which he held to be sufficient, 
in itself, for the preservation of 
every living thing. It was his 
golden rule of practice to “ wait on 
nature,” and, when interposing at 
all, to use the most simple and 
natural means available for assisting 
her operations. 

When we reflect on the state of 
medical and general knowledge in 
the days of Hippocrates, his singular 
genius shines all the more brilliantly 
for the darkness which surrounded 
him. He effected the first great 
revolution in medical knowledge 
and practice. He is justly, ob- 
serves Dr. Hamilton, described as 
“that mighty father of medicine, 
whose name has obtained the vene- 
ration of more than twenty centu- 
ries, and whose authority commands 
respect even at the present day.” 
It is his glory that he placed the 
study of medicine on its only sound 
and solid basis—nature. But his 
successors, not comprehending the 
true spirit of his teaching, or aban- 
doning themselves to the delusions 
of vanity and superstition, or the 
equally seductive suggestions of 
easy mercenary gains, deviated from 
his illustrious precepts, and scorning 
the patient investigation of the 
operations of nature, devoted them- 
selves to the fabrication of puerile 
and fantastic theories which bewil- 
dered their own understandings, 
perpetuated popular credulities, and 
degraded the practice of medicine 
to the rankest charlatanism, 

Thus the folly of mankind, since 
the age of Hippocrates, has been 
searching in vegetable, mineral, and 
animal substances for specifics and 
panaceas to effect purposes contrary 
to the immutable laws of nature. 
The superstitions he so courageously 
combated and exposed, concerning 
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the alleged supernatural origin of 
disease, were actively encouraged 
by Christian priests, and the igno- 
rant multitude ran after charms, 
spells, phylacteries, and relics with 
as much confident credulity as their 
more pardonable Pagan ancestors 
had done. 

If Hippocrates had done no more 
than disassociate the practice of 
medicine from the chicaneries of 
priestcraft, he would have merited 
renown from a grateful posterity. 
“From this moment,’’ observes 
Salverti in his Philosophy of Magic, 
“the priests ought to have re- 
nounced their pretensions to the 
healing art, but they were careful 
to prevent the science from being 
entirely divested of its heavenly 
and magical origin.” Consequently, 
for more than a thousand years sub- 
sequently the pernicious influences 
of this unnatural alliance -retarded 
the development of medical know- 
ledge, discouraged, and actually pro- 
hibited its proper study, and en- 
tailed an inheritance of evils under 
which rational, scientific medicine 
had to struggle for centuries before 
obtaining a recognized existence. 

It might have been naturally ex- 
pected that the establishment of 
Christianity in the Roman Empire, 
which followed the promulgation of 
Constantine’s celebrated Edict of 
Milan, a.p. 312, would have exercised 
a happy influence in dissipating the 
errors and follies of Paganism, and 
stimulating the progress of civiliza- 
tion and enlightenment. But such, 
unfortunately, was not the case. 
Constantine’s adoption of Chris- 
tianity was altogether a matter of 
political expediency, for the story 
related by Eusebius about his 
“miraculous conversion” is one 
of the most audacious myths with 
which the history of the Church is 
disgraced. Constantine patronized 
Christianity simply with a view to 
the acquisition of power and the 
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consolidation of his dominion, In 
this way he inaugurated a connec- 
tion that powerfully contributed 
to corrupt religion, and which has 
been fraught, through all ages, with 
& most repressive influence on the 
progress of civilization and the 
development of truth. 

At that period the simple and 
sublime doctrines of Christianity 
had already experienced corrupting 
innovations, and the taint rapidly 
extended, until the whole system 
became a deplorable mass of human 
error and depravity. The cultiva- 
tion of rational Medicine could 
scarcely be expected at a time when, 
among a considerable party of 
Christians, the utility and excellence 
of mere human learning was 
seriously controverted. “It is cer- 
tain,” as Mosheim avers, “ that the 
greatest part of the bishops and 
presbyters were men entirely desti- 
tute of all learning and education ; ” 
it was natural, therefore, for them to 
despise what they did not possess 
or know the value of, Besides, 
there was “that savage and illiterate 
party who looked upon all sorts of 
erudition, particularly that of a 
philosophic kind, as pernicious, and 
even destructive of true piety and 
religion. The ascetics, monks, and 
hermits angmented the strength of 
this barbarous faction,’’ and the 
superstitious multitude of *pagan- 
ized-Christians and besotted fanatics 
were vehemently prepossessed in 
their favour. 

On the other hand, those among 
the Christians who did possess 
learning, and cultivated a philosophic 
spirit, for the most part abandoned 
themselves to the profitless discus- 
sion of speculative conceits. Thus 
a mystical theology sprung up, of 
which a leading dogma was, as 
Origen expresses it, that “ the 
source of many evils lies in adhering 
to the carnal or external part of 
Scripture, Those who do so shall 
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not attain the Kingdom of God. 
Let us, therefore, seek after the 
spirit and substantial fruit of the 
Word which is hidden and mys- 
terious.” Thus the literal sense was 
to be repelled as dangerous to salva- 
tion, and a license given to the 
prompting of superstition and the 
wanton inventions of fancy. All 
those who desired to model Christi- 
anity in consistency with their own 
inclinations or conceits, had a 
boundless latitude accorded them. 

In this way the corruption of 
belief became universal. Popular 
Oriental superstitions concerning 
demons and the powers and opera- 
tions of invisible beings, were 
introduced, and Paganized, rapidly 
and thoroughly, Christian doctrine. 
Hence the use of exorcisms and 
spells, the frequency of fasts, the 
rapid progress of asceticism, the 
practice of pilgrimages, and the 
credulity that ascribed a magical 
virtue to the sign of the cross, 
which “was supposed to administer 
a victorious power over all sorts of 
trials and calamities, and was more 
especially considered the surest de- 
fence against the snares and 
stratagems of malignant spirits.” 
Hence, also, arose the extravagant, 
if not idolatrous, veneration for 
reputed saints departed, the worship 
of images and relics, the celibacy 
of the priests, the ready belief in 
prodigies, which, in process of time, 
with other human follies, utterly 
destroyed the purity of the 
Christian religion, eclipsed its lustre, 
and depiorably corrupted its very 
essence. 

The institutions and rites by 
which. Polytheists had _ testified 
veneration for their fictitious deities 
were now adopted, with some slight 
alterations, by Christian teachers, 
and blended with their worship, on 
the inadmissible pretext that Pagans 
would receive Christianity the more 
readily when they saw the rites and 
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ceremonies to which they were 
accustomed in the Temple adopted 
in the Church, and the same 
worship paid to Christ and His 
martyrs which they rendered to 
their idol deities. “Hence it 
happened,” says Mosheim, “ that in 
those times the religion of the 
Greeks and Romans differed very 
little, in its external appearance, 
from that of the Christians. They 
both had a most pompous and 
splendid ritual. Gorgeous robes, 
mitres, tiaras, wax tapers, croziers, 
processions, lustration, images, gold 
and silver vases, and many such 
circumstances of pageantry, were 
equally to be seen in the Heathen 
Temples and Christian Churches ” 
(Mosheim’s Eccl. Hist., cent. iii. 
part ii. chap. iii. ; also cent. iv., 
passim). 

Under such circumstances, the 
overthrow of the Pagan system was 
not attended with any advantage to 
literature, art, or science. On the 
contrary, a grosser and more bar- 
barous reign of ignorance and 
superstition ensued. Medicine, as 
well as every other branch of human 
knowledge, became impregnated 
with the dominant, all-pervading 
corruption. Priests once more 
usurped the functions and monopo- 
lized the practice of the Physician, 
and lay practitioners were dis- 
couraged. What necessity, indeed, 
for the laborious study of Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Pathology, for the 
patient investigation of the varied 
phenomena of disease, and reliance 
on natural rational means for its 
alleviation or cure, when the ex- 
hibition of some fabulous relic or 
other mummery of priestcraft satis- 
fied the besetted multitude ? 
Quantities of earth brought from 
Palestine, and other places famed 
for their supposed extraordinary 
sanctity, were trafficked in as most 
powerful remedies against the 
machinations of evil spirits, and 
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were sold and bought everywhere. 
The afflicted were encouraged to 
visit with offerings the tombs of 
reputed martyrs, to obtain from their 
powerful intercession every tem- 
poral and spiritual blessing — to 
solicit the préservation of health, 
the cure of infirmities, the fruitful- 
ness of barren wives, and the 
happiness of their offspring. Thus 
the popular genius of old supersti- 
tions was cherished and encouraged. 
Expiatory processions and supplica- 
tions were framed and conducted 
after the ancient models. The 
sanctity which had been inherent in 
the temples of the Gods was con- 
ferred by Constantine on Christian 
churches, and extended by*Theo- 
dosius II, to the consecrated 
precincts, and so completely was 
the spirit of the proscribed worship 
transfused into the Christian sys- 
tem, that the very miracles which 
Christian writers relate of their 
saints and martyrs and holy places 
are, for the most part, only ungrace- 
ful copies of the fables of heathen- 
ism (Jortin’s Eccl. Hist., vol. iv. 
pp. 73—124, &c. ; also Middleton’s 
Letter from Rome, passim). 

Thus, what Pagan Priests had 
found remunerative and conducive to 
their own interests, their Christian 
successors did not hesitate to adopt 
and perpetuate. Hence the the- 
urgical pretensions, crafty devices, 
and demoralizing deceits which 
formed the staple of Medical prac- 
tice for a thousand years and more 
after the Christian era were nothing 
more than copies or derivatives from 
heathen impostures which priest- 
physicians sanctioned. Hence, also, 
the universal reliance on charms, 
amulets, spells, relics, and such like 
mysterious agencies—a belief in 
which still exercises a wonderfully 
potent influence over the credulity 
and weakness of mankind. 

Fear and Hope, says Milton, are 
always concomitant passions, and 
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they are, perhaps, the most power- 
ful stimulants to belief and action 
by which man is moved. “ Super- 
stition,” observes Dr. Pettigrew, “ is 
the natural offspring of fear. In 
savage nations the physicians, if 
they may be so-called, are all con- 
jurors and wizards, persons supposed 
to be gifted with either divine or 
demoniacal natures. Incantations, 
jugglery of all kinds—engrafted, 
probably, in many instances, on en- 
thusiasm, together with ignorance— 
supply the place of science, to which 
they.are utter strangers. Whatever 
is beyond their capacity is assigned 
to invisible agencies” (Medical 
Superstitions, p. 24). In like man- 
ner, the priest-physicians of the 
Christians, devoid of all medical 
education, and, for the most part, 
grossly illiterate as regards other 
branches of knowledge, relied 
mainly on a credulous belief in 
the supernatural for the success of 
their impostures. 

The final overthrow of the Western 
Empire, a.p. 476, and the destruc- 
tive invasions of the Goth and 
Vandal, consummated the ruin of 
all that was glorious in the history 
of Rome, and delivered the city 
over to the murderous strife of con- 
tending factions, and of ambitious, 
usurping Popes. A dreary night 
ensued. Literature and _ science 
vanished, and the darkness of death 
overshadowed the brilliant genius of 
Italy, which shone with such fasci- 
nating lustre, and displayed its 
greatness so marvellously during the 
Augustan age.’ The medical writers 
that succeeded Galen, who fiourished 
at Rome towards the close of the 
second century, are characterized 
by Sprengel as de froids compilateurs, 
ou daveugles empiriques, ou de 
Joible imitateurs du medicin de 
Pergame (Jourdan’s Transl., t. ii. 
p. 170). If we admit that a very 
few were earnest and anxious in the 
pursuit of professional knowledge, 
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we must confess that they mani- ° 


fested no genius, and made little or 
no progress, while the general run 
abandoned themselves to the gross- 
est follies, and contributed materially 
to retain Medicine in the bondage 
of superstition and Charlatanism. 

We may take J/Etius as a fair 
example of the Christian physicians 
who, not being priests, flourished in 
Europe during the Middle Ages. 
He lived in the sixth century, prin- 
cipally at Constantinople, and ap- 
pears to have been the first Christian 
writer among the Greeks who 
introduced the doctrine of spells, 
relics, and incantations into their 
medicinal practice. 

He gravely recommends the finger 
of St. Belazius for the removal of 
any substance sticking in the throat; 
and as a remedy for the gout he 
vaunted a specific called the ‘‘ Grand 


Drier,” the external application of 


which isto be persevered in for a 
whole year, during which the fol- 
lowing regimen is to be strictly 


adhered to :—In January, a glass of 


pure wine every morning; in 
February, beet must be avoided ; 
in March, sweets to be mixed with 
both eatables and drinkables; in 
April, horse-radish must be es- 
chewed; in May, the fish polypus 
must be avoided; in June, cold 
water to be taken in the morning ; 
in July, there must be abstinence 
from venery; in August, mallows 
are to be avoided; in September, a 
wholly milk diet; in October, garlic 
to be eaten; in November, bathing 
is prohibited; and, in December, 
cabbage. At which stage, we pre- 
sume, a perfect cure was effected. 
Yet, with amusing self-blindness 
and inconsistency, A.tius complained 
of the general use of quack medi- 
cines, nostrums, and follies of the 
kind that prevailed in his time, and 
for which immense prices were: de- 
manded and paid. He says that one 
Danaus sold his collyrium—a _mine- 
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ral substance applied to the eyes 
which was in great repute—for one 
hundred and twenty pieces of gold, 
and it was deemed a great favour 
sometimes to obtain it at any price. 
Nicostratus demanded no less than 
two talents (about 200/. sterling) for 
his isotheosis—a famous quack anti- 
dote against the cholic. 

** Such,” remarks Dr. Hamilton, 
“was the quackery of these early 
ages of Christianity, in which super- 
Stition as gross and as contemptible 
as ever disgraced the darkest night 
of Pagan ignorance began to cor- 
rupt the practice of medicine, as it 
had already profaned the altars of 
religion.” 

The capture of Alexandria by the 
victorious Saracens, A.D. 640, and 
the decay of Greek literature, which 
marked the decline of the Eastern 
Empire, completely extinguished 
the little intellectual light that re- 
mained flickering in Europe. But 
philosophy and literature, expelled 
from their classical abodes, found 
an asylum among the Jews and 
Arabs, to the latter of whom the 
capture of Alexandria opened up the 
treasures of that illustrious seat of 
learning. Its Medical School still 
enjoyed undiminished repute, and 
its library, notwithstanding all the 
destructive vicissitudes through 
which it had passed, still remained 
the most extensive and valuable in 
the world. The story about its 
destruction by the Caliph Omar is 
utterly incredible, for it is not sus- 
tained by any faithworthy evidence, 
while all the probabilities are against 
its truth. Alexandria retained its 
fame as a medical school long after 
its conquest, and to the education 
therein imparted the world is in- 
debted for the preservation of 
ancient learning during the darkest 
period of European history. 

Although the Jews and Arabians 
contributed but little to the science 
of medicine, yet they were, during 
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the Middle Ages, in far greater: re- 
pute as practitioners than the priest- 
physicians, who employed in their 
practice every crafty device that 
could impose on credulity, while 
they actively discouraged anything 
approaching to rational study and 
investigation, and sought to excite 
the odium theologicum against their 
competitors. As Cabanis remarks, 
“when the Christian priests se- 
cured to themselves the exclusive 
exercise of the medical art in seve- 
ral of the States of Western Europe, 
they intrigued with Popes and 
Councils, in order to excite every 
species of persecution against the 
Jewish physicians, whom they justly 
regarded as very dangerous yivals. 
They obtained several formal ex- 
communications against those who 
committed themselves to the care of 
Jews, and they prevailed on weak 
princes to persecute, with all the 
rigour of the law, such of the latter 
as dared to possess knowledge and 
succour their fellow creatures.” 
(Revolutions of Medical Science). 
“With an effrontery and bold- 
ness,” observes Dr. Hamilton, “ ex- 
ceeded only by the measure of their 
ignorance, the monks and priests of 
those benighted ages rushed into the 
practice of medicine without the 
slightest preliminary education, or 
the most distant pretensions to an 
acquaintance with the first rudi- 
ments of the art, indifferent as to 
the success of their practice so long 
as they pocketed its emoluments, 
and careless of the health of their 
patients so long as they possessed 
the means of satisfying their own 
rapacity. The practice of medicine 


had peculiar charms in the eyes of 


the monks, to whom it gave a double 
power of filling their coffers at the 
expense of the laity, by enabling 
them to superadd the terrors of the 
Church to the authority of the 
physician, and giving them access 
to their victims at times when the 
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agonies of disease had impaired the 
powers of the understanding, and 
rendered them the unresistiug dupes 
of imposture (Hist. Med., vol. i. 
p- 308). 

There is abundant evidence that 
the purposes of medicine were con- 
verted to the basest uses by priests 
and monks. In France particularly 
they became the absolute masters of 
the medical profession, and enjoined 
celibacy on all who exercised it! 
Accordingly physicians, no longer 
finding any advantage in remaining 
free, were induced to take orders, 
which opened to them the rich 
prizes of the Church. The abuses 
thus engendered increased to such 
an extent, that the First Council of 
Lateran, A.D. 1123, peremptorily 
prohibited the clergy from attending 
at the bedside of the sick other- 
wise than as ministers of religion. 
But the prohibition was disregarded, 
and in their double capacity the 
priests continued to disgrace both 
professions by their avarice, their 
impostures, and their scandalous 
lives. 

The Second Council of Lateran, 
A.D. 1139, threatened all priests who 
persisted in the practice of medicine 
—ordinis sui propositum nullatenus 
attendentes, prodestestanda pecunia 
sanitatem pollicentes, neglecting the 
sacred objects of their own profes- 
sion, aud holding out the delusive 
hope of health in exchange for 
ungodly lucre. But the French 
priests and monks bade defiance to 
the thundering anathemas of the 
Council, and it was not, says 
Cabanis, till three hundred years 
after (1542) that common sense, and 
a regard for propriety and the pub- 
lic good, triumphed finally over 
their artifices. A special bull, pro- 
cured by the Cardinal d’ Estouteville, 
which permitted physicians to marry, 
effected their separation from the 
clergy, and by this means alone put 
u stop to a great variety of shameful 
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abuses.” But long after medicine 
had been rescued from the hands of 
the priests and divorced from theo- 
logy, its practice continued envel- 
oped in the manifold superstitions 
that had been so sedulously culti- 
vated. so interwoven with it, and 
cherished for ages. 

The London College of Physicians 
was constituted a corporate body by 
letters patent in 1518, and one 
hundred years after that the Phar- 
macopeia Londinensis was pub- 
lished—being the first work of the 
kind that had appeared. It affords 
an unerring index not only to the 
pharmaceutical knowledge of the 
age, but also enables us to judge 
with accuracy concerning the intel- 
lectual condition of the profession, 
and the character of the practice 
sanctioned and followed. The 
famous astrologer-physician, Nicho- 
las Culpeper, translated the Phar- 
macopeia, and exposed with merci- 
less severity the ignorance and 
superstition of the college for blindly 
following the “wooden Dr. Tradi- 
tion.” With all the credulity of an 
Astrologer, Nicholas Culpeper was a 
shrewd observer, and in rational 
medical knowledge was evidently far 
ahead of the College of Physicians. 
In his preface he reprobates the 
superstitious practices perpetuated 
by the College; he says, “‘ All the 
Latin names to one herb are not set 
down, most of which are superfluous, 
some ridiculous, some idolatrous ; as 
to attribute one herb to the Virgin 
Mary, another to S. Peter, and a 
third to S. Paul ; some blasphemous, 
as to call one the Holy Ghost, an- 
other Allelujah, another an herb of 
the Trinity, &c. So in compositions, 


to call an ointment, the ointment of 
the Apostles; to call one plaister 
Divine ; another Holy ; a third, the 
Grace of God. The Colledge might 
have been ashamed of it if they had 
ever come where shame grew.” 

A few extracts from this official 
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publication—this repertory of human 
folly—will serve to indicate the sort 
of wisdom that illumined the College 
of Physicians in those days. We 
take first some preparations of 
“ Living Creatures ”— 


‘*Crab-fish, burnt to ashes, and a 
drachm of it taken every morning, helps 
the bitings of mad dogs, and all other 
venemous beasts.” 

“Swallows being eaten, clear the 
sight, the ashes of them (being burnt) 
eaten, preserves from drunkeness, helps 
sore throats being applied to them, and 
inflammations.”’ 

“ Tledge-Sparrows, being kept in 
salt, or dryed and eaten raw, are an 
admirable remedy for the stone.” 

‘* Grasshoppers, being eaten, ease the 
chollic, and pains in the bladder.” 

*‘Kels, being put in Wine or Beer, 
and suffered to die in it, he that drinks 
it will never endure that sort of liquor 
again.” 


This we can well believe. We 
now give some preparations into 
which enter “parts of living crea- 
tures and excrements,”’ but there is 
a great deal unfit for publication. 


‘¢ The brain of a Hare being roasted 
helps trembling, it makes children breed 
teeth easily, their gums being rubbed 
with it, it also helps scald heads and 
falling off of hair,the head being anointed 
with it.” 

** The head of a cole black Cat being 
burnt to ashes in a new pot, and some 
of the ashes blown into the eye every 
day, helps such as have a skin growing 
over their sight.” 

“The head of a young Kite being 
burned to ashes and the quantity of a 
drachm of it taken every morning, in a 
little water, is an admirable remedy 
for the gout.” 

“The bone that is found in the 
heart of a Stag is as sovereign a cordial, 
and as great a strengthener to the heart 
as any is, being beaten into powder and 
taken inwardly, also it resists pestilences 
and poisons.” 

*« The skull of a man that was never 
buried, being beaten to powder and 
given inwardly, the quantity of a 
drachm at a time, in Bettony water, 
helps palsies and falling sickness,” 
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“ A ring made of an Elk’s claw, being 
worn, helps the cramp.” 

“The fat of a man is exceedingly 
good to anoint such limbs as fall away 
in flesh.” 


Of things “ belonging to the Sea ” 
we are instructed that :— 


*¢‘ Sea-sand,—a man that hath the 
dropsy, being set up in the middle of 
it, it draws out all the water.” 

‘* Amber-greese, heats and dries, 
strengthens the brain and nerves ex- 
ceedingly, if the infirmity of them come 
of cold; resists pestilence.” 

‘ Pearls are a wonderful strengthener 
to the heart, encrease milk in nurses, 
and amend it being naught, they restore 
such as are in consumptions ; both they 
and the red Corral preserve the body in 
health, and resist fevers. The dose is 
ten grains or fewer.” 


Withrespect to “ Metals, Minerals, 
and Stones,” we have much recon- 
dite knowledge revealed to us. We 
must remember we are dealing with 
an age when Witchcraft and the 
Occult Sciences were the super- 
stitions of the “learned,’’ as well 
as of the ignorant multitude. That 
the Members of the College of 
Physicians were in no better plight 
than the most credulous of their 
generation, is clearly evident from 
their Pharmacopaia, from which 
we learn that:— 


‘‘ Gold wonderfully strengthens the 
heart and vital spirits; which one per- 
ceiving, very wittily inserted these 
verses :— 

‘ For Gold is Cordial, and that’s the 
reason 

Your raking Misers live so long a 

season.’ 

‘‘ However, this is certain, in Cor- 
dials it resists melancholy, fainting, 
swoonings, fevers, falling sickness, and 
all such-like infirmities incident either 
to the vital or animal spirits.” 

“* Saphyre—resisteth necromantic 
apparitions, and, by a certain Divine 
gift, it quickens the senses, helps such 
as are bitten by venemous beasts,” &c. 

“ Emerald—called a Chaste stone, be- 
cause it resisteth lust. More- 


over, being worn in a ring, it helps, or 
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at least mitigates, the falling-sickness 
and vertigo; it strengthens the memory 
and stops the unruly passions of men; 
it takes away vain and foolish fears, 
as of devils, hobgoblins, &c.; it takes 
away folly, anger, &c., and causeth 
good conditions ; and if it do so being 
worn about one, reason will tell him 
that being beaten into powder and 
taken inwardly, it will do much more.” 

** Amethyst—being worn, makes men 
sober and staid, keeps them from 
drunkeness and too much sleep, it 
quickens wit, is profitable in huntings 
and fightings, and repels vapours from 
the head.” 

“ Bezoar—is a notable restorer of 
nature, a great cordial, no way hurtful 
or dangerous, is admirable food in 
fevers, pestilences, and consumptions, 
viz., taken inwardly, for this stone is 
not used to be worn asa jewel; the 
powder of it being put upon wounds 
made by venemous beasts, draws out 
the poison.” 

—‘ There is astone of the bigness of 
a bean found in the gizzard of an old 
cock which makes him that bears it 
beloved, constant, and bold, valiant 
in fighting, beloved by women,” &c. 

—‘A water-snake, a string being 
thrust through her tail, and she hung 
up, a vessel full of water being set 
underneath, into which she may put 
her head ; after certain hours or days 
she will vomit up a stone, which, being 
received in the vessel full of water, 
will drink it all up, which, being bound 
to the navel of one that hath the 
dropsy, drinks up all the water.” 


Wonderful, certainly, were the 
magical virtues recognized by the 
learned physicians of the seven- 
teenth century in the products of 
the mineral, animal, and vegetable 
worlds! but we must hurry to a 
conclusion, and leave a multitude 
of equally astounding marvels un- 
noticed. We must, however, give 
a few examples of “ Preparations of 
certain simple medicines” recom- 
mended by the College:— 

‘“‘ The Preparation of Goat's Blood.— 
Take a goat of a middle age, and feed 
him a month with burnet, smallage, 
= age, mallows, lovage, and such 
ike things; kill him at the end of 
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summer, about the dog days; then 
take the blood which flows out of his 
arteries, and let it settle, pouring off 
the water. Dry the blood in an oven.” 

“ The Burning of Young Swallows,— 
Kill young swallows so as the blood 
may flow upon their wings, then 
sprinkle them with a little salt, and 
burn them in a new glazed vessel, and 
keep the ashes for use. 

“So are burned Hedgehogs, Frogs, 
Toads, and the like creatures.” 

“ Preparation of Earth Worms.— 
Slit them in the middle, and wash them 
so often in white wine till they may 
be cleansed from their impurity, then 
dry them, and keep them for your 
use.” 

** Preparation of Sows or Wood-lice.— 
Take of wood-lice as many as you 
will, wash them very clean in pure 
white wine, then put them in a new 
glazed pot, which being shut close, put 
into a hot oven that so they may be 
dried with a moderate heat, to be 
beaten into powder.” 


The Deceased Wife’s Sister. 
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It is worthy of observation, as 
denoting the total absence of a 
philosophic spirit of inquiry which 
then prevailed, that the recommen- 
dations and directions of the College 
of Physicians in their Pharma- 
copeia do not profess to have been 
based on actual observation or 
tested by experience; but, on the 
contrary, they are put forward with 
unhesitating credulous confidence as 
the inherited superstitions of past 
ages. No wonder, then, Nicholas 
Culpeper, who in many things was 
in advance of his time, should wax 
somewhat indignant, and exclaim: 
“IT am the worst in the world to 
pin my faith upon another man’s 
sleeve, and I would as willingly 
trust my life in the hands of a wild 
bear as in that of a monster called 
Tradition.” 


THE DECEASED WIFE’S SISTER. 


“I’m sure I wish I had not done 
it!” 

“Done what? Not married your 
deceased wife’s sister ?”’ 

“No—but very nearly. 
you. 


T’ll tell 
It was last Christmas Eve.” 


I had been married to my poor 
little Nelly about three months only, 
and returned to London, almost a 
briefless barrister, just occasionally 
getting a 6/. or 7/. to keep us going 
and give us hopes of better days. 
Nelly, by the death of her father, 
had come into her 200/. a year, or 
we could not have married at all; 
that, and a very pretty little face of 
her own, as you know, was her 
fortune, dear little woman. 

Well, Christmas Eve I was re- 
turning home as fast as I could ; 
cold, bitter cold evening setting in, 
damp and wretched, when I found a 


hand on my shoulder, and a familiar 
voice saying, “‘ Well, old fellow, how 
are you?” It was Rodger, just 
the man I would rather avoid than 
otherwise, now I had a nice little 
wife at home. I knew his ideas 
and politics would not suit her, nor 
her family ; and, in fact, I was sick 
and tired myself of all his opinions; 
but there was no help for it. 

“ T’m all alone to-night; I’ll come 
home with you, if agreeable, and be 
introduced to Mrs. Barton. Horrid 
bore, alone on Christmas Eve! Not 
but one day is exactly like the other, 
but still it’s called Christmas Eve. 
I thought Sir Joseph would have 
asked me, but he’s out of town.” 

We walked on together; I was 
absent. I was pondering whether 
Nelly would think it my fault, that 
I had invited this man to join us. 

** Well, old fellow,” he said again, 
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“what's up? Not agreeable to 
Mrs. B., eh?” and a wink, as if he 
thought I was no longer my own 
master. 

‘Perfectly so,” I said, with a 
lordly air, and taking out my latch- 
key, I led the way. 

“Oh, darling!” said my sweet 
little wife, running out of the back 
premises, with her face ready for a 
kiss, and then drawing back at sight 
of the stranger. 

“Nelly, dear, Mr. Rodger, a 
friend of mine, all alone on Christ- 
mas Eve, so I've brought him home 
to dine with us.” 

Well, she had a very nice little 
dinner ready, quite enough for 
three, and I had some good old cherry- 
brandy her mother had given us, of 
which I opeued a bottle after dinner. 
Rodger had taken plenty of wine, 
and a few glasses of this old cherry- 
brandy made him very comfortable, 
so he began to let loose on his 
favourite topics—the Church, oh, 
there was to be none! and the 
Queen, and the House of Lords, and 
the Bishops, and the deceased wife’s 
sister, and all that—oh, how foolish 
it all sounded to me now! and poor 
Nelly looking aghast, first at him 
and then at me. 

“I think it’s abominable,” she 
said. “I hope and trust that horrid 
Bill will never pass about the poor 
dead wife’s sister. I’m sure, Au- 
gustus, dear, you would never wish 
it,” she added, somewhat maliciously, 
for no man would certainly ever 
wish to marry Nelly’s old sister 
Matilda, even if there ever should 
be a scarcity of women in England. 

However, I had been pitching 
into the cherry-brandy, and I 
thought this fellow would laugh at 
me if he found my ideas had under- 
gone so sudden a change, so I looked 
wise, and answered, “There is a 
good deal to be said on both sides, 
Nelly; for instance, among the 

” 


poor— 


The Deceased Wife's Sister. 


Don’t tell me about the poor,” 
she said, the colour rising into her 
face. “It is notthe poor who want 
that horrid Bill ; not the respectable 
poor in the country, whatever they 
may do in towns. If there are chil- 
dren, who is kinder than an aunt ? 
and who is less so than a step- 
mother?” Then, thinking I was 
only in joke, she added, ‘‘ Why don’t 
they make it lawful for you to 
marry your widow's second-cousin 
first ?” 

I don’t think Rodger understood, 
whether he could or could not, at 
that moment, and she continued— 

“IT suppose, when you marry 
Matilda—I mean when you are 
allowed to—I shall be able to marry 
your brother ; sha’n’t I, Augustus?” 

Rodger burst out laughing. ““That’s 
quite a different case, Mrs. Barton— 
quite a different case; you’re a fine 
supporter of women’s rights, I see.” 

I don’t know what tempted me, 
but I joined in with him, and said, 
“ Matilda is a very clever woman, 
Nelly ; she would enter into our 
discussions more than my little wife 
can. She has read and thought a 
good deal, and enlarged her mind.” 


You don’t know Matilda? Well, 
I must tell you she is Nelly’s sister, 
and nearly twenty years older. 
Nelly is just over thirty. I always 
intended to keep Matilda in good 
temper, as her 200/. a year would 
make Nelly and me very comfort- 
able, and it was quite in her own 
power to leave it to us or not. 


Nelly looked at me in astonish- 
ment. I thought there was some- 
thing bright in her eye, but I did 
not like to look; and that fellow 
asked if we should have some rum- 
punch, so I had to make it, and we 
went on discussing the affairs of the 
nation; of course, we two were the 
only men who knew how everything 
ought to be managed; we could 
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either play the violin, or command 
the Channel Fleet, at ten minutes’ 
notice ! 

The Household Brigade—absurd 
waste of revenue! why twenty 
policemen would guard the Queen 
when she went out just as well. 
After all, she need not go out unless 
she liked. Power is in the House 
of Commons— the Queen is a 
cypher now-a-days. Then the 
National Gallery — pictures might 
easily be put altogether, anywhere. 
In an age of progress like this, men 
must keep moving, and pictures, too. 
“Ha! ha!” and Rodger laughed at 
my poor little Nelly’s face of utter 
horror. 

Then the Game Laws—iniqui- 
tous! why should one man have 
the power to keep thousands of 
acres of good land enclosed in woods 
and parks for foxes and pheasants, 
merely for his own amusement ? 

“Well!” exclaimed Nelly, “do 
you want our lords and great men 
to live in brick houses by the road- 
side ? Why cannot you be content 
to see our noblemen possess and 
enjoy their fine old houses and beau- 
tiful parks? Women don’t envy 
duchesses and great ladies their 
diamonds. It used to be quite a 
pleasure at home to see our two 
great ladies come to the county 
balls in theirs. We never thought 
they ought not to have them, be- 
cause we had none. You have for- 
gotten your Catechism, Mr. Rodger, 
and your duty to your neighbour, 
for that teaches you to be content 
in your station, whatever that may 
happen to be, instead of envying 
and snarling at every one that is 
above you, and on this blessed 
Christmas Eve, too, when everyone 
ought to be happy,” continued my 
brave little wife. ‘“‘ People can be 
very happy without a park and 
without diamonds, at least J can.” 

There was a pause. Nelly’s 
speech had made me rather uncom- 
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fortable. I felt Rodger would re- 
peat it and exaggerate it, and laugh 
me to scorn among the other fellows 
the first opportunity; and yet I 
could not for the life of me find 
fault with her. At last he said 
good-night, and walked off. 

“Will you put away the bottles, 
and lock the cellaret?” Nelly said, 
in a sort of wearied, injured, dig- 
nified tone, as she gathered up her 
work and prepared to leave the 
room. 

“Oh, yes, certainly,” I answered. 

I looked at the rum-punch. There 
was a little left—not worth locking 
up. Always better to keep tempta- 
tion out of the housemaid’s way, so, 
like an idiot, I finished it myself. 

I wish I hadn’t; I do, indeed ! 

I went to my room and undressed. 
I heard no sound in Nelly’s room. 
She generally called out, “Is that 
you, dear ’” or something, so I put 
on my dressing-gown and sat down 
in my comfortable armchair. 

I reflected on the conversation of 
the evening for some time, then I 
looked at theclock. It was a quar- 
ter past tweive. I got up, knocked 
at Nelly’s door, and wentin. I was 
going to say, “A merry Christmas, 
dear!” to her. But there was no 
Nelly. 

At the fireplace stood a woman, 
but not Nelly. The woman had on 
a night-dress, which did not come 
down to her ankles, and a flannel 
petticoat tied round her waist. 

Nelly always had a pretty blue 
dressing-gown, trimmed with white ; 
it was as pretty as any dress in her 
trousseau. 

The woman was standing on the 
rug, doing up a rat’s tail of hair at 
the back of her head, about as big 
as a walnut ; there were several bald 
spots on her head, and on the chim- 
ney-piece lay a mass of hair, as large 
as a dray-horse’s tail. 

Nelly used to take out her comb, 
shake her head, and her hair fell 
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below her waist, a mass of shining, 
wavy tresses. 

This woman’s feet were all knobs. 
Nelly’s little white toes were as 
pretty as her fingers, when she took 
them out of her dainty little slippers 
and held them up to the fire. 

I beg pardon for the minuteness 
of my description, but this is what 
I saw, as clearly as I tell it now. 

At the noise I made shutting the 
door the woman turned round. 

‘*Good heavens, Matilda!” I said; 
‘** you here?” 

‘‘ Yes, I’m here,” she said, with 
something between a simper and a 
giggle. 

“* Where’s Nelly?” 

“ How should I know?” was her 
reply. 

“ When did you come, and what 
have you come for?” I asked, feel- 
ing I must say something. 

‘‘That’s a cool question,” she 
answered. 

“ Does Nelly know you are here?” 

“T don’t know.” 

‘‘ Where is Nelly?” I said despe- 
rately, as she finished winding her 
watch. 

“ Augustus Barton,” she said, 
“why do you go on making a fool 
of yourself? What is Nelly to you 
now?” 

“Good heavens, Matilda! what 
is Nelly to me now? How can you 
ask such a question? Only three 
months since we were married—” 

“ Only what?” the woman said, 
with a scornful laugh. 

‘**She’s only been my wife three 
months,” I repeated. 

“She was your wife only three 
months? Oh, I thought it was more 
than that before the Bill passed.”’ 

“What Bill?” I inquired, more 
puzzled than ever. 

“Only the Deceased Wife’s Sis- 
ter,” she answered quite distinctly. 

‘Deceased Wife’s Sister!” I ex- 
claimed; ‘‘but it has not passed. 
Pray heaven it never will!” 


> 
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‘** Augustus Barton, it passed some 
years ago,” the woman said, slowly. 
“ Are you mad or drunk?” 

‘“‘ Neither, neither,” I said ; “ you 
must be one or the other. Itis only 
this very night we were talking of 
it—this very night—Nelly and that 
fellow Rodger and I.” 

“ What night?” she asked, look- 
ing straight at me. 

“This night— Christmas Eve, 
1873,” I repeated, striking the table 
with my hand. 

“Eighteen hundred and seventy- 
three,” she said, slowly, as if 1873 
was a thing of past ages; “ how old 
do you call yourself?” 

“In my thirty-fourth year.” 

The woman laughed, actually 
laughed. “Thatis good ; shall you 
put yourself down as that in the 
Census?” 

“T was thirty-one at the last 
Census,” 

‘In the year one, I suppose.” 

I felt utterly puzzled. “ But,” I 
said, “even if the Bill has passed, 
which you will excuse me for doubt- 
ing, it is nothing tome. My Nelly 
is not a deceased wife yet, thank 
heaven!” 

“ You idiot,” she replied, ‘‘ other 
Bills have passed besides that one. 
Deceased Husband’s Brother for 
one; and then it was found neither 
of them were sufficient for the times. 
Change was wanted everywhere. 
Cultivated minds could not always 
be tied to the same husband or wife. 
Ideas clog—stagnate—they require 
enlarging—expanding. It was only 
binding for ten years.” 

“ What, marriage?” I gasped. 

“Yes. Some years ago, no doubt, 
there was a ceremony which bound 
people for life: too ridiculous!— 
remnants of the old superstition, 
long since swept away. Talk of 
slavery !—what was that to marriage, 
which bound till death did tiem 
part? Ten years was the first great 
step in modern freedom, then it was 
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reduced to five, now it is optional. 
You asked for Nelly. I think she 
must be at Coventry. Isn’t your 
brother there?” 

“My brother Frederick? Of 
course he is, in the Royal Horse 
Artillery. But what has that to do 
with Nelly?” 

“Deceased Husband’s Brother,” 
she answered, gravely. 

“ But I am not deceased.” 

“No, so you say; but you might 
as well be. You are speaking as if 
come from the tomb ; I have already 
told you, waiting for deceased wife 
or deceased husband was too much 
restraint on enlightened minds—it 
is of no consequence now.” 

“Good heavens!” I said; “but 
the Lords would never consent!” 

“The what?” she asked. 

“The House of Lords — the 
Bishops—they will never pass such 
a Bill!” 

‘‘Lords and bishops,” she re- 
peated, doubtfully. “I remember 
hearing of them. Quite things of 
the past, Augustus Barton—things of 
the past. Perhaps you are thinking 
of the time when a queen governed 
England ; in those days there were, 
as you say, bishops and lords.” 

* And now?” 

‘Those dark ages are gone by. 
Public opinion is now our ruler, 
under a member of the House of 
Commons by rotation, and the 
opinion of women is eagerly sought 
after. Enlightened reform has shone 
upon England; everything useless,” 
she continued, “‘ has been cleared 
away. The large parks, which be- 
longed to individuals—human beings 
like their neighbours—whom you 
called lords awhile ago, have all 
been cleared of their timber and 
woods. They were useless, they 
only harboured vermin and birds, 
which were useless likewise. ‘They 
have been made into allotment 
grounds for the nearest villages, 
where men on strike can grow their 
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potatoes free. They are given to 
men on strike, rent-free! Of course 
you see the wisdom of that? Hard- 
working men, getting high wages, 
can afford to pay for their potato 
grounds—but men on strike? Ah, 
the genius of that measure! I 
might tell you more—much more— 
but it grows late. Dear Augustus, 
we shall renew our pleasant inter- 
change of sentiments on the morrow. 
It will be my delightful duty to lead 
you on through the new paths that 
modern intellect and resource have 
discovered and thrown open. Re- 
member, intellect has triumphed. 
Our woman’s intellect has grasped 
our woman’s rights, so long denied. 
From henceforth, men are the wives 
—women the husbands.” 

Leaning against the bedpost, I 
felt transfixed. I had no power to 
move. She extended her hand, took 
her watch from the chimney-piecce, 
held it for a moment to her ear, 
then advancing towards the bed, she 
raised poor little Nelly’s pillow, and 
put it under the bolster. 

One knee was on the counter- 
pane; another moment, and she 
would have been on the bed. Sud- 
denly her two arms seemed to 
lengthen; they stretched across 
towards me. [ felt those -bony 
fingers would grasp my throat! I 
struggled hard. I was free! 
Drawing my dressing-gown close 
around me,I fled; but the woman 
anticipated me : rushing to the fire- 
place she seized the poker, and cut 
off my retreat. 

Maddened with fear and horror, 
I ran wildly about the room. I 
always thought the bed was against 
the wall; but it was a mistake— 
round and round it I went, she 
pursuing me, armed with the poker. 
I dodged round the bed, and found 
my hand on my dressing-room door. 
It flew open at my touch ; but I had 
no time to remove the key, and that 
was on the bedroom side. I saw 
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her face as she rushed at me; but 
the door shut—I was safe. 

I held the handle with all my 
strength ; it never should open 
again with my consent. I heard 
the knocks.she gave on the door 
with the poker ; but I clung on like 
grim Death to the handle. 

Suddenly—oh, horror !—it gave 
way. I was on the wrong side— 
the door had changed—it was my 
wretched self who was pulling it 
open. There was no hope; and let- 
ting the handle go, I sank exhausted 
to the ground. 

* * * 

There were two hands on me, 
and a face close tomine. ‘“ Dearest 
Augustus,” said a voice, “ whét on 
earth is the matter with you? I 
knocked several times, and you 
never answered, so I came in—are 
you ill, darling?” 

‘“ Good gracious!” I exclaimed, 
‘is it Nelly? Ar’n’t you gone to 
Coventry?” 

“ Coventry, dear!” she said. “I 
hope you don’t want to send me 
there?” putting her face a little 
nearer mine. 

“No, no; but is the Queen safe? 
and the lords? and the bishops? 
and the National Gallery? and the 
parks not the potato-grounds ? ” 

“Yes, dearest—God save her !— 
they’re all right. Why you've been 
dreaming of all the nonsense that 
horrid man talked,” said my angel 
wife, 
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“And Matilda doesn’t want to 
marry me?”’ I shrieked—that being 
the last awful straw that had almost 
broken my back, or my heart. 

“Oh, dear, no,” said my meek 
little wife, with such a spiteful em- 
phasis on the word dear. “ What a 
delicious idea, Augustus! She would 
be a very foolish woman if she did; 
for you know Matilda is so clever, 
Augustus, dear—so very clever! 
You quite forget her mind is so en- 
larged, she thinks and reads so 
much! Is it at all likely she would 
be as foolish as poor little Nelly? 
Oh, it’s too lovely!” and off she 
went in a peal of laughter, quite 
regardless of my feelings. ‘* Be- 
sides, dear,” she continued, en- 
deavouring to be grave, “she 
couldn’t want to marry you yet, 
because I am not deceased, and that 
Bill has not passed yet, and all that ; 
and so, if you’re ever so anxious to 
marry Matilda, you can’t! Oh, it’s 
a lovely idea—too lovely!” and off 
she went again, with her pet excla- 
mation, into another merry peal. 


Well, I only wish all who are 
voting for this Bill could suffer the 
tortures I did that night. And I 
devoutly hope I may never have so 
much “humble pie” to eat again 
as I had on Christmas Day, 1873 ; 
it took away all my appetite for our 
plum-pudding and mince pies. 

M. E, G. 








TsE name of Bernard Simmons will 
probably be unfamiliar to most of 


our present readers ; but those 
whose memories cover more than a 
quarter of a century the name may 
recall some poems which appeared 
long ago in the DuBLIn UNIVERSITY 
MacGazine. The author is almost 
forgotten, and the volume in which 
most of his poetry was collected is 
now, I believe, out of print. As 
there is much grace and beauty in 
the writings of Mr. Simmons, it is 
to be regretted that they have 
fallen so entirely into oblivion, 
and the magazine which bears 
an Irish name may not ungrace- 
fully direct attention to this Irish 
singer. 

Little is known respecting Ber- 
nard Simmons, but from the tone of 
his poetry it may be surmised that 
his life was a melancholy one. There 
are many indications that the writer 
had deeply felt the spell of Byron’s 
gloomy genius ; perhaps this intense 
admiration of the great Laureate of 
Despair is in itself a sign of a tem- 
perament disposed to sadness. In 
a poem of much power and pathos, 
our author passionately invokes the 
shades of Byron, Rousseau, and 
Shelley as “ Misery’s Immortal 
Three,” and claiming with them 
‘sad brotherhood,’ he makes the 
proud boast, “I can speak your 
language, lonely throng.” 

The boast is not altogether with- 
out reason; there are poems in 
which he seems to have caught a 
touch of Shelley’s melody ; others, 
again, that recall the force of Byron. 
Like the latter, Simmons appears to 
have been powerfully attracted by 
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the wonderful career of Napoleon, 
and some fine poems are devoted to 
this subject. There are some striking 
stanzas on David’s picture of Napo- 
leon asleep in his study shortly be- 
fore the Battle of Waterloo; an- 
other poem describes that thrilling 
scene, when—in the dead of night, 
and in presence of the faithful fol- 
lowers who, twenty years previously, 
had stood beside the new-made 
grave—the remains of the emperor 
were disinterred from a sepulchre 
which had been sealed with as 
jealous care as was of old the tomb 
in the land of Judea. 

Besides the influence of Byron 
and Shelley upon the writings of 
Mr. Simmons (an influence to which 
he often alludes), it is easy to see the 
impression made by the study of 
another great poet. The tone of 
several of the poems seems to show 
that the writer had read and appre- 
ciated Wordsworth — that great 
High Priest of Nature, whose works 
will ever retain their pre-eminent 
place with those who truly love her, 
and who see in natural objects ‘‘a 
means to an end, that end being the 
elevation of the heart and the train- 
ing of the mind to thoughts of 
purity and love.” 

Simmons’ love of nature was evi- 
dently true and deep, and his de- 
scriptions of scenery are those of 
one who has looked upon the love- 
liness of creation with insight, and 
with that genuine poetic sympathy 
which feels the spirit in all forms of 
natural beauty, and responds to the 
infinite love which breathes through 
the “chaunted poem of the uni- 
verse.” The opening lines of a 
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poem on “ Knocmeledoon” may be 
given as a specimen :— 


‘* Broad earth below—blue air above ! 

Vast as the all-creating love 

Which looked them into life intense, 

And heaved this mount’s magnifi- 
cence— 

While cloud shall burst and morning 
shine 

Gaunt nature’s granite-rifted shrine 

Where her enthusiast sons shall 
come 

With Wonder’s awful worship dumb, 

Beneath her glittering aisles to raise 

Their hearts’ unsounding hymn of 
praise. 


*¢ Broad earth below—blue air above ! 
All joy and glory, light and love! 
A thousand vales, a thousand hills, 
A thousand brightly tumbling rills, 
The peasant’s cot, the prince’s tower, 
Affection’s jasmine-shadowed bower, 
And white-walled towns and spiry 
fanes, 
Dark moors, deep glens, and green 
domains 
All rimmed in daylight’s ductile 
gold, 
Are far beneath me now unrolled ; 
While not an echo of the life 
Breaks with the breeze upon mine 
ear ; 
I seem, beyond all earthly strife, 
To stand a sky-born spirit here!” 


The mountain of Knocmeledoon 
is one of the loftiest in the south of 
Ireland, and forms a conspicuous 
landmark from the counties of 
Cork, Tipperary, and Waterford. 
In this neighbourhood Simmons 
apparently spent his childhood and 
early youth, and his poems bear 
evidence of that love for the scenery 
of his native land which is innate 
in the Irish breast, and which, in 
brighter climes, makes us turn 
fondly to the “ green hills of holy 
Ireland” and exclaim, with one of 
our exiled poets— 


‘** Good land, green land, dear Ireland, 
though we cannot see thee, still 

May God's dew brighten all your 
vales, His sun kiss every hill!” 
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One of the best poems in Sim- 
mons’ volume is the ‘Song of the 
Returned Exile,” in which he re- 
joices in again beholding his native 
vale. This poem is full of exqui- 
site descriptive touches, imbued 
with pure and touching sentiment, 
and is musical in its flow and 
rhythm, as may be judged from the 
following stanzas taken from the 
“ Song: "— 


‘* My own pleasant river, bloom- 
skirted, behold, 

Now sleeping in shade, now reful- 
gently rolled, 

Where long through the landscape it 
tranquilly flows, 

Scarcely breaking, Glen Corah, thy 
glorious repose ! 

By the park’s lovely pathways it 
lingers and shines 

Where the cushat’s low call, and the 
murmur of pines, 

And the lips of the lily seem wooing 
its stay 

*Mid their odorous dells ; but ’tis off 
and away, 

Rushing out through the clustering 
oaks, in whose shade, 

Like a bird in the branches, an 
arbour I made, 

Where the blue eyes of love often 
closed o’er the book, 

While I read of stout Sinbad or 
voyaged with Cook. 


‘¢ Wild haunt of the Harper! I stand 
by thy spring, 
Whose waters of silver still sparkle 
and fling 


Their wealth at my feet! and I catch 
the deep glow, 

As in long-vanished hours, of the 
lilacs that blow 

By the low cottage porch—and the 
same crescent moon 

That then ploughed like a pinnace 
the purple of June, 

Is white on Glen-duff, and all blooms 
as unchanged, 

As if years had not passed since thy 
greenwood I ranged— 

As if One were not fled, who im- 

rted a soul 

Of divinest enchantment and grace 

to the whole, 
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Whose being was bright as that fair 
moon above, 

And all deep and all pure as thy 
waters her love. 


“Thou long-vanished angel! whose 

faithfulness threw 

O’er my gloomy existence one glori- 
fied hue ! 

Dost thou still, as of yore, when the 
evening grows dim, 

And the blackbird by Downing is 
hushing its hymn, 

Remember the bower by the Fun- 
cheon’s blue side 

Where the whispers were soft as the 
kiss of the tide ? 

Dost thou still think, with pity and 
peace on thy brow, 

Of him who, toil-harassed, and time- 
shaken now, 

While the last light of day, like his 
hopes, has departed, 

On the turf thou hast hallowed sinks 
down weary-hearted, 

And calls on thy name, and the night 
breeze that sighs 

Through the boughs that once 
blessed thee is all that replies ?” 


The foregoing poem has been in- 
eluded in Mr. D. F. MacCarthy’s 
collection of the ‘* Ballad Poetry of 
Treland,” which volume also con- 
tains another poem of much merit 
by Simmons, viz., “The Doom of 
the Mirror.” Of this last poem, no 
Jess an authority than Mr. Aubrey 
de Vere has remarked that, except 
Allingham’s “Music Master,” it is 
the only true idyll of peasant 
. life of which he is aware in Irish 
poetic literature. It is founded 
on a superstition, very prevalent 
in Ireland, that whoever breaks 
a looking-glass is doomed to misfor- 
tune. 

As I have said, little is known 
respecting the life of Bernard Sim- 
mons. He appears to have been 
born in Munster in the earlier part 
of the century, and he died in 
London, and was buried in High- 
gate Cemetery. His volume of 
poems, published in 1843, is dedi- 
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cated to Professor Wilson, “ with 
every sentiment of reverence and 
esteem.” A single sentence pre- 
fixed to the collection states that 
the larger portion of the poems 
appeared in Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, and they seem to have ex- 
tended over a period of several 
years, one bearing the date of 1832, 
and others being probably referrible 
to an earlier period. From the fact 
of the poems being published in 
Scotland, and contributed to an 
Edinburgh magazine, it would 
appear that Simmons went in his 
youth to Scotland, attracted, per- 
haps (like other literary aspirants of 
the time), by the fame of “ Maga,” 
then—under the brilliant editorship 
of Christopher North—in the zenith 
of its glory; and that he succeeded 
in obtaining the favourable notice of 
the great Scottish critic, whose ge- 
nial nature loved to discern merit. 
It is evident, from the style of the 
poetry, that the writer had received 
a superior education; the finish of 
his style, the correctness of his 
diction, and the allusions to classical 
literature, show a cultivated taste, 
and tell of careful study. AsI have 
remarked already, the poetry is 
deeply tinged with melancholy, and 
indicates that the author had known 
much sorrow and pain, and had 
passed through many a dark vigil 
of woe. This is frequently the lot 
of a sensitive and poetic nature ; 
to such the hard realities, the 
cruel disappointments, the inevit- 
able griefs of life, come with ten- 
fold bitterness, contrasting drearily 
with the ecstatic vision which in 
“Hope’s momentary youth” pic- 
tured Paradise to the raptured 
spirit. The brighter the glory 
shines, the deeper will fall the dark- 
ness of the eclipse. So it is that 
we hear the saddest wails of anguish 
from those who are formed for 
Heaven’s delight. Even Words- 
worth, on whose serene existence 
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the divine ray seemed ever to dwell, 
has said,— 


‘‘ We poets in our youth begin with 
gladness ; 
But thereof come in the end de- 
spondency and madness.” 


When the soul is attuned to 
beauty and love—when it is in- 
tensely susceptible of bliss, and 
dreams of “ aerial joy,” so surely 
will it—in this cold and dreary 
world—shiver and shrink in the icy 
desolation of blighted hope, van- 
ished visions, frustrated aspirations, 
and buried affections. Yet if, asa 
great poet has said— 


‘Sorrow, anguish, terror, and de- 
spair itself, are often the chosén 
expressions of approximation to the 
highest good,” 


who would barter the majesty of 
suffering for the dull contentment, 
or the “ hard and worldly phlegm,” 
of narrower and _ coarser-grained 
natures—“ finite clods untroubled 
with a doubt?” 

In the anguish of the idealist, 
there is evidence of that within us 
which is higher than our mortal lot 
—our spirits reach beyond the 
things of time and sense, and the 
pain of feeling that we are not 
what we might be, is in itself a 
token of the soul’s future, and a 
testimony of its grandeur— 


‘*What is our failure here, but a 
triumph’s evidence, 
For the fulness of our days?” 


and, therefore, when we sigh re- 
sponsive to the wail of woe which 
sounds through the volume before 
us, we take consolation in the 
thought that the wounded spirit has 
now “ outsoared the shadow of our 
night ;” that it has passed from a 
world “ where but to think is to be 
full of sorrows,” where there is such 
a cruel incongruity between what 
we can aspire to be, and what we 
are; where the ocean of time is 
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ever engulfing new wrecks; where 
Death waits to sever the strongest 
bonds of love; where love itself can 
fail or end ; and where change and 
chance—with grim irony—laugh at 
the brightest hopes, and the surest 
anticipations! 

Even in the happiest human lot, 
a reflective mind and a tender heart 
will be chilled and saddened beneath 
the dark shadow which sin and pain 
cast over our mysterious existence, 
but in the poems of which I now 
speak there is evidence that the 
poet had (in his own words) 
“ drained life’s lavish cup of woes,” 
and had felt with keen anguish some 
of humanity’s worst pangs. That his 
own errors had subjected him to the 
“ never-resting vulture’s torture 
fell,” seems clear from many pas- 
sages; but let us mingle compassion 
with condemnation, in thinking of 
one who—grievous as his faults 
may have been—yet possessed the 
high aspirations, the warm feelings, 
and the noble emotions of genius. 

One melancholy chord is struck 
so frequently throughout these 
poems, that it was evidently one to 
which the minstrel’s whole nature 
vibrated. Several beautiful passages 
tell of an unhappy attachment, of a 
fair and gentle being who crossed 
the poet’s path, and who aroused in 
his soul an emotion which time and 
distance could not quench. Who, 
indeed, that has ever felt that won- 
drous throb, in which existence 
springs to the height of ecstasy, 
would lose the memory of its beat- 
ing rapture? Fate may sever for 
ever those who “ only for each other 
lived” during passion’s Paradise- 
dream. But still— 


‘‘’Tis better to have loved and lost, 
‘Than never to have loved at all.” 


In the melodious anguish of the 
following stanzas we feel the abid- 
ing influence of a pure and early 
affection hallowing the strains :— 











‘Adieu! adieu! in secret now 
irit sore must chide 
The grief that fain would sear my 
brow, 
Despite of all my pride. 
But none shall tell, for none shall 
know 
The wasting agony of woe 
This heart must learn to hide, 
Though still remembering that we 
met 
To lose—to sever—and forget. 


** Forget thee! Ay, let Lethé out 
Upon my senses roll— 

Or be the Hebrew ruler’s doubt 
Proved groundless to my soul ; 

To whence it came let it depart, 

And its existence newly start 
Once more from Being’s goal ; 

Then in that second sinful race 


Of this and thee shall live no trace. 
* on * 


‘* Thou nameless, guileless, guiltless 
one, 
Whose smile to me was woe ! 
How my heart heaves to think upon 
Thy fortune here below! 
Shall this, our distant, northern 
clime, 
Behold the cold, slow hand of Time 
O'er thy young beauty go, 
Or must our green isle’s verdure 
wave 
O’er—Love’s sole rest—thine early 
grave? 
‘*No! even the cherished recompense 
Of weeping o’er the clay 
That shrouds thy love’s omnipotence, 
Fate to me will not pay— 
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Far, far, where wide Ohio’s floods 
Sweep through Kentucky's twilight 


woods, 
Thy life shall wane away— 

Till, like some lute’s last parting 
tone, 


It sinks in sweetness all its own.” 


The foregoing stanzas (which 
every poetic reader will appreciate) 
are taken from a poem addressed 
“To an Emigrant Lady.” Other 
allusions of a similar nature occur 
in the volume, especially in a charm- 
ing poem where he describes one 
who had passed— 


‘“‘O’er half-hoarse ocean’s sounding 
foam 
To light with love another’s home, 
And be to me, through years afar, 
Lone Memory’s deeply-mirrored 
star.” 


The circumstances and scenes 
described may be imaginary; the 
feeling seems to be genuine; al- 
though, indeed, emotions that have 
had no outlet in actual life will 
shape themselves and take vital 
form in a poet’s creations. Whether 
the “Emigrant Lady” was, like 
Charles Wolfe’s immortal “ Mary,” 
a dream of imagination, or, as 
seems probable, a breathing being 
of mortal birth, she is no less true 
as an inspiration of “dreams Hope 
dared not realize.” 
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LIVING UPON NOTHING. 


‘* Base is the slave that pays!” 


ANCIENT PisroL. 


‘¢ He looks the whole world in the face, 
For he owes not any man!” 


Tae occasional glimpses I have 
had of social life have convinced me 
that it contains many difficult pro- 
blems. Chief among these is the 
financial problem. I am fully im- 
pressed with the wide and deep 
truth of the saying, that “ one-half 
the world knows not how the other 
half lives.” To judge from appear- 
ances, a large section of society has 
successfully cultivated the art of 
living upon nothing. Yes, and not 
sparingly either, but comfortably, 
profusely, even magnificently, carry- 
ing matters with a high hand, 
consorting with the great ones of 
the earth, and winning admiration 
as well as causing wonder. In 
every well-to-do quarter of the 
metropolis and its suburbs—and pre- 
sumably also in many other parts 
of England—there are families who 
live as if they possess some inex- 
haustible gold mine, and yet not the 
best informed of their neighbours 
can come to any certain conclusion 
as to the source of their apparent 
opulence. 

Such members of this mysterious 
class as have come under my notice 
are undoubtedly men of manners 
and education, who, according to 
their own showing “move in the 
highest circles.” Nominally, most 
of them belong to the professions, 
and you will find their names duly 
enrolled in the law, medical, and 
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official lists. But they never do 
anything. Those who are barristers 
are not only briefless, but seemingly 
without any prospect, or even 
desire, of ever becoming otherwise. 
Those who are doctors have so 
much time on their hands that 
they obviously can have no pa- 
tients to attend to, while those 
who are described as being in 
government offices, must either do 
their work by deputy, or not at all. 
And yet, they are much too young 
to be among the retired, or super- 
annuated, and live far too expensively 
for anything under full commission. 
In short, they seem to fulfil, in some 
inexplicable manner, the definition 
in the unwritten dictionary of the 
vulgar— gentleman, a man who does 
nothing, and lives handsomely on 
the proceeds.” 

My knowledge of these unac- 
countable personages has been 
chiefly derived from the representa- 
tions of Mr. Strayshot, one of the 
few beings with whom I occasionally 
commune, but of whose position and 
resources I am utterly ignorant. He, 
himself, belongs to the same in- 
explicable class. He is of no pro- 
fession, nor has he any independent 
income, and though his relations, as 
he informs me in an incidental 
manner, are all very high up in the 
world, some being in the peerage, 
and all having their thousands per 
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annum, none of them ever seem 
to do anything to assist him; so 
that how he contrives to “ keep up 
an appearance ” (to use the current 
phrase) of anything like respecta- 
bility, I can form no conjecture. It 
is true that his pocket-book is 
always full of I.0.U’s., and bills at 
three months, which he displays 
freely, but they are never converted 
into cash; and though he is con- 
tinually expecting remittances of 
£50 or £100 from some remote 
source, they always fail to arrive. 
Yet, he contrives to live in general 
very comfortably upon these aérial 
resources. Sometimes he appears 
less prosperous than at others, but 
this has no depressing effect upon 
his spirits, and seems to increase 
his usual cordiality of demeanour. 
But for my religiously-kept mo- 
nastic vow of poverty, he would 
doubtless endeavour occasionally 
to borrow half-a-sovereign. 

Strayshot appears to have a 
free admission behind the scenes of 
the social world ; he knows every- 
body of any note, and becomes 
acquainted with many events of 
public interest long before they get 
into the papers. Such a man—a 
mystery in himself—should be well 
qualified to initiate me into the other 
mysteries of his own social sphere. 
Yet his explanations are worse than 
useless, being of that kind which add 
perplexity to imperfect knowledge, 
and convey no real enlightenment. 

Suppose I am wandering in the 
neighbourhood of the squares, 
Strayshot accompanying me. He 
indicates a magnificent dwelling, 
and inquires, “Do you know who 
lives there?” 

“T do not.” 

“Old Walsh ; you’ve seen him 
once or twice, I think.” 

“He must be very rich,” I re- 
mark, 

“Rich ? Not a bit of it; Ae has no 
money,” says Strayshot, with 
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scornful emphasis, as if the idea of 
having any were utterly pre- 
posterous. “His wife may have 
had at one time, or his father, or 
some of his relations; indeed, I’ve 
heard of something of the kind, but 
that’s gone long ago. He’s been 
bankrupt four times, but they live 
in style, and give capital dinners.” 

“How remarkable!” I exclaim. 
“Have you any idea how it is 
done ?” 

**Not exactly; credit or some- 
thing of that sort, I suppose. He 
has good connections, though, and 
knows what he’s about. No fear 
that Walsh won't take care of him- 
self, come what will.” 

For some time my mind is 
closely occupied in musing upon the 
puzzling ingenuity of Walsh, and 
meanwhile we proceed on our way. 

“That’s a very grand equipage,” 
I remark, presently ; “some mil- 
lionaire, no doubt.” 

** Millionaire? pooh!” says Stray- 
shot, fairly laughing at my simpli- 
city; ‘‘it will never do to judge by 
appearances, like that. Why, half 
the people we see driving about in 
their carriages might be sold up to- 
morrow, and wouldn’t fetch any- 
thing either. The party in that 
vehicle is only Bob Major, late 
manager of the Royal Albion 
Theatre. He made an awful failure 
of his last speculation in the pro- 
vinces, and utterly swamped himself 
and all connected with him. I 
shouldn’t wonder if he hadn’t a 
sovereign he can call his own.” 

“Indeed! you surprise me; he 
looks wonderfully prosperous for a 
ruined man.” 

“ Of course ; what do you think 
he cares ? he’s used to it.” 

Astonishment at this enviable 
power of adaptation to circum- 
stances on the part of Mr. Major 
absorbs me, until Strayshot calls my 
attention to another phenomenon of 
a like kind. 
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This is a couple of cabs at the 
door of a superb hotel, on the steps 
of which a number of holiday-dressed 
folks are superintending the removal 
of luggage, and exhibiting all the 
bustle and excitement of departure. 

“There’s- Amundeville and his 
whole family going out of town,” 
Strayshot exclaims; ‘I wonder 
what's the destination this time ; it 
was Baden last year. ‘Three daugh- 
ters, you see, of the dashing order; 
the eldest is engaged to Captain— 
oh! I always forget that individual’s 
name.”’ 

“Well, they are all flourishing 
enough, at any rate,” I remark, con- 
fidently; “no pecuniary embarrass- 
ment there, Strayshot, | know.” 

“Qh, isn’t there?” returns the 
Man-about-Town ; “I’d not be too 
sure of that. I should be very;sorry if 
my life depended upon anything so 
shaky as the financial status of Mr. 
Amundeville. He seems to be on 
the right side of the balance just 
now, I own, but he had an execu- 
tion in his house a month ago. 
Somehow or other, that fellow 
always manages to fall on his 
feet.” 

Such is the kind of information I 
am able to gain from Strayshot ; 
and the only conclusion I can draw 
from it is, either that a rich vein of 
gold, known only to these favoured 
individuals, exists beneath the sur- 
face of the metropolis, or that there 
is a vast amount of genteel dis- 
honesty on the surface. I am loth 
to apply to all those who live upon 
uncertain resources the epithet of 
swindlers, yet that term might easily 
be so extended as to include a great 
majority of them. They may sail 
within the law, and in general do 
closely adhere to the conventional 
rules that govern society. Such of 
them as I have had opportunity to 
observe are staunch Conservatives, 
with the highest ideas of their own 
importance, and the utmost contempt 
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for trade and useful industry of any 
kind. Any of them would disclaim 
to wear a shabby coat, or carry a 
brown-paper parcel, or travel second- 
class by railway, or walk any 
distance that a cab could more con- 
veniently take them ; but they don’t 
mind slinking out of the back-door 
when a creditor knocks at the front; 
they don’t mind running into debt 
wherever they can, making periodical 
lying promises of payment, and 
when the crash can be no longer 
put off, passing unblushingly through 
the Bankruptcy Court, to the injury 
of those who trusted them rather 
than of themselves; and finally 
emerging, only to begin the same 
iniquitous career over again. They 
are habitually profuse, and indulge 
in any extravagance and luxury 
they can get ; but as for butchers, 
and bakers, and tailors, and all that 
canaille, let them go hang, and not 
presume to interfere with the 
pleasures of gentlemen. What is 
all this but robbery, by whatever 
softer name it may be called? But 
they would scorn the. imputation, 
especially if thus plainly made ; 
robbery isa vulgar crime committed 
by ruffianly men in hairy-caps and 
ankle-jacks, and the word cannot 
possibly apply to beings of their 
superfine order, ‘Their argument 
seems to be that they are merely 
living in a style consonant with 
their tastes and habits; their notions 
rise to £3000 a year—ergo, they 
are entitled to live as if they actually 
possess that revenue. If such 
humble persons as you and I, 
reader, were to talk to them about 
honesty, and living within one’s 
means, and paying one’s way, they 
would consider us old-fashioned 
fogies, part fools and part bores, and, 
probably, snobs into the bargain; 
for that last epithet is much used, 
and often misused, by such gentry. 
To wear a twenty-shilling coat, pur- 
chased for ready money at Moses 
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and Sons, would be, in their eyes, 
the height of snobbishness ; but to 
walk about in a six-guinea one from 
a West-end tailor, but which is not 
paid for, and probably never will be, 
that is quite an aristocratic pro- 
ceeding. Well, that view may be 
right, but, for my part, I could no 
more wear my gown of serge and 
girdle of rope comfortably, knowing 
those articles to be but objective re- 
minders of an unpaid bill, than I could 
set up my hermitage upon the slope 
of a volcano. 

Yet it is an undoubted and signi- 
ficant fact, that not only are those 
lax principles largely acted upon, 
but they are leniently regarded by 
a wide section of society which 
does not actually practise them. 
There is a general tendency to make 
style and appearance a first consi- 
deration, and let good character and 
honest dealing come a jong way 
behind. Indeed, the admiration 
universally bestowed on those who 
fare sumptuously every day, is 
rather intensified than diminished 
by a suspicion that they are doing 
it with other people’s money. 

In all this we perceive a sad 
decadence in the national standard 
of honesty. Time was—and that 
but a generation or two back—when 
for a tradesman (much more a man 
of higher grade) to become bank- 
rupt was regarded as a terrible 
calamity—something to be whispered 
about in dark corners, rather than 
openly spoken of. The bankrupt 
lost his good name, and became one 
of the tabooed. Now it is con- 
sidered nothing to see half-a-dozen 
highly respectable names in the 
bankruptcy list any morning—some 
of them not for the first time either 
—and the owners of those names 
are placed under no social ban ; but 
when they have got through their 
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little difficulty, however dubious 
may have been their own conduct 
in the matter, are just as well re- 
ceived by the world as before. Even 
men of title are sometimes dragged 
before the public view in a manner 
by no means creditable, and which 
would have been considered a black 
stain upon their noble escutcheons 
had they lived in more scrupulous 
times.* 

The main cause of this state of 
things must be the universal preva- 
lence of credit. Credit is the 
swindler’s best friend, and the 
tradesman’s worst enemy. It fosters 
negligence of payment, bad economy, 
and incipient dishonesty. The 
longer a bill is owing, the greater 
is the unwillingness to pay it. What 
we have long had the use of, we 
come by degrees to regard as our 
own, and being obliged to give a 
sum of money for it after a con- 
siderable interval of possession, 
seems like paying for nothing—for 
the mere stamped piece of paper 
that forms the receipt. On the 
other hand, the great advantage of 
a bargain is that we not only get 
what appears to be more than our 
money’s worth, but we get it abso- 
lutely, it is henceforth ours in per- 
petuity, without any future reckon- 
ing-day. 

Setting aside the mystification of 
apparently “living upon nothing,” 
it is certain that all persons must 
have either a regular income, or an 
irregular income, or no income at 
all, The first are not justified in 
habitually either forestalling, or 
living beyond their income, and thus 
incurring debts. They know the 
extent of their cloth, and should 
discover the way to cut the gar- 
ment accordingly, nor can they be 
blind to the wisdom of leaving some 
spare material, Those whose in- 


a * Although the main part of this essay was written before the late Bankruptcy Act 
came into operation, it has been judged best to retain it unaltered, as the evils to which 
it refers were by no means abolished by that measure, 
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come is uncertain and variable 
ought to be still more careful to keep 
a wide margin ; yet, it is just these 
who are commonly the most reck- 
less, and will feast to-day, even if 
so doing will compel them to starve 
to-morrow. As for the last persons 
specified, viz., those who have no 
income at all, by which I mean 
such as live “on their wits,” or by 
altogether fortuitous and irregular 
means, they are, in many cases, 
nothing better than swindlers pure 
and simple (or rather the reverse of 
these adjectives), and should be dealt 
with accordingly. 

Every one should make it a 
golden rule to live upon what he 
has, not upon what he expects to 
have, or is even certain of having. 
“* Drawing on the future” is always 
impolitic and dangerous. Better 
to live upon half rations one week, 
than encroach upon the supplies of 
the next. A sum of money to be 
paid is not made smaller by the 
time of its payment being deferred 
indefinitely, any more than a moun- 
tain loses in actual dimensions by 
being viewed from a distance. Gold 
may be avery malleable metal ; but 
no amount of hammering will make 
a sovereign cover twenty-five shil- 
lings. All this may be very trite 
and prosy, but, like other obvious 
truths, it is only too often forgotten. 

For my part, I would see the 
system of credit giving and taking 
abolished altogether. Of course, 
in certain mercantile transactions, 
credit is unavoidable; but in do- 
mestic affairs it is needless and 
pernicious. The necessaries and 
luxuries of life ought to be paid for 
as they are received. ‘There ought 
to be an Act of Parliament making 
all debts contracted for domestic 
supplies irrecoverable after a certain 
date. No doubt the dishonest 
would for a time rejoice, and some 
of the honest suffer; but the ulti- 
mate result would be a benefit to 
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the entire community, which would 
be thus wholesomely weeded of 
“men of straw,” sham gentlefolks 
and real swindlers. 

Under our present system there 
is nothing that causes more con- 
tinued apprehension to the, British 
householder than— 


‘¢ That climax of all earthly ills, 
The inflammation of his weekly bills.” 


And the monthly and quarterly ac- 
counts inspire the same or even 
greater dread. Christmas bills 
especially are instruments of acute 
mental torture. But why should 
there be any Christmas bills ? Why 
should payment be put off to the 
very end of the term, as if it was 
some desperate remedy, only to be 
resorted to at the last extremity ? 
Why should domestic liabilities be 
allowed to run on from quarter to 
quarter, month to month, or week 
to week? Why should they run 
at all? The gentleman in the 
novel, who made his servant pay 
the butcher over the area railing for 
each leg of mutton as it came in, 
acted upon a principle I should like 
to see universally adopted. You 
will say, perhaps, that it would be 
troublesome to be perpetually put- 
ting your hands in your pockets, but, 
after all, it would be far less so than 
cudgelling the memory to discover 
whether all the items of the billare 
right—a fruitful source of disputes 
and dissatisfaction in even the best 
regulated households. 

It must be borne in mind, too, 
that people can generally contrive 
to find ready money in cases where 
credit cannot possibly be obtained, 
and there is no course between im- 
mediate payment and going without 
the luxury desired. There is no 
grumbling at these hard terms, be- 
cause they are sanctioned by recog- 
nized custom. No one complains at 
having to pay ready money at the 
doorof atheatre, or the office of arail- 
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way station, or dreams of telling the 
cheque taker or ticket clerk to “ put 
it down in the bill,” and the custo- 
mer will “call and pay” the next 
time he comes by. The very idea 
seems ridiculous and unreasonable, 
yet it is really not more so than 
expecting credit for rent, or clothes, 
or articles of food. The cheque 
taker or ticket clerk and their em- 
ployers may be as well acquainted 
with the customer, and satisfied of 
his honesty, as the grocer or tailor 
is, but they grant him no indulgence 
on that account. The rule is known 
to be inflexible, and is submitted 
to as such. The money, even if it 
be in guineas, is paid down—its 
equivalent is given, and there is an 
end of the transaction. The re- 
ceiver may be as sharp and brusque 
as he pleases. But if the same sum 
is demanded for a coat, or a few 
pounds of tea and sugar, the payer 
expects all sorts of civility, and atten- 
tion, and forbearance from the obliged 
tradesman, in addition to a gratuitous 
use of the articles beforehand. 

It would be very much better if 
tradesmen were not only less in the 
habit of giving credit, but if 
they were more independent and 
less deferential—we may almost say 
servile—to their customers. Civility 
is one thing and servility another. 
Considered as a “nation of shop- 
keepers,” we are anything but 
dignified. By the humble manner 
they have of “soliciting the favour 
of your esteemed orders,” it would 
appear as if tradesmen believed 
that their customers deal with them 
out of pure generosity and kindness 
of heart, instead of simply because it 
suits their own purpose. A pur- 
chase is merely an affair of mutual 
convenience, by which both parties 
are, or should be, equally accom- 
modated, and the one has no more 
reason to be humbly grateful for 
receiving the money, than the other 
for obtaining the goods. But the 
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majority of shopkeepers are, by 
habit, devout worshippers of gen- 
tility, and a “stylish” name and 
address will add wonderfully to their 
accustomed civility, often to their 
own undoing. 

I own that I never feel much 
compassion for hotel-keepers who 
are victimized by fashionable swind- 
lers. In most cases they have only 
their own credulous and over-reach- 
ing cupidity to thank for it; despite 
innumerable warning examples, they 
are ready to receive with deference 
any man with plenty of bounce and 
moustache, who calls _ himself 
“Captain” So-and-so, and “.ex- 
pects remittances from his banker.” 
He takes the best rooms, orders the 
most expensive dishes, and runs up 
a score which makes mine host 
chuckle in anticipation of a heavy 
reckoning ; till, after a week or two, 
during which the expected “re- 
mittances” are unfortunately de- 
tained by some unforeseen accident, 
the “ Captain” suddenly disappears, 
taking with him several silver 
spoons, and leaving behind him a 
carpet bag filled with brickbats. 
Whereas, if a poor man were to put 
up at the hostelry, live economically, 
and show a preference for cash 
payments rather than long bills, the 
landlord and his satellites would con- 
sider him a “low person,” scarcely 
worthy of their distinguished con- 
sideration. 

Somebody has said that “ honest 
people are always stingy,” and if 
that be so, the converse that 
“stingy people are likely to be 
honest” can confidently be relied 
upon. But as it is, plausibility 
appears always able to win confi- 
dence, confidence favours dishonesty, 
dishonesty breeds extortion, good 
debts are made to make up for bad, 
the innocent suffer for the guilty, 
and what is lost by Captain Swin- 
dell is clapped on to the account of 
poor Mr. Pay-his-way. 
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The constant liability to be im- 
posed upon seems to render trades- 
men careless instead of cautious. 
They think less of the principal 
than the interest, neglect the bird 
in the hand for the two in the bush, 
and are more anxious to make the 
items heavy in the bill, than to 
ascertain reliably that the bill itself 
is sure to be paid. The argument 
of that Irishman who, when one of 
his customers ran away in his debt, 
lamented that he had not charged 
him more, is acted upon in practice 
by those whose logic should be 
clearer. 

Debt seems to be looked upon in 
general as leniently as if it were 
one of the ills that flesh is heir bo, 
instead of being (what in reality it 
is in most cases), merely a form of 
dishonesty, or at least a result of 
culpable recklessness. The litera- 
ture of the day is full of allusions 
to debt. The first thing that meets 
one’s eye in a newspaper is some 
benevolent offer “to persons in debt 
or difficulties ;” the next, probably, 
some law case wherein debt is the 
matter of dispute. Novels and 
tales, too, also frequently make 
“artistic capital’? out of the 
pecuniary difliculties of the hero, 
and the reader is supposed to have 
that close sympathy which springs 
from a like experience. It is taken 
for granted that every adult male is 
familiar with the tap of the sheriff's 
officer onthe shoulder. ‘Outruuning 
the constable,” “failing to keep 
one’s head above water,” “letting 
one’s tradesmen in for it ’—these 
are stereotyped phrases, whose full 
meaning is supposed to be known to 
all. So familiar have they become, 
that we treat them in a humorous 
strain. Getting into debt (especially 
to tailors— why tailors?) is a 
favourite subject for wits and 
punsters. Endless fun has been 
made out of the idea of meeting 
one’s creditors at unexpected and 
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preposterous times and places. For 
my part, I cannot see what there is 
so exquisitely amusing in having 
debts; perchance, never having 
tried it, 1 am incapable of appreciat- 
ing the keen enjoyment it produces. 
At any rate, I am old-fashioned 
enough to regard it as a very 
serious matter, not only to the chief 
person concerned, but to all right- 
thinking lookers-on. 

Imagine what a condition society 
would arrive at were the system of 
dishonesty fostered by credit to 
become universal. Each man would 
expect to suffer from his neighbour 
the same species of injustice he him- 
self inflicted upon others, and our 
financial intercourse would form a 
complete network of fraud, whose 
ramifications it would become im- 
possible to trace. If Jones lives by 
swindling Tomkins, who in his turn 
subsists by victimizing Brown, and 
so on, the original source of injury 
to all these individuals becomes an 
ever-vanishing point, on the prin- 
ciple of the elephant and tortoise in 
the Indian cosmogony. We could 
only arrive at last at the beggar 
who had nothing to be robbed of, 
and who, subsisting upon voluntary 
contributions, might be considered 
honest. As it is, the conditions 
actually do obtain to some extent; 
the defalcations of the unprincipled 
must injure the honest as well as the 
dishonest, the poor as well as the 
rich ; and you and I, reader, who 
* want (or at all events get) but little 
here below,” aud pay for that little 
regularly, have to suffer for the sys- 
tem of extravagance, and the limp 
code of commercial morality which 
others think fit to adopt. 

The only remedy for this state of 
things is, as I have said, the aboli- 
tion of credit in all domestic affairs, 
and the establishment of some in- 
flexible hard-and-fast moral line, 
which shall be recognized by all, 
and allow no persons of uncertain 
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principles to wriggle over it. Let 
the test of a man’s fitness to be re- 
ceived into society be not his name, 
or family, or gorgeous furniture and 
equipages, but the answer received 
to the question, “ Does he pay his 
way, defraud no man, and live strictly 
within an honestly-obtained in- 
come?” Let it be fully understood, 
that the man who runs into debt 
with the intention not to pay, or the 
knowledge that he will not be able 
to pay, is not simply a thief and a 
robber, but several degrees worse. 
The pickpocket who takes your 
handkerchief commits but one crime, 
but if, instead, he persuades you to 
give it to him, saying “I will pay 
you for it presently,” he adds a lie 
to his other delinquency. The 
thief, too, may plead necessity, 
whereas your kid-gloved defrauder 
uses his base artifices to obtain need- 
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less and undeserved luxuries. Let 
it be likewise understood that those 
who run into debt from mere care- 
lessness of the future, stand in the 
next degree of culpability.. But 
more effectual than all this moral 
coercion would be the practical 
abolition of credit by making it im- 
possible. Let the rule of all shops 
be ready money, and’ let tradesmen 
think more of giving honest goods 
for honest money, than of making 
extortionate charges to pay for bad 
debts. Let genteeldo-nothings who 
live how they can—to the injury of 
the community—be as liable as the 
raggedest mendicant in the street to 
be taken up as “rogues and vaga- 
bonds without visible means of 
support.” When these measures 
have been adopted we shall find our- 
selves individually and collectively 
benefited. 
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Rome or Death! By Aurrep AustTIN. 
London: Blackwood and Sons, Edin- 
burgh and London.—Mr. Austin has 
engaged in a poetical experiment of 
considerable interest. He is anxious to 
solve the question ‘‘ whether the politi- 
cal events and emotions of our own 
time admit of poetical treatment by a 
contemporary writer.” He thinks they 
do, but adds, ‘whilst strongly inclining 
to the opinion that it is only very re- 
cently any such opportunity has been 
offered him. From 1815 to 1848 
Europe deliberately elected to rest 
and be thankful ; and though it then 
for a moment turned uneasily in its 
sleep, deep slumber once again shortly 
supervened, not to be fully shaken off 
till, in 1859, the sun of Italy rose over 
the horizon. From that hour to this, 
we have lived surely in as great and 
stirring an epoch as any ever relieved 
by the play of vigorous human pas- 
sions ; the last seven years, more espe- 
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cially, of the life of Europe having been 
one continuous drama of the highest 
order, upon which the curtain has not 
yet fallen. ‘Themes truly heroic once 
more swarm upon the imagination ; and 
the difficulty is not to find a subject, but 
to select from a host of subjects, all 
equally worthy of the muse.” 

Now, to realize and test this theory, 
Mr. Austin has undertaken to produce a 
poem entitled ‘‘‘The Human Tragedy,” 
in four cantos, founded upon, and de- 
scriptive of, recent events. A portion 
of the second canto, the ‘*‘ Madonna’s 
Child,” appeared some time ago, and 
was well received. It should be read 
in order to properly appreciate the third 
canto, ‘* Rome or Death!” which is now 
before us. ‘* When I next solicit the 
attention of my readers,” says Mr. 
Austin, ‘it will be to submit to them 
‘The Human ‘Tragedy’ in its complete 
form,” and he intimates that the Com- 
mune of Paris will furnish the ground- 
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work of the fourth and concluding 
canto. 

In “ Rome or Death!” some of the 
principal characters in the “‘ Madonna’s 
Child” reappear, but otherwise, the con- 
nection between the two parts is very 
slight. ‘The action is confined to Gari- 
baldi’s brief and disastrous campaign 
for the deliverance of Rome, which 
commenced with the capture of Monte 
Rotondo, and soon terminated in the 
destruction of his ill-armed, ill-disci- 
plined volunteers at Mentana by the 
combined Papal and French forces. 
The poem is almost entirely occupied 
with descriptions of these battles, and 
though the pictures. presented un- 
doubtedly show the vigorous and vivid 
touches of a master-hand, still there 
is a painful monotony in the colouring, 
and the deep emotional warmth and 
glow of poetic feeling is wanting, .for 
the appeal is more to reason than to 
imagination. ‘This, we believe, neces- 
sarily arises from the very nature of 
the subject, and goes to disprove Mr. 
Austin’s theory, for we do not think it 
possible to make contemporary political 
events the main groundwork of a poem 
without weakening, and, to some extent, 
destroying the effect poetry is designed 
to produce. It is one thing to inci- 
dentally notice contemporary political 
events, battles, &c., as Byron notably 
has done with magical power and 
effect ; but it is quite a different thing 


when the staple of a poem consists of 


historical matter, with which, however 
momentous in its nature and conse- 
quences, our minds are prosaically 
familiar. In this case, the great 
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resource, the very essence and charm 
of poetry must be necessarily absent, 
because the associations naturally con- 
nected with historical fact cannot be 
suppressed or converted at will and 
transferred to the creations of fancy. 
When, therefore, Mr. Austin says that 
during the last seven years the life of 
Europe has been one continuous drama 
of the highest order, we entirely concur 
with him, and a history of those years, 
written like what has been called ‘the 
prose poem of the Great Rebellion,” 
would undoubtedly prove most attrac- 
tive and interesting; but, when Mr. 
Austin goes further and affirms the 
drama to be full of truly heroic themes 
that swarm upon the imagination, and 
are ‘“‘worthy of the muse,” we must 
decidedly dissent, in so far as those 
themes are fitted to become the staple 
material of a poem, because they appeal 
to the sobriety of historical detail, and 
not to the imagination at all. In depict- 
ingrecent political events with which the 
world is familiar, there is not only no 
room for the play of imagination, but 
there would be positive incongruity in 
flights of fancy that otherwise might 
charm, 

Mr. Austin, however, has done all 
that we believe genius could do with 
the material he selected. Occasionally 
we have some beautiful stanzas full of 
vigour and pathos, and our only regret 
is that we have not more. We must 
give a few extracts to illustrate how 
truly poetic Mr. Austin can be when 
he gives his genius fair play. In the 
opening of the scene we have the fol- 
lowing description of Capri :— 


‘“« There is an isle, kissed by a smiling sea, 
Where all sweet confluents meet : a thing of heaven, 
A spent aérolite, that well may be 
‘The missing sister of the starry Seven. 
Celestial beauty nestles at its knee, 
And in its lap is nought of earthly leaven. 
*Tis girt and crowned with loveliness ; its year, 
Eternal summer ; winter comes not near. 


‘¢ Tis small, as things of beauty ofttimes are, 
And in a morning round it you may row, 
Nor need a tedious haste your bark debar 
From gliding inwards where the ripples flow 
Into strange grots whose roofs are azure spar, 


Whose pavements liquid silver. 


Mild winds blow 


Around your prow, and at your keel the foam, 
All gladly sporting, freshly wafts you home. 
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‘‘ They call the island Capri ;—with a name 
Dulling an airy dream, just as the soul 
Is clogged with body palpable ;—and Fame 
Hath longwhile winged the word from pole to pole. 
Its human story is a tale of shame, 
Of all unnatural lusts a gory scroll, 
Record of what, when pomp and power agree, 
Man once hath been, and man again may be. 


- 


But upon Nature’s calm immortal face, 

The feeble folly or enraged despair 

Of paltry mortals leaves abiding trace 

No more than furrow through the fields of air. 

In vain would learnéd fingers point the place er 
Where in the isle stood ravening tyrant’s lair ; 

The Syrens sing around it, and the billow 

To wearied limbs lends soft Lethean pillow. 


‘* Terrace and slope from shore to summit show 
Of all rich climes the glad-surrendered spoil. 
Here the bright olive’s phantom branches glow, 
There the plump fig sucks sweetness from the soil. 
"Midst odorous flowers that through the Zodiac blow, 
Returning tenfold to man’s leisured toil, 
Hesperia’s fruit hangs golden. High in air, 
The vine runs riot, spurning human care. 


And flowers of every hue and breath abound, 
Charming the sense; the burning cactus glows, 
Like daisies elsewhere dappling all the ground, 

And in each cleft the berried myrtle blows. 

The playful lizard glides and darts around, 

The elfin fireflies flicker o’er the rows 

Of ripened grain. Alien to pain and wrong, 

Men fill the days with dance, the nights with song.” 


Intelligence arrives from the main- and its capture; after which we have 
land that Garibaldi has unfurled the the disaster of Mentana. The Papal 
banner of ‘‘ Rome or Death!” where- mercenaries attack the position of the 
upon Godfrid, Gilbert, Miriam, and  Garibaldians, but are gallantlyrepulsed. 
others embark to join him. Then Flushed with the success, Miriam 
follows the march on Monte Rotondo ‘sonorous sang ”’— 


*¢ Now by the might of Mavors’ line! 

Now by the Brothers Twin ! 

Now by Lucretia’s stroke divine, 
That quenched the Tarquin’s sin! 

By the decisive sword of old, 
Flung by the haughty Gaul, 

When greedy Brennus clutched the gold, 
And, weighing, lost it all ! 


‘* Now by great Scipio’s blade that bit 

The Afric’s breastplate through, 

And by Rienzi’s torch which lit 
Rome’s vestal fires anew! 

Awake! Arise! Lift up your eyes! 
And swear, from Alp to sea, 

From the bending shore to the crags that soar, 
Our Italy, fair Italy, 

Shall be one, shall be one and free! 
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*“‘ Ho! Lombard banners, to the fore ! 

Ho! Savoy, clinch the rear! 

Ho! Volscian lads that hunt the boar 
With never-snapping spear! 

Make of your thews a mighty wall, 
Like Antium made of yore, 

That vain should smite the Libyan squall 
Her Fortune- favoured shore! 


‘*‘ Ho! mountain breasts that beard the snows! 

Ho! arms that reave the main ! 

Ho! Tuscan hands that pluck the rose, 

; And reap the yellow grain ! 

Awake! Arise! Lift up your eyes! 
And swear, from Alp to sea, 

From the bending shore to the crags that soar, 
Brave Italy, proud Italy, 

Shall be one, shall be one and free!” 


The Garibaldians assume the offensive, and the route of the Papal mercenaries 
is complete :— : 


‘¢ Then all seemed won. And as, when melting snows 
Swell the famed stream that laves the Emilian plain, 
Cooped ’twixt its banks awhile the river flows, 
Rolling and raging towards the Hadrian main ; 

But once the lofty dykes that should enclose 
Its rampant force, no more resist the strain, 
Crumble and crack, then wide the waters spread 
Round hamlet, farm, tall spire, and lowly shed : 


‘¢ So now the Red-shirt torrent, that at first 
Steadied by curbing discipline had rolled, 


1ave Soon as it felt resistance’ barriers burst, 

apal Asunder swept and spread out uncontrolled ; 
the Dispersing as the fugitives dispersed, 

sed. By the wild rout made hazardously bold, 
iam Till all along the line,—left, centre, right,— 


Pursuit had waxed disorderly as flight. 


‘** Yet not one fleeing face was turned to smite 
The victor’s rashness; but away, away, 
Like to scared cushat chased by ravening kite, 
Sped each fleet foot,—fast—faster,—from the fray. 
Then rang once more that war-cry of delight, 
‘Death ! Death or Rome!’ through all the glad array 
Of following triumph, whilst the cross-crowned dome, 
Glistening afar, seemed to re-echo, ‘ Rome!’ 


‘* When lo! though nought as yet could they descry 
Save friends behind and scudding foes before, 
Afresh the bolts of death began to fly, 

Burst forth afresh the bellowing cannon’s roar. 
So thick the steely hail, they scanned the sky 
To see if Heaven itself perchance did pour 
The hissing missiles down, and foully mar 
With unfair stroke the hard-got spoils of war. 
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“¢ But even while they halted, and with eyes 
Of wonder, not of terror, gazed around, 
They saw the flying rout melt phantomwise, 
And sudden, in its stead, as from the ground, 
A new and wide-embattled host arise, 
Waving bright banners with the eagle crowned ; 
Bristling in arms, gun, bayonet, sabre, lance,— 
The glittering legions of imperious France.” 


All now was lost. Rude valour 
could do nothing against discipline, 
a powerful artillery, and the deadly 
chassepots ; and the poem closes with 


a very effective description of the 
return of the victorious troops to 
Rome. 





The Life and Habits of Wild Animals. 
Illustrated by designs by JosepH WoLr, 
engraved by J. W. and Epwarp 
Wuymper, with descriptive letter-press 
by DanreL Giravup E.ui07, F.L.S., &c. 
London: Macmillan & Co., 1874.— 
This isa very beautiful work, splendidly 
brought out in every respect. It con- 
tains twenty admirable illustrations of 
animal life, engraved in the highest 
style of art, and accompanying each 
we have descriptive letter-press that is 
both instructive and amusing. The 
illustrations are by Joseph Wolf, a 
devoted student of the animal world, a 
German by birth, but who has resided 
in London for the last five-and-twenty 
years, and yet is comparatively un- 
known by the public at large, though 
highly appreciated and esteemed in 
scientific and artistic circles. 

In the preface Mr. Edward Whymper 
informs us that as a youth Wolf was 
passionately fond of observing and 
drawing wild animals, and loved to 
prowl over the hills, or amongst the 
woods, in search of objects for study. 
His early efforts, like those of many 
artists who have risen high in their 
profession, were not fully appreciated, 
and he attained manhood without meet- 
ing with a patron. At length Pro- 
fessor Schlegel, of the Leyden Museum, 
who was about to publish his large 
work on Falconry, saw some of Mr. 
Wolf's drawings, and, recognizing their 
merit, at once engaged him to illus- 
trate his book. ‘Through this work 
Wolf became known in England. 

When revolution swept the conti- 
nent in 1848, Mr. Wolf arrived in 
England, which has since been his 
home. During these twenty-five years 
Mr. Wolf, says Mr. Whymper, ‘has 
been a diligent observer at the Zoolo- 


gical Gardens, has executed many 
drawings for the Zoological Society, 
and has steadily increased his reputa- 
tion. His aid has been continually 
sought for book illustrations, and a 
large part of the success which has 
attended the publications of some of 
our most distinguished travellers has 
been due to his contributions. Scientific 
naturalists in this country, as well as 
on the Continent and in America, con- 
sider that his power of delineating 
specific characters is simply unrivalled, 
As a painter, Mr. Wolf is highly 
esteemed among artists, but his works 
are seldom exhibited, as they generally 
pass directly from his studio into the 
hands of the best judges and largest 
collectors in the kingdom. 
account he is, as a painter, not so 
generally known as many artists of 
less eminenee ; but the solidity of the 
position which he has attained is suf- 
ficiently evidenced by the eagerness 
with which his pictures are secured for 
the most princely collections in the 
country, and his success is the more 
remarkable since he owes nothing to 
notoriety.” 

In looking over Mr. Wolf’s portfolios 
Mr. Whymper says he was as much 
astonished and delighted by the origi- 
nality of his conceptions as by the pro- 
found knowledge which was displayed 
in his studies of almost every branch 
of animal life. After some persuasion 
he induced Mr. Wolf to ‘execute a 
series of designs, which should give 
some idea of the wealth of his stores 
and of the range of his pencil.” Hence 
the present publication, which, as it 
contains the last series of illustrations 
which will be drawn by Mr. Wolf, 
either upon wood or upon stone, has an 
especial claim to the attention of all 
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who are interested in Natural History, 
and who desire to possess a memorial 
of a great artist. 


The Scientific Bases of Faith, by 
JosePpH JoHN Morpny, Author of 
‘‘ Habits and Intelligence.” London: 
Macmillan and Co. 1873. 

The author of this work is a gentle- 
man who deservedly holdsa high place 
among his Irish contemporaries. Hav- 
ing at a comparatively early period of 
life retired from the more active mer- 
cantile pursuits of his native town— 
Belfast—Mr. Murphy has, for some 
years past, been in the enjoyment of 
an ofium which he has, in the most 
praiseworthy manner, devoted to lite- 
rary and scientific pursuits; and he is 
a well-known contributor to some of 
the most respectable and influential 
English periodicals. He has, besides, 
given to the press, within the last three 
or four years, two works of an erudite 
character, which have raised him to a 
rank of no inconsiderable importance 
among the scientific writers of the 
period. ‘The volume now before us 
may be considered as, in a measure, 
supplementary to its predecessor, and 
resembles it in many respects. We 
have in both the same breadth of view, 
freedom of handling, and apparent 
depth of scientific research, with a 
similar off-hand dealing with the most 
debated and debatable opinions on all 
the subjects coming within the range 
of the author's inquiry. When we 
employ the term apparent as applicable 
to Mr. Murphy’s researches in scientific 
subjects, we confess to doing so de- 
liberately ; inasmuch as not afew of 
his statements, when carefully con- 
sidered, force on us the conclusion that 
he is neither a very practical student 
in physical science nor a thorough 
investigator of psychical and ethical 
knowledge, however he may ‘lay claim 
to being a ready thinker and a fearless 
speculator regarding many subjects, 
and those of the most recondite charac- 
ter. We might illustrate the observa- 
tion by more than one example: we 
shall, however, merely mention one 
subject—the Kantian philosophy, which 
Mr. Murphy evidently imagines he has 
fully mastered, a fact which many of 
his readers will take leave to doubt. 
Nor can we consider the manner in 
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which he discusses his subjects gene- 
rally as at all satisfactory. He is more 
superficial than profound, and this 
might be expected when we look at 
the ambitious programme he undertook 
to deal with. His ‘‘ table of contents ” 
is somewhat astounding. 


** Science and Faith, their nature and 
connexion,” or rather, as Mr. Murphy 
contends, their utter want of connexion, 
presents a tolerably ample thesis. In 
its discussion we have, inter alia, 
‘The Positive Philosophy ;” ‘ Meta- 
physics;” their origin in ‘* Observation 
and Consciousness ;” Plato and Aris- 
totle, with the ‘ Eleatic and Ionian,” 
and other schools of Grecian philo- 
sophy; ‘Chemistry ;” ‘ Matter and 
Force ;” ‘¢ Space and ‘Time ;” ‘* Optics 
and Acoustics ;” ‘* Metaphysical Psy- 
chology ;” ‘+ Personality, Freedom, 
and Responsibility;” ‘Relation of 
Logic and Mathematics to the Induc- 
tive and Metaphysical Sciences ;” 
‘The Statical and Dynamical Pro- 
perties of Matter;” ‘The Nebular 
Theory ;” “ Dissipation of Energy ;” 
** Deontology ” ( term, we may re- 
mark, of Mr. Murphy’s own coinage, 
and by no means an unsuitable one as 
he employs it). 

When we add that the above is a 
catalogue of the matters treated of 
within the first 70 pages of the work, 
our readers will perhaps excuse us from 
further illustration of the multifarious 
and ponderons nature of what follows, 
as the author conducts us to the heart 
of his subjects. ‘The possibility of 
Faith,” ‘The Limits of Knowledge ;” 
“The Possibility of and Proof of a 
Revelation ;” ‘‘‘I'he Morality of the 
Old Testament;” ‘‘'The Authority of 
the Church ;” “ Justification by 
Faith; ” ‘Original Sin; ” The Struc- 
ture of the Universe,” are but a spe- 
cimen of the subjects handled in the 
body of the work; while such physical 
questions as “The Effect of the Dis- 
tribution of Land and Sea on Climate ;” 
* Organic Progress in Geological His- 
tory ;” ‘“* The Mutilations of Savages ;” 
and “The Custom of the Cousade,” 
&e., &c., are, among others, discussed, 
either in the pages of the volume 
itself, or in the ‘+ Notes.” 

We shall not say that in handling 
this almost endless array of matters 
Mr. Murphy designedly seems to adopt 
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the role of an “‘ admirable Crichton,” 
or that he dogmatizes, as an expert in 
all the sciences, through a review of 
which he conducts his readers; al- 
though, to confess the truth, he does, 
at times, appear to write very much in 
the ex cathedra style, where other 
philosophers might be quoted as speak- 
ing more reservedly. Still, we must 
say that the wonder does press on us, 
as on Goldsmith’s rustics of old, re- 
garding the village philosopher— 


“And still they gazed, and still the 
wonder grew, 


That one small head could carry all 
he knew.” 


We must add, while noticing, in a 
passing way, our author’s dicta on such 
theories as that of ‘ Evolution,” Vital 
Energy, &c., that it had perhaps been 
better if Mr. Murphy had waited a 
little longer, until such combatants as 
Darwin, Huxley, and Mivart had fought 
out to the end their battle, before he 
committed himself to some of the dog- 
matical statements which are to be 
found in his work. To instance in but 
one case. While inflicting a grave 
censure on ‘‘ the greater part of man- 
kind,” for believing that ‘‘ the process 
of birth, reproduction, and death goes 
on in an unending circle,” he states 
his own views as follows:—‘ ‘That 
there is organic evolution and progress, 
so that every living being does not 
always produce seed or young after its 
kind, but all forms of life have witi- 
mately (sic) sprung from simple germs, 
and winged orders of insects are de- 
scended from wingless ones. (I. 287.) 

We presume that for ultimately we 
may read “ originally ;” yet, even with 
this modification, we confess our ina- 
bility clearly to distinguish between a 
theory of Evolution, thus intended to 
be expressed, and Darwin's well-known, 
but now sufficiently confuted, theory of 
“the origin of species.” 

But, apart from Mr. Murphy’s purely 
scientific speculations and opinions, 
his work must be regarded in a physico- 
theological point of view ; and consider- 
ing it in this lightin connection with t 
the author’s supererogatory profession 0 
Church membership—we confess there 
is much that perplexes us, -much 
that we cannot understand, and much 
that we must censure. Mr. Murphy 
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sets out in his preface by unnecessarily 
parading his membership with the 
Church of Ireland. ‘TI hoped,’ he 
writes in the very first paragraph, ‘ to 
publish the present work at the end of 
1870, but it has been delayed by my 
feeling it a duty to take an active 
part in the reorganisation of the 
Church of Ireland after its disestab- 
lishment; and I have not the power 
which I admire in some men of getting 
rapidly through a great quantity of 


work.” Now, what appears to us 
inexplicably singular is, that Mr. 


Murphy should thus go out of his way 
to avow himself a leading member of a 
Church, whose creed, in its most essen- 
tial points, he abjures so earnestly in 
the work before us. We have no quar- 
rel with him for freely discussing the 
scientific bases of whatever faith he 
professes—that is a matter altogether 
for himself, and we will go further and 
say that when conducted in a proper 
spirit, Scientific Inquiry is a laudable 
exercise for the highest intelligence and 
deepest research the human mind is 
capable of. It is not, therefore, in 
exercising his ability and learning for 
discussing the scientific bases of faith 
that we question the judgment Mr. 
Murphy has evinced, but it is because 
he has deliberately taken up a position 
which, in our opinion, is neither candid 
nor manly, nor consistent ‘with that 
decision of mind and character which 
should always distinguish an indepen- 
dent seeker of truth. Hence it is we 
regard the practice that now so largely 
pravails in the Church of England—of 
retaining Church membership while re- 
nouncing fundamental Church doctrines 
—to be most mischievous and discredit- 
able. It is this reprehensible practice that 
has been so long actively, insidiously, 
and powerfully at work Romanising that 
Church — undermining its character 
and influence as a Protestant establish- 
ment. Men who are virtually Roman- 
ists—who avow Romish doctrine, and 
fondly follow its rites and ceremonies, 
continue to remain in communion with 
the Church, and receive its pay. How 
this can be justified we know not. A 
contemptible casuistry has, to be sure, 
attempted the task. But the moral 
sense of mankind revolts against men 
remaining in association with any party 
while repudiating its principles, much 
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less remaining in communion with a 
church while abjuring its great leading 
doctrines and doing all in their power to 
pervert its Protestant teaching and 
destroy its Protestant influence. 

Such conduct, we repeat, is not 
honest, and exactly so we say of Mr. 
Murphy, that it is not creditable for 
him to make an ostentatious parade of 
his Church membership and devotion 
to Church interests, which delayed the 
publication of his work, and then, in 
that very work, to renounce the leading 
articles of faith embodied in the stan- 
dards of the Church. ‘This is an incon- 
sistency we cannot admire in a pbilo- 
sophic mind. We do not deem it 
creditable to any one who desires to 
honourably uphold the character of 
free scientific enquiry, and sustain, as 
it ought to be sustained, the cayse of 
truth. 

That, in saying this, we do not un- 
justly judge or rashly condemn Mr. 

urphy a very few words will suffice 
to prove. It willnot be disputed that 
the doctrine of the fall of Adam, 
whereby original sin was caused, and 
which is described in the Ninth Article 
of the Church as—‘ the fault and cor- 
ruption of the nature of every man 
that naturally is engendered of the 
offspring of Adam, whereby man is 
very far gone from original righteous- 
ness, and is of his own nature inclined 
to evil, so that the flesh lusteth always 
contrary to the spirit; and, therefore, 
in every person born into this world, 
it deserveth God’s wrath and damna- 
tion ”—it will not be disputed, we say, 
that this doctrine constitutes the basis 
of the entire system of orthodox chris- 
tianity. It underlies the whole scheme 
of the Atonement, of Grace, and of 
Redemption. Overthrow it, reject it, 
and the main distinctive dogmas of the 
church are swept away withit. There- 
fore it is we consider it so marvellous 
that Mr. Murphy, who regards the Fall 
as no better than a legend, a myth, 
should at the same time boast his 
Church membership so pompously, 
and his zeal for Church interests so 

retentiously. He writes thus—‘: The 
idea that the universe is a ruin has 
weighed on the thoughts of mankind for 
thousands of years, expressing itself in 
that legend of the Fall, which men have 
felt to be so profoundly appropriate 


that they have mistnken it for histori- 
cal truth.” (P. 238.) In asubsequent 
passage (p. 263) he characterizes ‘the 
narrative of the Fall” as ‘ obviously 
an allegorical legend, having been mis- 
taken for history and erected into a 
dogma.” And it is described and ac- 
counted for as *‘ the profound myth of 
the Fall of Man,” which we are told 
is an allegory of the entrance of the 
sinful nature into the human world, 
through the awakening of self-con- 
sciousness, and its first consequencesin 
the destruction of childlike innocence 
and the arising of bodily shame!” (Sic.) 
(P. 270.) 

And, again, Mr. Murphy says—‘ St. 
Paul perhaps alludes to the Hebrew 
idea of a Fall of Man from a state of 
original perfection, involving all nature 
in the ruin. We can no longer believe 
this. We have learned to believe that 
the evidences of imperfection around 
us and within us are proofs, not of 
ruin, but of incompleteness. But none 
the less does the belief in the Fall 
testify to the strength of the aspiration 
after renewal. It is a hope of the 
future mistaken for a reminiscence of 
the past: a light of dawn mistaken 
for a light of sunset. The ground for 
expecting an ultimate renewal or com- 
pletion of all things, however, is 
rather strengthened than weakened 
when we have awakened out of the 
dream of a fall from an original state 
of perfection.” (P. 292.) Yet while 
thus totally rejecting the doctrine and 
teaching of the Church concerning the 
Fall, and consequently concerning the 
Atonement which is dependent on it, 
Mr. Murphy startles us by declaring 
(p. 397) that ‘* Christ, by His death, 
made a propitiatory sacrifice or atone- 
ment for the sins of mankind,” 

We think we have now adduced 
quite sufficient evidence to justify what 
we have said respecting the irreconcil- 
able antagonism between Mr, Murphy’s 
profession of Church membership 
and his undeniable renunciation— 
as far as language can express it—of 
vital doctrines of his Church. On 
various other cardinal points, besides 
the one noticed, his opinions are 
equally in conflict with the creed of 
his Church; but it is not our purpose to 
discuss his {theological views, nor, in- 
deed, would we have alluded to them 
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at all had they not been somewhat 
unnecessarily obtruded on our atten- 
tion in a professedly philosophic work. 
Even as it is, we do not contemplate 
censuring the free and candid expres- 
sion of his opinions, far indeed from 
it ; we only protest against his appear- 
ing to give his sanction to a practice 
that savours far too strongly of 
hypocrisy to be pleasant. 

Apart from the imperfections we 
have alluded to, Mr. Murphy’s work 
possesses the merit of laborious com- 
pilation, and reflective, if not original 
conception. If there is some imma- 
turity of thought, and a too ready 
acquiescence in illogical conclusions, 
from putting forward speculative hy- 
peeeee as scientific truth, «Mr. 

furphy must be awarded the praise of 
being an industrious and patient en- 
quirer, who does not investigate or 
write in a sectarian spirit, but with the 
comprehensiveness becoming a_philo- 
sophic mind. 

(1.) The Black Book of the Admiralty. 
Appendix.—Part II. Edited by Sir 
Travers Twiss, Q.C.—Longman & 
Co., &c. 1873. 

(2.) Chronica Monastere S. Albani. 
Vol. I.—Registra Johannis Whetham- 
stede, Willelmi Albon, et Willelmi 
Wallingforde, &c., &c.—Edited by 
Henry Thos. Riley, M.A., Barrister-at- 
Law.—London: Longman & Co., and 
others. 1873. 

The Black Book of the Admiralty is a 
work of great antiquity and authority. 
It has appeared in two volumes, which 
have been followed by Appendices, the 
second of whichis now before us. It 
contains a great deal of interesting 
matter concerning the early history and 
working of the municipal institutions 
of England. ‘The editor, ina very able 
introduction, laments that almost all the 
**Costumaries” of the English bo- 
roughs have disappeared, and that even 
the memory of them has in many cases 
passed away. ‘‘ Yet,” observes Sir 
Travers, ‘those Costumaries were 
documents of great juridical interest, 
for they not merely threw light upon 
the early history of the English munici- 

al institutions, and showed how the 
ieee as they were constituted 
during the Anglo-Norman period, 
were the nurseries of that spirit of 
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liberty and equal justice which under- 
mined and ultimately subverted the 
feudal system, but they exhibited the 
boroughs as in many instances playing 
an important part in maintaining the 
traditions of a general law in matters of 
international commerce and maritime 
navigation. Thus we find it recorded in 
the Costumary of Ipswich that a Court 
sat daily in the borough to administer the 
Law Merchant between strangers, and 
between burgesses and strangers; and 
that a Court sat from tide to tide to 
administer the Law Marine to passing 
mariners, and this practice has been 
enjoined in the ‘Comyn boke’ of the 
same town called ‘ Domysday,’ as early 
as in the second year of the reign of 
King John (A.D. 1200). We find it 
also recorded in the Costumaries of 
other English boroughs, of which tran- 
slations or extracts have been pre- 
served to our time, that Courts sat in 
those boroughs from day to day, or 
from sea to sea, as the case might be, 
to administer justice between men of 
various nations, which the spirit of 
commerce, or the necessities of navi- 
gation happened to bring within their 
local jurisdiction, 

“The Domesday of Ipswich, the 
earliest extant record of any Court 
sitting regularly from tide to tide to 
administer the Law Marine in England. 
When and how this practice originated 
does not appear. It was a legacy of 
Imperial Rome that maritime causes 
should be heard without any delay 
before the competent judges in each 
province, and there is good reason for 
believing that medizval Europe accep- 
ted this legacy, and never allowed it to 
lapse, and that tribunals forthe special 
decision of maritime causes were main- 
tained in some form or other in the 
more important cities of Europe during 
that period, which from the absence of 
written records to explain and illus- 
trate the working of its institutions, 
we are accustomed to call ‘the Dark 
Ages,’” 

Besides a good deal of judicious 
commentary on matters relating to 
municipal institutions, Sir ‘Travers 
presents us with a very well written 
sketch of the growth of modern Mari- 
time Law, which is replete with inte- 
resting information, 

The second yolume before us is one 
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of an invaluable series that contains 
the annals, &c., of the famous Abbey 
of St. Albans. This celebrated house, 
from its situation on the highway 
between the north and south of 
England, which gave it great import- 
ance, as well as being presided over 
by a mitred Abbot, with the privileges 
it enjoyed, and the influence it 
possessed, was subject to greater 
vicissitudes of fortune than perhaps 
any other in England. During the 
War of the Roses it suffered severely. 
But it had been “a great nursing 
mother of annalists,”’ and though 
many of the historical chronicles com- 
posed in the solitude of its cloisters 
that have reached us are mere frag- 
ments, and are not always reliable for 
strict accuracy and impartiality, still 
the information they contain respegting 
the history of the times over which 
they extend, and the glimpses they 
afford of social and domestic life, render 
them of peculiar interest and value. 


Conrad and Columbine—By James 
Mason. Edinburgh: W. P. Nimmo. 
1873, ‘This is an illustrated fairy tale, 
brought out in excellent style, and ad- 
mirably adapted for a gift book for 
the young. It is far above the 
ordinary run of such productions ; and 
when we call attention to the fact that 
the author is the accomplished writer 
of the very attractive and popular 
articles on the ‘‘ Folk-Lore of British 
Plants,” now in course of publication 
in our pages, we have surely said 
enough to prove how peculiarly well 
qualified he is to amuse, charm, and 
instruct the youthful mind with a 
romance of Fairy Land. 


Golden Grain. By B. L. Farcron, 
Author of ‘“ Blade-o-Grass,” ‘ Bread 
and Cheese and Kisses,” &c. London: 
Tinsley Brothers.—This is a Christmas 
story. It deals with very humble Lon- 
don life. Its leading characters are 
waifs and strays of humanity. We have 
a good parson, who figures prominently, 
with none of the care of the profession 
about him, but overflowing with its 
ever-active benevolence and_ kindly 
charities ; we have also a lot of homely, 
but very worthy people, who mate- 
rially contribute to carry on the action 
of the story, and illustrate phases of 
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social life in London as it really exists. 
Thorn’s wife is a truly beautiful creation, 
in the very best sense—beautifully true 
to nature. The whole story is admirably 
adapted for Christmas reading. 

We give an extract. A son, who 
has emigrated to Canada, writes home 
thus cheerily :— 


“‘Kyerything before me is bright, and I 
have no doubt of the future. Nota day 
passes that I am not assured that I was 
right in coming, and the conviction that I 
have those in the old country who love me, 
and whom I love with alk my heart and 
soul, strengthens me in a wonderful man- 
ner. Ican see you all as I write, and my 
heart overflows towards you. Yes, I was 
right incoming. The old country is over- 
crowded ; there are too many people in it, 
and every man that goes away gives elbow- 
room to some one else. When I see the 
comfortable way in which poor people live 
here, and compare it with the way they 
live at home—and above all, when I think 
of the comfortable future there is before 
them if they like to be steady—I find my- 
self wishing that hundreds and hundreds 
of those I used tosee in rags, selling matches, 
begging, and going in and out of the gin- 
shops, could be sent to this country, where 
there is room for so many millions. I 
daresay some of them would turn out bad ; 
but the majority of them, when they saw 
that by a little steadiness they could make 
sure of good clothes and good food, would 
be certain to turn out good. Iam making 
myself well acquainted with the history of 
this wonderful country, and I mean to try 
hard to get along in it. You can have no 
idea what a wonderful place it is; what 
opportunities there are in it; what room 
there is in it. Why, you could put our 
right little tight-little island in an out-of- 
the-way corner of it, and the space wouldn't 
be missed! If I make my fortune here— 
and I believe I shall—I shall know how to 
use it, with the example I have had befor 
me all my life. I hope to have the oppor- 
tunity of doing more good here than I 
shculd have been able to do at home, and 
depend upon it I will, if I have it in my 
power, for I want to repay my dear mother 
and father forall their goodnesstome. Want 
to repay you! No, my dearest parents, I 
do not want to do that; I never could do 
it, if I tried ever so hard. O, if I could 
put my arms now round my dear mother’s 
neck, and kiss her as I used todo! But I 
can kiss her picture and all your pictures. 
Here's Mary and Ruth and Rachel —I feel 
inclined to cry as they pass through my 
hands — and Charley — How are you, 
Charley ?—here you are, all of you, with 
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mother and father, lying before me as I 
write. Upon my word, I fancy you almost 
know that I’m speaking to you. God bless 
you, my dears! ‘ I've got ideas, 
and there's room to work them out in this 
new country. And one day, when Mary 
writes to me that she is going to get mar- 
ried, I shall be able to say, perhaps, to my 
dear sister, ‘Here is a purse from run- 
away Richard to help you and your husband 
along in the battle of life.’ For it is a 
battle, isn’t it, dears? And I mean to 
fight it,and win. Yes, and win! You'll 
see if I don’t!” 





Thorn's Irish Almanack and Official 
Directory of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, for the Year 
1874. Dublin: Alexander Thorn; 
London: Longmans & Co., &ce.—This 
is the thirty-first annual publication of 
the very best directory that ever was 
compiled, It is astonishing the vast 
amount of valuable information that 
is compressed within, comparatively 
speaking, so small a compass. ‘This is 
effected by skilful compilation and con- 
densation, combined with admirable 
arrangement, so that, as a work of 
reference, the details on every point 
are at once ample and accurate. 

A regards Ireland, the fulness and 
entire correctness of its general, local, 
and important statistical information, 
leaves nothing to be desired. It is per- 
fect in every respect ; while, as an Offi- 
cial Directory of the United Kingdom, 
including also foreign and colonial 
matters, it presents a well-digested 
mass of information such as is not to 
be found in any other publication. 
We may briefly enumerate its prin- 
cipal features; they comprise —sepa- 
rate British, Foreign, and Colonial 
Directories—a Parliamentary Directory 
—a Peerage, Baronetage, and Knight- 
age Directory—a Government Offices’ 
Directory—University, Scientific, Med- 
ical, Law, LEcclesiastical, Banking, 
and Postal Directories, all very ample 
and exceedingly well compiled. In 
addition we have aCountyand Borough 
Directory, also for the Lieutenancy and 
Magistracy of Ireland, with a Post- 
office Dublin County and City Direc- 
tory, with an excellent new Map of 
Dublin and its environs. 

But, besides such an ample “table 
of contents,” we have the Statistical 
Department, which contains an invalu- 
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able amount of carefully prepared de- 
tails, from official sources, relating not 
only to Home affairs, but to our Colo- 
nial and Foreign possessions, as well as 
to European and other States. In fact, 
for the extraordinary variety and utility 
of its contents—for the completeness 
that is characteristic of every part— 
for marvellous accuracy in the minutest 
details, and admirable clearness of ar- 
rangement, joined with typographical 
excellence. there is, unquestionably, no 
publication with similar aims at all 
comparable with Thom’s. 


Lessons from the Lives of Irish Sur- 
geons. By E.D.Maportuer, M.D., &c., 
&e. Dublin: John Falconer.—This is 
the reprint of an Address delivered by 
Dr. Mapother in opening the Session 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, Dub- 
lin, October, 1873. It is written in a 
very pleasing gossiping, style, and is 
replete with very interesting reminis- 
cences of men who were an honour to 
their profession. It illustrates, though 
necessarily very briefly, the progress of 
Surgical Science in Ireland, and makes 
us wish that a gentleman, obviously so 
well qualified for the task, would un- 
dertake to prepare a more detailed 
history. 

Dr. Mapother traces the foundation 
of the present College as far back as 
the year 1446, when ‘The Guild of 
Barbers, or of St. Mary Magdaline,”’ 
was chartered by Henry VI., “for the 
promotion and exercise of the Art of 
Surgery.” ‘lhe society thus incorpo- 
rated consisted of men and women; 
and, observes Dr. Mapother, “ the 
Universities now discussing female 
claims should study its experience.” 
No similar incorporation took place 
in England till 1461, nor in Scotland 
till 1505. 

‘That the body in Ireland was small 
and aristocratic some 240 years after 
its incorporation Dr. Mapother con- 
siders is evident from the Charter of 
James II., which declares William Earl 
of Limerick, John Barnwell, Knt., and 
a few others, ‘‘ the brothers of the 
Guild.” ‘The celebrated Ambrose Paré 
was a barber-surgeon, so was John 
Caius, the first lecturer on Anatomy 
in England. He founded Caius’ Col- 
lege, Cambridge, wherein Harvey, Glis- 
son, and other eminent men were edu- 
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cated. Dr. Mepother relates, from 
Muffet, an amusing circumstance con- 
nected with the odd means of rejuve- 
nescence to which Dr, Caius resorted : 


«¢ What made Dr. Caius, in his last sick- 
ness, so peevish and so full of frets at 
Cambridge, when he sucked one woman 
(whom I spare to name) froward of condi- 
tion and of bad diet; and contrariewise, 
so quiet and well when he sucked another 
of contrary disposition? Verily,the diver- 
sity of their milks and conditions, which 
being contrary one to the other, wrought 
also on him that sucked them contrary 
effects.” 


This belief is quite consistent with the 
superstitious ignorance of the times. 


“Two bodies,” observes Dr. Mapother, 
“ may be regarded as the precursors of our 
College—the ‘earliest being the Examiners 
for Surgeongies to County Infirmaries, ap- 
pointed by the Act of 1766. They met 
first in the Music Hall, Fishamble-street, to 
frame regulations, and afterwards, accord- 
ingly as candidates offered, in Mercer's 
Hospital. George Daunt, for his bold 
operations often called ‘ Undaunted Daunt,’ 
was Chairman of nearly all the meetings 
for the first ten years, Soon after this 
College was chartered it assumed this ex- 
amining power, and in 1789 qualified Per 
cival Banks for the Clare Infirmary, he 
having been refused, on some technicality, 
examination by the older board. 

“Our more direct parent, the ‘ Dublin 
Society of Surgeons,’ met for the first time 
on March 29, 1780, in the ‘Elephant’ 
Tavern, Essex Street. It is remarkable 
that their meeting days were the first and 
third Thursdays of each month—days still 
retained by our Council. The President 
was Henry Morris, and James Henthorn 
was chosen Secretary—an office he held in 
the College till 1832, performing his duties 
with amazing industry and punctuality. At 
an early meeting it was unanimously re- 
solved ‘that a Royal charter dissolving the 
preposterous and disgraceful union of the 
surgeons of Dublin with the barbers, and 
incorporating them separately and distinctly 
upon liberal and scientific principles, would 
highly contribute not only to their own 
emolument and the advancement of the 
profession in Ireland, but to the good of 
society in general, by cultivating and 
diffusing surgical knowledge.’ The reading 
of essays seems to have been part of their 
sseumiiean but I can find no record of 
them. 

“This Society laboured nobly for the 
establishment of the College, and visited 
several foreign universities and colleges in 
order to understand the best principles of 


surgical education. At last the charter (the 
formidable parchment on the table) was 
granted (Feb. 11, 1784), and humble pre- 
mises near Mercer’s Hospital were secured. - 

“The preamble of the charter declares 
‘that the reputation of the profession of 
surgery is of the utmost importance to the 
publick and highly necessary to the welfare 
of mankind, and that the publick sustain 
great injury from the defects in the present 
system of surgical education in our kmgdom 
of Ireland; and that the regularly-educated 
surgeons of the city of Dublin (who are 
become a numerous and considerable body) 
find themselves incompetent (from want of 
a charter) to establish a liberal and exten- 
sive system of surgical education.’”’ 


Allen Mullen is the first surgeon 
noticed by Dr. Mapother. He was 
born about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, in the north of Ireland, 
and was one of the ablest anatomists of 
the time. He dissected an elephant 
that was burned in Dublin in 1681, 
and his anatomical description was 
quoted by Buffon and successive wri- 
ters. He also had the then rare oppor- 
tunity of dissecting the body of a male- 
factor, which was procured by Dr. Dun, 
afterwards Sir Patrick, and founder of 
the hospital that bears his name. 

By works, if not by license, Dr. 
Mapother claims for the profession the 
illustrious Robert Boyle. About Sir 
Hans Sloane there can be no question. 
He was born in the County Down, went 
abroad owing to a spitting of blood, and 
became the most famous man of his day. 
He enjoyed perfect health up to his 
92nd year, which he attributed to ab- 
stinence from wine. 

Thomas Proby was the great surgeon 
at the end of the seventeenth century. 
Dean Swift describes him as ‘a person 
universally esteemed.” He appears to 
have been the first Chirurgeon-General, 
and wasthe ancestor of the Earl of Carys- 
fort. It is remarked by Dr.Mapother asa 
curious coincidence, that both sides of 
the ‘Sweet Vale of Ovoca” belong 
to noblemen descended from the medi- 
cal profession, for Dr. Ralph Howard, 
Professor of Physic in 1674, was the 
founder of the Wicklow family. 

Midwifery flourished in Dublin to- 
wards the end of the last century, and 
so did Dentistry. 


“Sir Henry Jebb was also a member of 
the Society of Dublin Surgeons, and be- 
came Professor of Midwifery, and finally 
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President of the College in 1800. It was 
probably owing to the fact of such able 
obstetricians as Dease and Jebb being 
among the founders of our College that 
midwifery, despised by contemporary 
bodies, was at once fostered. According 
to that excellent poem, the ‘Medical 
Review,’ by Dr. Gilborne (1775), in 
which about 200 Irish doctors are noticed, 
nearly all the surgeons practised mid- 
wifery. Many of them insisted on ma- 
ternal nursing, and in those days milk 
was always on draught, never in bottle. 
One of the original surgeons of the Meath 
Hospital is alluded to in the following 
lines of the poem :— 


“With well-contrived utensils, good 
Hawkshaw 
An aching, useless, hollow tooth can draw, 
With straight, diverging, or converging 
fangs, 
And gives the jaw and tender gum no 
pangs ; 
But if the pain proceed, in young or old, 
—— sry, rheumatism, or humours 
cold, 
He sooner would th’ expected fee forego, 
Than make a breach in fair enamelled 
row.’”’ 
We are told that ‘“ Sir P. Compton’s 
father, Blake, and Lestrange, the an- 
cestor of our great surgical mechanist, 
made Dublin dentistry famous ; yet the 
profession is still unregulated. Our 
ondon sister has set a good example.” 
It appears that in the tempestuous 
times of ‘98, a great many members of 
the profession were compromised by 
connection: with the United Irishmen. 
The melancholy death of an eminent 
surgeon, and professor in the College, 
has been attributed to this cause. Le 
died by his own hand in January, 1798, 
and Dr. Madden, in his Lircs of the 
United Irishmen, states he was a mem- 
ber of the United body, and having 
been warned by Surgeon - General 
Stewart, through Peile, then Presi- 
dent of the College, that he was about 
to be arrested, ‘‘he went home from 
the College, where the intelligence was 
given to him, and opened the femoral 
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artery, and died of hemorrhage.” 
Another account, however, attributes 
his death to compunction for having 
made a fatally erroneous diagnosis. He 
was called in by a Dr. Richards to see 
an aneurism which had suppurated, and 
which Richard had diagnosed to be an 
abscess. Without carefully examining 
for himself, he opened the presumed 
abscess, and the man instantly died. 
Horrified by so fatal a mistake, he 
went home and inflicted the same mor- 
tal wound on himself. This story is 
not as probable as the account given 
by Dr. Madden, for in those days we 
know that some of the most estimable 
men in the profession were compro- 
mised by connection with the United 
Irishmen. 

Dr.Dease’s brother professor, William 
Lawless, a relative of Lord Cloncurry, 
was also warned, escaped, and died in 
1824, a Major-General in the French 
army. Drs. Richard Dease, Adrien, 
Macneven, and others, were United 
Irishmen, and the sympathy with the 
‘‘ principles of ’°98” must have been 
pretty general, for the College did not 
regard such opinions a bar to profes- 
sional promotion. Richard Dease was 
elected to his father’s chair. Adrien, 
who dressed the wounds of Lord Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald, became Professor of 
Medical Jurispruderice. Macneven had 
to expatriate himself, and became a 
very successful practitioner in New 
York. 


Erlinthull, King Ithol; and the Lyrics 
of the Greenwood Tree. By Joun BALD- 
WIN FosBroxke, author of ‘* Rheingold,” 
&e. London: Provost and Co., 1873. 
Those who admire romantic legends, 
clothed with the adornments of attract- 
ive poesy, will find pleasure in perusing 
Erlinthull end King Ithol, which con- 
tain many beauties, and will be found to 
fully sustain Mr. Fosbroke’s high repu- 
tation. The Lyrics are of a very 
superior class. 





